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SIR, 


AS the following Lives are 
deſcriptive of the two ages im- 
mediately preceding that in which 
Petrarch flouriſhed, I beg leave to 
unite theſe works in the honour 
of your patronage : and am, 
Six, | 

| with perfect reſpect, 


4 


your obliged and f 
bobedient Servant, 
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H E word Troubadour ſi gnifies an 


Inventor, and is worthy of the 


ſubject to which it refers, as it expreſſes 
the genius of thoſe poets, whoſe compoſi- 


tions are recorded in the following work. 


OO 7 


Taz Jongleurs, who are mentioned by 


Petrarch and others, were a ſet of men, 
who went about ſinging or)reciting the 


compoſitions of the Troubadours, and 
who ſometimes aſpired at the ewards and 
honours of both e 


Tux works and fame of: ah Trouba- SY TE 


A had long been buried in oblivion; 35. 
and it was owing to the immenſe labours 


of the author of the Memoirs on Ancient 


C livalry, that they were at laſt raiſed 
from the tomb. This reſpectable Aca- 


demician, Mr. de St. Pelaie, Was almoſt 


b occupied in reſearches into the 
A 3 antiquities 
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antiquities of nations; without a know- 
lege of which, the literary hiſtory of 
Europe, and of France in particular, 
muſt have remained incomplete. It was 
not, therefore, an attempt of mere cu- 
rioſity, or unimportant erudition, to fearch 
after and explain the writings of the 
Troubadours, who were the ancient Pro- 
vencal poets, and me fathers of modern 


# literature. 


Tuxnx were but four manuſcripts re- 
lative to this ſubject in the Abrary of the 
EKing of France; but in Italy there was 
a great number. Mr. de St. Pelaic, 
therefore, went into Italy, and obtained 
the permiſſion of the Pope to conſult theſ: 
manuſeripts. This project and expedition 
- were celebrated in the Nouvelles Literaires 
de Florence, for the month of February, 
1740. After having collected near four 
tkouſand compoſitions, and the original 
uves of ſeveral of the poets; and after 
| fp _ the fragments, ſcattered in 
ſ Es different 
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different places, to the amount of twelve 
hundred, were all to be found in this col- 
lection, there was yet a delay to the work, 
from the difficulty, in many parts, of 
underſtanding the Provencal language: 
but this difficulty was overcome, by great 


pains, in comparing different words, and 
different paſſages, and by paying the moſt 
exact attention to the correſpondence of 
the ſenſe, and the idiom of the expreſſion. 


Tun idea alone of this work is aſto- 
niſhing. Mr. de St. Pelaie had fifteen 
volumes in folio to go through, together 
with a multitude of various readings; and 
eight volumes of extracts, beſides gloſ- 
ſaries, tables, and an infinity of notes. 
Yet did he encounter and overcome all 
theſe difficulties, inſpired with the ho- 
nourable motive peculiar to men of letters, 
the deſire of acquiring and communi- 
cating knowlege. e 


\ „ Mr 
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Ma. vs Sr. PEeLaix lived not, how- 
| ever, to give the fruits. of his labours to 
the world ; and his ; ingenious. friend, the 
editor of this work, at firſt declined the ; 
taſk, from the ſuppoſition that the mate- 
rials conſiſted of nothing but gallantry, 
and that it was of little importance to be 
informed. i in what manner. the firſt poets, 
ſung the praiſes of their miſtreſſes. But 
curioſity. leading him to run over ſome. 
parts of the collection, he diſcovered many 
.. Intereſting. details. towards a hiſtory of 
the heart, and its various movements: he. 
| likewiſe diſcovered, that much light might 
be thrown upon a variety of ſubjects, ei- 
ther entirely unknown in our days, or 
obſcured by the clouds of prejudice. His, 
ſcruples, therefore, began to vaniſh ; and | 
be was ſtill farther determined to under- 
take the work, from a delicate fear which 
had been ſuggeſted by Mr. de St. Pelaie, 
that ſome licentious pen might be em- 
ployed in the work, and give it to the 
public in a manner degrading to its real 

: merit, 
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merit, and dangerous to the morals of 
ſociety. Depraved and worthleſs charac- 
ters are ſometimes neceſſarily developed, 
but theſe, like the enchanted iſle of Ca- 
ypſo in the hands of the chaſte Fenelon,. 
may be ſo drawn as to furniſh abundant 
leſſons of wiſdom. ...It is likewiſe of uſe 
to characteriſe. the ſpirit and manners of 
theſe ages of chivalry ; to point out the 
abuſes of an ignorant and diſorderly : _ 
| clergy, and the tyranny: of the church of 25 
1 Rome. | 


ACcoRDINGLY we have here a great 
and ſtriking picture of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, when- ignorance and | 
barbariſm held dominion over Europe. . i 
We ſee paſſing in review Sovereigns' and | 
great Lords, Knights and noble Ladies, 

Monks and Prelates, libertines and devo- 

tees, enthuſiaſts in love or in religion, 
| firiſts or licentious flatterers. All theſe . 
are exhibited,” and form the . ſue as 
ceſſion of Troubadours:. | 


LY Wirn 
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Wire refpect to the writings of the 
Froubadours, a ruſtic fimplicity, joined 
with lively and ſometimes fublime images, 
are diſtinguiſhed in their productions. 
The uncultivated mountains of Scotland, 
the foreſts of America, and the frozen 
deſerts of Lapland, have yielded fruits of 
genius which even now excite our ad- 
miration. Minds, indeed, which are con- 
fined within the narrow limits of art, 

and refle& not on the energy of nature, 
find it difficult to conceive that ſuch pro- 
ductions ſhould ariſe in a tate of igno- 
rance and barbariſm : not reflecting, that 
when the ſoul is ſtrongly impreſſed by a 
ſingle object, its powers are exerted with 
the greater vigour ; there are few ideas, 
and conſequently little to enfeeble the 
flights of the imagination. 1 


I all nations, poets have preceded 
proſe- writers. A wiſh to perpetuate any 
ſtriking facts, gave riſe to a language be- 
ppt that of common life; a language 

more 
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more expreſſive and more eaſily retained, 
Hence the origin of poetry : and as there 
is a natural affinity between muſic and 
poetry, the words were accompanied with. | 
ſuitable airs, which fixed them ſtill deeper 
in the memory, and gave, as it were, a 
body to thought. Such is the progrels of 
the hupan mind. The firſt hiſtorians, 
and philoſophers, whether in Greece or © 
Rome, were poets; the bards too, of 
other nations, have celebrated the exploits, 
and rouſed the valour and emulation of 
their countrymen, in verſe. 


In a country favoured by nature, under 

a ſerene ſky, and where the genial warmth 
of the climate enlivens the imagination, 
without enervating the body, the taſte 
will be more refined, and the compoſi- 
tions more animated. Such was the for- 
tunate ſituation of the Troubadours; they 
| inhabited the ſouthern provinces of 
France, comprehended under the name of 
Provence; and were likewiſe called the 
| => Provengal 
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Provenęal poets, Dade" this language 
was common to them all. 


4 


WILLIAM IX. Coins of Poitou, and 
Duke of Aquitaine, is recorded as the firſt 
Provencal poet; others, however, had 


no doubt preceded him, as the graces of 


ths ſtyle imply an art already cultivated. 
But it is from this period that we muſt 
begin to trace the Provencal poetry; 
from this time it took a rapid flight, pe- 
netrated into the courts, and formed the 
delight and the admiration of a great part 
8 Europe. : 


Tre Gs from a ſtate of igno- 


rance and barbariſm, to that of cultiva- 
tion of manners, of reaſon, and of ta- 


lents, form one of the moſt intereſting 


ſpectacles that is preſented in the hiſtory 
| of "mankind. After a long train of evils, 


into which error and anarchy had plunged 
the inhabitants of Europe, the ignorance 


of the tenth century, nt Me with 
hs | "ms. 


bi N ah 


the ravages committed by a deluge of 
robbers, gave the finiſhing ſtroke to their 
calamities, ; completed their debaſe- 
ment. T | [Fe 


+ In the ſucceeding age cultivation'began 
to take place, feeble: indeed, and ill di- 


rected, and more fruitful in error, proba- 
bly, than even ignorance itſelf; calculated, 
however, to draw the mind from its fatal 
ſtupefaction. The Pontificate of Gre- 
gory VII. the ſhocks which he gave the 
nations, the violent ſtruggles of the 

Prieſthood with the Empire, and which 
were urged on by their ſucceſſors, excited 


a general kind of fermentation, - which 


opened, as it were, the faculties of the 


ſoul; while chivalry introduced a career 


of heroiſm, in which ſome of the ſocial 
virtues gave an eclat to the nod of 
ha . 2 5 
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T0 theſe different e x may ha added 


| the Cruſades, which commenced towards 


the 
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che cloſe of the ſame century. An un- 
heard-of enthuſiaſm broke through the 
barriers of nations, united them for the 


purpoſe of religious conqueſts, tranſport- 


ed them into the country of Phidias and 
Homer, and made them breathe the vo- 
luptuous air of Aſia. Hence new ſenſa- 
tions, new ideas, new taſtes: and, aſto- 
niſhing to relate, the blind and ſanguinary 
devotion of the Cruſades contributed to 
the developement of reaſon, and of the 
fine arts; and forwarded the triumph of 
the Muſes, whoſe inventive labours gave 


birth to ſuch a variety of pleaſures. 


Ax this period, the daſfsof poets call 
Troubadours began to increaſe; and 
they found, in the courts of Princes, 


_ which were then almoſt as numerous as 


the caſtles, fortune, pleaſure, and the 
moſt flattering diſtinction. Theſe .conſi- 


derations induced ſome to enter into the 
profeſſion, who were deficient in point of 


talents ; others depended upon their rank, 
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which readily commands flattery; and, 
being diſſipated characters, promoted li- 
centiouſneſs, and became Gavgprous:; and 
corrupt models. Bo 


Tur works of the Troubadours are 
nevertheleſs of great value, as the cuſtoms 
and morals of theſe diſtant ages are, in 
them, more exactly copied from nature 


khan in any other memoirs of the times. 
The ancient chroniclers, educated in the 
| gloom aud prejudices of a cloiſter, gave 


only tireſome narrations ; their facts were 
intermixed with vulgar opinions, and ri- 
diculous legends, and thus they darkened 
and degraded hiſtory. But the poets may 


be juſtly ſtyled painters from life. Ho- 
mer was in fact the hiſtorian of his own 
age; and even his fictions ate a ſource of 
knowlege and truth. But the compeſi- 


tions of the Troubadours had, in ſome 
reſpects, their peculiar uſes ; their ſub- 
jects were in general more familiar, and 


| open from common life, and thus formed 
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pictures of greater ſimplicity, and from 


which practical concluſions might more 
_— be deduced. : | 


, 1 


+ 


"Ie we behold a paſſionate and out- 


rageous valour, which © breathed after 
combats as its deareſt pleaſures, and which 


drew the firſt laws of nature from the 
barbarous deciſions of the ſword: There 


we behold the prodigality of the Nobles, 


ſet up as the eſſential virtue of their 


: nobility; as little delicate in acquiring 
the means, as in the manner of their 


diſſipation; and not bluſhing to accumu- | 


late by rapine, what was to be exhibited 


in a ruinous oſtentation. There we be⸗ 
hold that ſpirit of independence which 
foſters the diſorders of anarchy; ſome- 


times indeed with a view to intereſt, 


crouching under the pliant and humble 
demeanour of a courtier, but always ready 
to ſtand forth with audacity on the firſt 
favourable conjunQure. There we be- 


hold a booriſh and maſculine familiarity, ; 
9 E | 8 which 5 
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which talks without reſerve of perſons 
and things; which cenſures with equal 
rudeneſs the Prince and the ſubject, and 
eſtabliſhes a tyranny often greater than 
that it oppoſes. There we behold a blind 
ſuperſtition, feeding itſelf with follies and 
abſurdities; ſacrificing to its chimeras, 
reaſon, humanity, and the Divinity it- 


ſelf; debaſing the Supreme Being by a 
miſtaken homage, and furniſhing arms to 


that  irreligion to which it gives birth. 


There we behold the ſyſtem of chivalry, 
fully delineated. War, love, and religion 


formed the baſis of this ſingular inſtitu- 
i tion; and the gallantry borrowed from 
the northern nations, was by it extended 
and refined. 


Tun Cruſades, of which Gregory VII. 


conceived the firſt idea, were the maſter- 


ſtroke of Papal deſpotiſm. By theſe the 


Pontiff ſummoned at pleaſure the ſub- 


jects of other Princes to arms; ſent them 
to conquer kingdoms, and make them 
tributary to the Holy See; regulated, 

a „ 
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even beyond the boundaries of the ocean, 


the conduct of Kings and Emperors, and 


thus eſtabliſhed an univerſal empire. 


8 the works of the Troubadours we 
meet with numberleſs examples of this 
mad enthuſiaſm ; and ſome of theſe poets 
had even the courage to cenſure and ex- 
poſe them. | 


Tux abuſe of Eccleſiaſtical power was 
the true origin of the various ſectaries in 
the ſouthern provinces of France, called 


Vaudois, Albigenſes, &c. A cruel war 


was waged againſt theſe ſectaries, in 
which the ruin of the Count-of Toulouſe 


was particularly meditated, who was con- 


ſidered as their head. Hitherto the 
Cruſades had for their object, the ene - 
mies of the Chriſtian name: but now 
even Chriſtians themſelves, provided | 


they were reputed enemies of the church, 
were conſidered as a ſacrifice ſtill more 
| worthy of their zeal ; and the ſovereign, 


who CATER, to protect, or even tolerate 
| | them; | 
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them, was covered with anathemas, and 
driven from his kingdom. The diſgrace- 
ful and domeſtic cruſade againſt Rai- 
mond VI. and Raimond VII. proved fatal 
to theſe Counts of Toulouſe ; and from 


their ſpoils the court of Rome formed a 
principality, even in the heart of France. 


Several of the Troubadours were engaged 
in theſe civil wars, either as actors, or as, 


partiſans of the oppreſſed, and have left 
many curious details, which muſt be re- 


ſerved for their reſpective articles, in the 


following Hiſtory. 


AMox the memorable events they re- 
late, are the conteſts between France and 
England; the quarrels of the Popes wil 
the houſe of Swabia ; the impriſonment 
of Richard J. on his return from Paleſ-' 
tine; the conqueſts of Philip Auguſtus 
over John, the ſucceſſor of Richard; and 
the claſhing intereſts in the ſeveral feudal 


| governments, particularly thoſe by Pro- 


vence. - 
: JJ 


” 
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Pur compoſitions of the Froubadours 
may be divided into the gallant, the hiſ- 
torical, the didactic, and the ſatirical. 
The laſt of theſe are the moſt valuable, 
as they explain the manners, and correct 
the vices of the times. The didaQtic 
pieces are few, but curious; ſome a 
them com prehend the maxims of univerſal 
morality ; others, inſtructions relative to 
the different conditions of ſociety, to the 
candidates i in chivalry, to the Ty the- 
Poets; and the Jongleurs. 


Tur Provencal . as well as 
the French, the Italian, and the Spaniſh, 
Pas derived from the Latin: this was 
the language i in which the Troubadours 
Vrote, and was eſteemed more perfect 
than any of the others, either from its 
partaking more of the beauties of the 
Greek, which was a long time the lan- 
guage of the people of Marſeilles, or 
from its being cultivated by men of ſupe - 
rior taſte and abilities. The Troubadours 


gave it new charms, and more extended 
fame. 


ee: e —— 
3 


r NR 
fame. Diſperſed through moſt of the 
courts of Europe, they created a reliſh 
for their compoſitions, and gave a cele- 
brity to their language, almoſt as great as 


the beſt modern productions have given to 
our own, 85 {FA 


ITALY, Spain, England, and even, 
Germany, liſtened to theſe Amphions; 
admired, and attempted to imitate them; 
and thus promoted. the reformation and 
refinement of the language of theſe ſe- 
veral countries. This has been acknow- 


leged by ſeveral of the Engliſh, and a 


much greater number of the Italian 


writers. Dryden confeſſes, that the Pro- 


vengal was the moſt poliſhed of all the 
modern languages; and that Chaucer 
availed himſelf of this, to ornament and 
enrich his own *. Bembo aflerts, that 
this language had a great ſuperiority over 
the Eaſtern; and that whoever would 
write well, particularly in verſe, muſt 

write in the Provengal. | 
* Preface to Dryden's Fables. | 
| Nor HING 


i FAA L E. 


NorHiN G was more honourable to the 
Troubadours, than to have the Italians 


for their diſciples; and who not only 


equalled, but ſurpaſſed their maſters.— 
At the end of the thirteenth century, 


Dante raiſed the Italian language to per- 


fection; and from that time it took the 


lead of the Provengal. Petrarch then 
appeared; love inſpired his muſe, and he 


poured forth, in the very country of the 
Troubadours, ſuch eloquent and melo- 
dious numbers, that their language, their 


poetry, and their name, almoſt N 


8 in 1 


Tn E languages of other countries would 


have improved as rapidly as the Italian, 

had they been cultivated with equal care, . 
and by men of equal genius with Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccace. Unfortunately, 


however, from the want of | ſuch, other 
nations were long inferior to Italy in 
works of genius and of taſte, 
I 
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In Geeniiny; the Troubadours had 
their imitators, whom the Baron Zurlan- 
ben has attempted to draw from their 
obſcurity. He has found a manuſcript i in 
the library of the King, containing the 
ſonnets of a hundred and forty poets; 


who flouriſhed between the end of the 


twelfth and the middle of the fourteenth 
century. In the number of theſe poets 


we find the Emperor Henry VI. the un- 
fortunate Conradin, the ſon of F rede - 


rick II. a King of Bohemia, ſeveral other 
Princes, Electors, Dukes, Margraves, &c. 


| beſides Prelates and Monks. The Baron 


dours. | 


Zurlanben, in a memoir read before the 
Academy of Belles Lettres in the year 
177:, has given ſome extracts from theſe 
compoſitions ; and a more complete ac- 
count would throw great light on the 
hiſtory of that age. To each ſonnet is 


prefixed a deſign, repreſenting the ſieges, 
tournaments, hunting-matches, emblems, 


and armories of the 8 erman Trouba- 
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To conclude.— The origin of modern 
literature is to be found among the Pro- 
vencal poets. The Troubadours awaken- 
ed Europe from its ignorance and le- 
thargy ; they re- animated the minds of 
men ; and, by amuſing, they led them to | 
think, to reflect, and to judge. 


Suck a revolution of the human mind 
is truly worthy our curioſity ; and the 
view Mr. de St. Pelaie has given, cannot 
fail to intereſt us, who reap the fruits of 
his labour, and that of his ſucceſſor, in 

this arduous undertaking. 
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} Page 43. line 18. for her read his. P. 44. 1. 8. for often 

| 5 5 —_ after. P. 49. I. 8. for bore read borne: |. 16. dele is. 

| : P. 123. I. 8. after power; dele the; and add by: |. 20. 
„ for ſacceeds read ſucceed. P. 130.1. 7, for impudence 

i | Z read imprudence. P. 161. I. 2, dele the full flop at forth. 

$i | = a - 1. 3. inflead of the , at evening, put a full flop, P. 201. 

2111 3 I. 8. for cloncorde read claricord. J. 18. Fi juggler 

T8 read jugglers. P. 32 3. I. 3. for yourf read yourſelf. P. 347. 

J. 5. dele ſuch. P. 351. 1. 3. dele and. P. 356. J. 4. for 
Charity read Chaſtity. P. 419.1. 7. for profered read 

profeſſed. P. 433. l. 2. after comply with this put a full 
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LITERARY HISTORY 
OF THE 1 


T ROUBADO URS. 


WILLIAM, Count or POITOU. 


THE firſt Troubadour on record was 
a Prince, William, Count of Poi- 
tou ; he lived at the end of the eleventh 
and the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Characters, in thoſe early ages, were ſeen - 
without diſguiſe even in a Court, and 
art was not then employed to conceal | 

nature. N eee 


"2 
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Count of Poitou, uniteck 
eum ſenſe, and. courage, to- che advam 
tages of birth ar and fortune; but he de- 
graded them all by an extreme licentiouſ- 
neſs of manners. It is neceſſary to give 
him a Place here, as he. was the, firft pro- 
vengal poet; but one circumſlance of his 
life, not incurious in itſelf, will ſuffice to x 
ſhow the prevalence of vice, no leſs than 


. a 1 in che character * Frinca 4 ; 


In diſdain of ail Jaws, he had married , 
Malberge, wife of the Viſcount of Chatte- 
leraud. This adulterous marriage excited 
the diſpleaſure of the Clergy; inſoruch{, 
that the Biſhop of Poitiers was beginning 
one day, in the preſence of the Count, 
to-read over him the form of exeommuni- 
cation. William draws his ſwordz anch“ 
threatens to kill the Biſhop, unleſs he w 
immediately abſolve him. The Prelate- 
feigning himſelf alarmed, deſites a mo- 
ment's reflection, and makes uſe of it to- 
-finiſh the ceremony of excommunications 

| Strike 


* 
a „ 
4 * 1 3 
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3 - 4 
+ + +4 


Strike now, | laid 10 I am ready FRO | 
replied the Prince, 1 do not love you well 


enough to diſmiſs your ſoul to paradiſe; = 


but I will ſend your body into exile. The 


pieces wrote by this Troubadour (except 


one) are full of obſcenity : in this he bids 
adieu to his native country, to chivalry, 
as it reſpected gallantry and pleaſure, and 
to all the vanities of the world. He em- 
barks for the Cruſade; as an expiation 
for his ſinful life, aſks pardon of all thoſe 
he may have offended; and having com- 
mitted the government of Poitou, and the f 
care of his ſon, yet an infant, to the 
Count of Anjou, his couſin, he implores 
the protection and aſſiſtance of Almighty” 
God, and commends himſelf to his mercy. 
He proved unfortunate in this expedition 3 

and ſuch were the exceſſes and impru- 

dence of the Cruſaders, that no one can 
be ſurpriſed at the miſeries they under- 
went. On his return he ſung the fa- 


| tigues, the dangers, and the misfortunes 
Ba * . 
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of this enterprize ; ; but the poem is bea. 
5 died i in 1 1 


—— 


* 
* 


BERNARD. DE VENTAT DOUR. 


: BERNArD. de Veathdow was born 
in the caſtle of Ventadour i in Limoſin, 
towards the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury: his father was a domeſtic of the fa- 
mily, who had the care of the bakehouſe : 
but his obſcure birth did not prevent his 
ſhining in Courts; for though the infe- 
rior claſſes of men were at this time in no 
eſtimation, a genius for poetry ſupplied 
the want of nobility in the ſouthern pro- [7 
vinces, while every other literary. talent 
was unreſpected. The intereſting figure 
of Bernard, joined to an amiable temper, 
and many fallies of forward wit, engaged 
the attention of Ebles, the ſecond Viſ- 
count of Ventadour, who was his Lord. 
a Care 


| 
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Care was taken of his education, and this 
care was attended with all poſſible ſucceſs. 
He was courteous and well bred, he com- 
poſed good pieces, and ſung them grace- 
fully; a great elogy in a dark age. 


Tx chronicle of theſe times reports, 
that Ebles was ſirnamed the Singer; that 
he was fond of gay ſonnets even in his old 
| gage; and that by thoſe he wrote himſelf 
he gained the favour of William Duke of * 
Aquitaine and Poitou. The ſame chro- 3 
nicle alſo relates a curious anecdote f — 
Ebles and William, which paints the | 
characters of theſe great Lords, and the 
manner in which they lived in the exten- 
ſive territories they occupied. Though © 7 
this narrative is not immediately connected 8 
with the life of Bernard, I will give it a 5 
place here, becauſe it concerns the general 
hiſtory of the Troubadours, and the cuſ- 
toms which belonged to theſe early ages. 
The fact is related as follow: 


#4 
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W 


Our day Ebles came to Poitiers and 


e the palace when the Count was 


at table; the latter ordered his ſervants, 


with all diſpatch, to make ready a dinner 


for his gueſt. Great was the preparation, 
and it was neceſſary to wait. Ebles grow- 
ing impatient with this delay—Truly, 


aid he, à Count of your importance 
| ought not to be obliged to ſend orders to 


kis kitchen, for the reception of a little 
Viſcount like myſelf. — The obſervation 


5 paſſed unnoticed; but ſome days after, 


the Lord of Ventadour being returned to 


His caſtle, the Count of Poitou came 
| thither, at the hour of dinner, followed 


3 1 te” 


by * a hundred Knights, PF 


Tur Vitroumt göt up from table, ſuſ⸗ 
pedling that William meant to take him 
by ſurprize, and thus revenge himſelf 


for the freedom he had been guilty of; * 


for they lived in a pleaſant familiarit7 
with each other. After THe firſt. greeting 


was paſſed, Ebles, with an air of indif- 


ference, 
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erence, commanded his Great to bring 
in water to wath ; ; immediately the table 
was covered with diſhes, and fo great was 
the number, as ſcarcely to be paralleled 
at the marriage feaſt of a Prince. It hap» 
pened fortunately to be the market-day at 
Ventadour, and the ſubjects of the Viſ- 
count had brought in all forts of game 


and wild-fowl to the caſtle. Nor was this 


all; towards evening, a peaſant, unknown 


to his Lord, came into the court - yard, 


with a cart drawn by oxen, and cried out 
with a loud voice, Let the attendants of 
the Count of Poitou behold in what man- 
ner they give white bread at the caſtle of 
Ventadour. He then knocked off the 
hoops of a large barrel, with which his 
cart was loaded, and there rolled out a 
prodigious quantity of loaves as white as- 
wax, which he left on the place as a thing 
of little value. The Viſcount, to recom=- 
penſe a man who, had ferved him ſo uſe- 
fully, gave him in poſſeſſion the place of 
| Malmont, where he lived, and honoured 
M4. * his 
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his children with the badge of: chi- 
valry. In all times vanity has been the 
great ſpring of human affairs; and in 
this age the Princes and great Lords 
piqued themſelves on à profuſion which 
ſavoured more of parade than hoſpitality, 
and their ſubjects conſidered it as a point 
of honour to aid them herein on all occa- 
ſions of N and private W. | 


In this magnificent houſe of the vit. 
count, Bernard was educated, and his 
talents rendered him dear to his Lord. . 
The wife of Ebles, who was beautiful 


and witty, ſoon became the only ſubjet 


of his verſe. She was young and lively, 
and a dangerous object for Bernard, who 
found a more tender ſentiment than admi- 
ration taking place in his heart: he thus 
_ unkolgs the png of his love : : N 

« I CANNOT hide 7 I; myſelf the 
anxiety of my ſoul, but by feigned mirth 
and ſong I can. at leaſt conceal it from | 

- | others.” 
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others.” n he ſung the return 


of ſpring reſtoring verdure to the trees, 


to the meadows, the enamel of the flowers, 
and melody of voice to the nightingale. 


Sometimes he celebrated the power of 


love, the delights and the torments of | 


a violent paſſion, the infidelity or the im- 


| prudence of men, the inconſtancy and ca- 
price of women; vain efforts theſe, as he 


* to — his 3 


« ITis love inſpires my pen; its pene- 
trating influence embelliſhes my ſong: 
lovers alone can charm the ear and touch 


the heart; the heart is the ſeat of love l“ 


And ſpeaking of falſe lovers, he ſays, 
« Why has not providence. branded them 
with an outward mark of reproach !” 


ResyecT, and the fear of diſpleaſing, 
kept Bernard a long time from declaring 


his paſſion; at laſt he took courage, and 


met with nothing but diſdain from the 


Viſcounteſs, which gave riſe to many la- 
menations ; 
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mentations; yet he exhorts his heart to 
perſevere, from the example of water, 
. which, falling drop by drop on a _—_ | 
ne into it at laſt, 


N * "Wars the ſeaſons n in . 
variety, and one year gives place to an- 
other, I continually lapguiſh : my ſtate is 
yer the lame; I feel the inquietudes of 
love alone, yet its ſufferings are dear to 
me. I ſigh without ceaſing, and am never 
heard! When love is net mutual, what 
does it avail? I appear gay, but anguiſh 
deſtroys my heart. My penitence pre- 
cedes my ſin I will ſing na more I will 
depart from hence No, I will ſtay— My 
conſtancy will, perhaps, touch the dear 
object from whom, in vain, I attempt to 
fly.” At laſt, being one day ſeated by 
the Viſcoupteſs, under the ſhade of a 
large oak, he received a, kiſs, which he 
compared to the lance. of Achilles, alone 
capable of curing the wound it had made. 
It Nds middle of winter, but it ap- 
pau 
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peared to him the ddlightful month of 
May, when the ſpring ſhines forth with 
all its freſhneſs and delight. Bernard, 
thus encouraged, became leſs diſcreet, and 
had the imprudence to name the 'Viſ- 


countels i in one © of his pieces. His paſſion 
for her came to the ear "of Ebles, who 
confined his wife, and turned the poet out 


of doors, with an expreſs command never 


more to be ſeen in any of bis territories. 


— 9 0% 


The unhappy Troubadour had only one 
conſolation, that he left his heart an hoſtage 
with the lady of his love. Such a poet as 
Bernard could not fail of an alylum in an 


PP FF» 


age enthuſiaſtically fond of gallant . 


I" a * - 


HE found one in 155 Court of che 
Ducheſs of Normandy ; ; this wag Eleanor 
of Gene, who, after her divorce from E 
Lewis the Seventh of France, was married 
in 1152 to Henry Duke of Normandy, 
| afterwards Henry the 'Second, King of 
England, This Princeſs, too well Enown | 
Wy her Sallantries received Bernard, with 
| great 
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great . He paints Eleanor, in 
one of his ſongs, as a lady of whom he is 


unworthy ; nevertheleſs, adds he, ſhe ap- 


proves my writings, and ſhe can read 


them. To read was not a common ac- 
quiſition, even among the great, in this age. 


ELEANOR ſoon after departed for Eng- 


land; and the poet, touched with the re- 


collection of her, writes thos to his friend : : 


: "Wa EEG 1 5 air like the 


ſwallow, and offer my heart at her feet, 
to whom I addreſs my verſe ! Every morn- 
ing I am awakened by the nightingale ; 
with his tender ſong he revives the image 


of my love; and I prefer the ſoothing, 


thoughts he inſpires, to the ſweet refreſh= 
ment of Hep.” 


z 


Sigh the RD” of Normandy he went | 
to that of Raimond, Count of Tholouſe, 
ſirnamed the Good, and remained there 


till = death of that Prince in 1194. 
1 This : 


— 


* 
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This was Raimond the F ifth, tis cele- 


brated protector of the Troubadours. 


' One piece of his alone is hiſtorical ; in 


it he exhorts the Emperor, Frederick the 


Firſt, to puniſh the -people of Milan for . 
their revolt. Frederick acted agreeable to 


this advice, for M ilan was | taken and 
2 in 1163. 


| In one of his pieces, written in the- 


form of a dialogue, Peyrols aſks him how 


he can reſiſt the voice of the wee 


inviting him to 7: 


101 p rather 8 replied; love 


is a folly of which I am cured, and love 
alone inſpires che muſe. Neither Queen 
nor Ducheſs can now tempt me to love 1 


I would even refuſe the Counteſs of Pro- 


vence, the lady of Saluces, and her 
charming ſiſter Beatrice of Viennois.“ He 


had poſſibly at this time formed the de- 


bgn. of retreating from the world; nor is 


* 


— 
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it wonderful that 4 life ſpent in 1 
poetry, and in a Court, ſhould have this 
concluſion. After the death of Raimond 
che Fifth, his patron, he retired to the 


Abbey of Dalon i in Limouſin, and there 
en a ” Ora 


K TC H A RD I. Kiso of El Aub. 
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＋ A aſtöniſh many to N amon 
the Troubadours, a "King, "whom the 


hiſtorians Ra only as a fierce war- 


£ 


ot 4 4 
rior, and a de auched and avaricious 


2701 þ= » #4 2 4 oe Sf & +4 : 


tyrant. His Poetic talents were concealed | 


257 5 


ur under his martial enterprizes and his acts 
| of oppreſſion. Charles the N inth of 

France, though he wrote ſome good poems, 
zs not known as a poet; but the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew will perpetuate his 


| name with infamy. 


Rich- 
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Rich Axp, the ſon and ſncdfibe of Hen 
ry the Second, of the houſe of Anjou and 


Plantagenet, had been made Count of 


Poitou in 1174. Here the provengal 


poetry flouriſhed, and he had time to taſte 
and / to cultivate its beauties : a liberal and? 


magnifitent patron of the Troubadours;” 
he drew-many of them to his Court, and, 
in amuſing himſelf with their compoſi- 
tions, he learnt to imitate them; but he 
could hardly be ſaid to be inſpired with 
love; for martial rage was predominant” 


im his writings- Two of bis pietes are 


very intereſting; as they relate to hiſtory” : 
and. to his private'misfortunes The third 


Cruſade to the Holy Land was a ſource 
of multiplied diſtreſſes to Richard. He 
went thither in the year 1191, with Phi- 


lip Auguſtus ; on his return, the following 


year, after manifeſting prodigies of bra - 
very, as uſeleſs as brilliant, he was ſhip- 


wrecked on the coaſt of Iſtria; from hence 
he purſued his route, diſguiſed like a pil- 
grim, 0 the dominions of Leopold, 

| Duke 
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Duke of Aria; but he was Aten v d 
and taken priſoner by that Prince. A 
quarrel that had happened between them 
at the ſiege of Acre, had rendered them 
implacable enemies to each other. Rich- 
ard had ordered the colours, which Leo- 
pold had ſet up on a tower which he had 
taken, to be pulled down and trodden 
under foot. The Duke ſeized this occa- 
ſion of revenging himſelf for the inſult 
he had received. Henry the Sixth, Em- 
peror of the houſe of Suabia, was not 
| leſs enraged againſt Richard. He had 

made an alliance with Tancred, who had 
vreſted the crown of Sicily from Henry; 
and he, therefore, deſired Leopold to 


commit this illuſtrious priſoner to bis 185 


cuſtody. He treated him with indignity, . 
and gave him his liberty, at the end of 
eighteen months, only on condition of 
paying a hundred and fifty thouſand 
marks of ſilver, the third of which IgE | 
be ar the PORE: of Auſtria. | | 2h 
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ras could be more Gngular'than 
the manner of diſcovering the ſituation of 
King Richard, and which Fauchet relates 
from an ancient chronicle. I : 
AM TNST RET, called Blondel, who owed 
his fortune to Richard, animated with 
tenderneſs towards his- illuſtrious maſter, 
| was reſolved to go over the world till he 
Had diſcovered the deſtiny of this prince. 
He had already traverſed Europe, and 
was returning through Germany, when 
talking one day at Lintz, in Auſtria, with 
the inn-keeper, in order to make this dif- 
covery, he learnt that there was near the 
city, at.the entrance of a foreſt, a ſtrong 5 
and ancient caſtle, in which there was a 
| priſoner who was guarded with great care: 
A ſecret impulſe perſuaded Blondel that 
this priſoner was Richard; he went im? 
mediately to the caſtle, the ſight of whiclt 
made him tremble: he got , acquainted 
with a peaſant, who went often there to 
yy n 3 queſtioned and offered 
. Cc | him 
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1 a conſiderable ſum to declare who it 
was that was ſhut up there; but the good 
man, though he readily told all he knew, 
was ignorant both of the name and the 
quality of the priſoner. He could only 
inform him, that he was watched with 
the moſt exact attention, and. was ſuffered 


no communication with any one, but the 


keeper of the caſtle and his ſervants. He 
added, that the priſoner had no other 


. amuſement than looking over the country, 


through a: ſmall grated window, which 
| ferved allo for the light that glimmered 
into his apartment. 


He told him that this caſtle was a hor- 
rid abode; that the ſtair caſe and the 
apartments were black with age; and fo 
dark, that at noon-day it was neceſſary 


to have lighted flambeaux to find the way 
along them, bHondel liſtened with eager - 


attention, and meditated ſeveral ways of 
coming at the priſoner, but all in vain. 


At * when he found that from the 
height 
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height and narrowneſs of the window he 


could not get a ſight of his dear maſter, 
for he firmly believed it was him, he be- 


thought himſelf of a French ſong, the 
laſt couplet of which had been compoſed 


by Richard, and the firſt by himſelf. 
After he had ſung, with a loud and har- 
monious voice, the firſt part, he ſuddenly 
ſtopped, and heard a voice, which came 
from thecaſtle- window, continue and finiſh 


the ſong, Tranſported with joy, he was 
now aſſured it was the King his maſter, 


who was confined in this diſtal caſtle. 
The chronicle adds, that one of the keep+ 


er's ſervants falling ſick, he hired himſelf 

_ to him, and thus made himſelf known 
ed to Richard; and informing his nobles, 
with all poſſible expedition, of the ſitua- 
tion of their monarch, he was releaſed 


from his confinement on paying a large 
ranſom. 5 


WHrTHER this anecdote be true or 


falſe, it is curious enough to be included 


* among 
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among the extraordinary events of Ri- 
chard's life. During the captivity of this 
monarch, his ambitious rival, Philip „ 
Auguſtus, employed his utmoſt ſkill to 
ruin him; for this purpoſe he raiſed up 
againſt him his brother, John Lack-land, . 
who took from Richard ſeveral places in 
Normandy, though the poſſeſſions, as well | 
as the perſons of the Cruſaders, ſhould 
have been held inviolable, At the ſame 
1'd time the vaſſals of the impriſoned King 
'F 5 ſnewed little zeal for his deliverance. On 
\ | n the view of his calamities, Richard com- 
- © poſed the following piece in priſon. - 


. priſoner can ſpeak of his fate 
without grief of ſoul. If he would rm 
away his trouble, he muſt compoſe a 
& | ſong. Small is the benefit he receives 
| though he may have many friends : they 
may well bluſh, when they refiect they 

have left me in priſon two years, through. 
neglect of paying my ranſom. And know, 
my Barons of England, Normandy, Gaſ- 

© coigne, 


— 
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boigne,” and Poitou, that there was not 
the loweſFand moſt miſerable of my com- 
panions in adverſity, whoſe deliverance I 
would not have purchaſed. I mean not 
by this to reproach them, but I am ſtill 
a priſoner.—lIt is too true, the dead have 
neither friends nor parents; like ſuch T 
am abandoned, for the ſake of a little 
filver and gold. I ſuffer from my misfor- 
tunes, but I grieve Rill more for the hard 
hearts of my ſubjects! what a reflection 
will it be on them, ſhould 1 die in this 
long captivity. Well may I be troubled! I 
5 know that the King my Lord ravages my | 

land, notwithſtanding the oath we took 

for the common ſafety ! Chail and 


Penſavin, my minſtrels and my friends ! 


you whom I have loved, and whom J ſhall 
ever love! by your ſongs inform my 
enemies they will obtain ſmall glory in 
attacking me: that I have never been per- 


” fidious o them; and they will cover 


themſelves with everlaſting infamy, if they 
make war upon me while I am in priſon. 
ff 7 „ Counteſs 


\ 
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Counteſs of Soir, Heaven preſerve. your 
ſovereignty, and that 1 reclaim, and for 
which 1am he:d a priſoner.” N 


Ri cirARD was no ſooner 8 liberty than 
he determined to revenge himſelf on Phi- 
lip Auguſtus, for the ravages the latter 
had made on his dominions. He took up 
arms againſt him in 1195; little ſangui- 
nary expeditions ſueceeded one another 
rapidly, without any conſiderable event, 
and a peace was ſoon concluded, for want 
of reſources, on both ſides. The Dau- 
phin of Auvergne, and the Count Gui, 
his coufin, were very uneaſy under the 
government of a prince ſo ambitious and 
cruel as Philip. Some conqueſts he had 
lately made, and the rich town of Iſſoire, 
which he had ſeized, preſaged to them 
many future calamities. ent 8215 


+ Rensen revenring the war againſt 
Philip, eaſily excited their reſentment 
againſt my and * if they would 

declare 
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declare themſelves openly on his ſide, to 
furniſh them with arms and horſes : this 
brought upon them a terrible vengeance ; 
for by the peace that followed, they were 
_ deprived of all ſuccour from Richard. 
The King of France immediately fell up- 
on Auvergne, and put all the inhabitants 
to fire and ſword: too weak to reſiſt him, 
they obtained a truce for five months. 
Count Gui went to England, to ſummon 
Richard to the performance of his pro- 
miſe, but he received only proofs of dif- 
dain. He returned in deſpair, and ſub- 
mitted with the n to the hardeſt 
conditions, 


Wark was again renewed” between the 
two Kings. Philip Auguſtus anticipated 
the purpoſes of his enemy, by carrying 
devaſtation into his lands. Richard paſſes 
the ſea; ſolicits the Dauphin and the 
Count to renew their alliance with him; 
but' not being able to engage them, thus | 
writes. „„ 

% |  *Davpnn 


%. 
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* DavPnin, and you Count Gui, an- 
{wer me? What is become of the martial 
ardour which ſhone forth in you, when we 
were leagued againſt the common enemy? 
| You gave me your faith, and you have 
Fept it as the wolf did with the fox, whom 
vou reſemble in the colour of your hair, 
as well as the diſpoſition of your hearts. 
You have failed to ſuccour me, in the fear 
of not being well paid for your ſervices; | 
for you- know there is no money at Chi- 
non *. You ſeek the alliance of a King, rich, 
valiant, and faithful to his word. You 
Fear my cowardice, and my avarice; it is 
this which carries you to the other ſide. 
Remember the adventure of Iſſoire; are 
you. content with the loſs of that place ? 
Will you raiſe. ſoldiers to revenge that 
uſurpation? However you act, King Ri- 
Chard, his ſtandard raiſed, will prove him- 
ſelf a brave enemy. I have ſeen you for- 
merly delight in magnilicence but no 


* The ſubſidies were to be paid at Chinon, f in 
| Touraine 5 this is all irony, | | 


1 
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the N of building yourtiig ſtrong 


caſtles, has cauſed you to abandon gallan- 


try and the ladies; and you have forſaken 


courts and tournaments. Guard your- 
ſelves againſt the French, for they want 
Probity as much as the Lombards. 


% Go, my 150 g, to Anvil tell 


; the two counts from me, that if they | 


will remain in peace, God be with them! 


of what conſequence! is the faithleſſnefs 


of an inferior! Ought we to depend on 
the word of a groom ! the event will 
b raph they have taken the "wg fide.” 


— 4 


— iw\tels wilt always in- 


tereſting ; ; rough as is the ſimplicity with 


which "they are marked, they paint the 


'manner of the age as naturally as the 
converſations of Homer ; and of an age 
comparable in many inſtances to the he- 


roic periods of Greece; and the poet be- 


ing himſelf the aQtor in them, gives 


5 5 ee 


*r xt Lets — = 
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particular . to cheſe monuments of 


me. 


Tur makin of eee Was alſo. Aa 


; Troubadour, and he anſwers Richard with 


the yy irony in the following * 


0 Kins; Since you "RY of me, you 
have alſo found your minſtrel! Lou in- 
ſpire me with ſo much dread, that I muſt 
needs perform all you pleaſe to preſcribe: 
but I forwarn you, if hereafter you ſuf- 
fer your own provinces to be invaded, do 
nat come and ravage mine. I am not a 
crowned King ; I have not reſources ſuf-- I 


ficient to defend my territories againſt a 


Lord fo powerful as mine: but You, 


whom the perfidious Tartar dread more 


than a lion ! you, King, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, Count of Anjou! how come you 
to ſuffer them to detain Giſors 8. 


'* Philip Auguſtus had ſeized this gene g. caftle 


in a Normandy. 1 0 


6 « Was 
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% WE I to pledge my faith to you, I 
own I ſhould commit a folly. You have 
given to my couſin Guy and myſelf ſo 
many horſes, worth a thouſand gold pence, - '..,_ 
ſo many eſterlings of a great weight *; our =_ 


ſoldiers ſwear to be faithful to you as long | 
as you are ſo liberal to them. You have 

abandoned me ſhamefully ! though to 

your face I proved my valour. You ac- l 
ceuſe me of wanting bravery; and I declare , 
that I am ſtill valiant enough to wait — 

firmly for my enemies, between Pui ang 
Aubuſſon, who are neither - flaves nor 

Jews.—Brave and honoured Lord, you 

once befriended and ferved me; if you 

had not changed your conduct, I „ 

ever have remained your faithful ally. 9 

Make yourſelf eaſy; my King, who is 4 


| alſo yours, will reſtore to me Iſſoire; I 
have his letters of promiſe. I am deſirous | 
of your friendſhip, but the example of 


PE HAS: We RET 
— 4 1 > hr ed e 


The Engliſh money was in eſterlings as that 7 
of France in pounds, from whence came © the | 
* * pounds * | 752 | 

| : the 
K 
* 
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| the Count of Angouleme deters me: you 
have ſo well paid the honours he rendered 
you; you have been ſo generous toward 
| him, that he has ever ſince forbore to 
trouble you. King, you ſhall behold me 
act like a brave Knight: the love of a 
lady, whole: will 1 n _ Excite _— 
b YM 2 


0 * \ *: 24 57 $a? 
— 
* 5 


68 VETS as theſe were common 
FRASER the Kings of theſe times and 
| their Lords: Their bravados againſt their 
ſovereigns were not at all ſurpriſing, but 
were the natural conſequence of the feu- 
dal ſyſtem, which placed them on a lexel 
with each other; and they were ſtill more 
excited againſt a foreign Prince, when 
they had for their ſupport and their Lord 
a King like Philip Auguſtus. Richard 
was the victim of his fiery temper, in a 
particular conteſt with a gentleman of 
Limoſin, his vaſſal, whom he would ob- 
lige to reſign to him a treaſure found in 
his lands. He beſieged the caſtle of Cha- 
S723 lus, 
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lus, i in 1199, and was pierced with an ar- ; 
row, of which he died. 1 5 1 ene 


PONS DE CAPDUEIL.- 


Ons DE CAPDUEIL was a rich | 
Baron, in the dioceſe of P ui, and 
united, ſays the hiſtorian of his life, the 
advantages of figure, valour, and eloquence, 
the manners of an agreeable and gallant 
man, and a genius for poetry and muſic. 
He was only charged with too great œc h; N 
nomy, which ſeems a very unjuſt accuſa- 
tion, from the account given of his ſplen- 
did entertainments, and the manner of 
e his W Tea "Þt e255 - 


T HE great Lords made a anos 
appearance, and ruined themſelves by their 
- prodigality ; and Capdueil wiſhed perhaps 


to FV 


= 
| 


4 _ 
. 4 
. 
1 C 


in crowds. 
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to ane like others, without Oy 


himſelf in their difficulties. 


He therefore regulated his domeſtic 
charges with ſuch prudence, ' as enabled 
him with eaſe to ſupply his extraordinary 
expences. It is not ſurpriſing he was 
blamed for this wiſe management, in an 


age wherein exceſs in every thing obtain 
ed che admiration of the pg 25 


9 i 


Tuis Wonder polſeled the true 


n of chivalry; atid he rendered his 


gallantries famous, without execeding the 


| n of EN Eid 


5 aal the dauiter 65 Bernard d' 


Anduſe, a Lord of great diſtinction in 


Provence, and the wife of Noiſil de Mer- 


ceæur, Baron of Auvergne, was the lady 
to whom he devoted his ſervices : the feaſts 


he made for her were ſo many grand 
courts, to which all the nobility reſorted 


Touk- 
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: Tour NAMENTS rendered theſe aſſem- 
blies more brilliant, where Azalais and 
Capdueil were celebrated in muſic and in 
ſong: the Baron of Merecœur himſelf aſ- 


ſiſted at theſe gallant ſpectacles; ſo that 
they might be juſtly ſuppoſed not only ir - 


reproachable, but honourable. 


EE 
* / 


Sv romantic love, however, being 


full of fantaſtic ideas, muſt ever be ſub- 
Je& to whim and caprice ; thus it hap- 


pened to Capdueil. After having long 


poſſeſſed the good graces of Azalais, and 


_ cultivated her favour by many ſplendid 


feaſts, in which ſhe took great delight, 


he ſuſpects that her love reſults only from 
the diverſions he has procured: her: tor. / 


mented by this ſecret jealouſy, he becomes 
unjuſt, and inſenſible to every proof of 


kindneſs from Azalais, and he thinks of 


nothing but trying a heart, where he de- 


fires to reign with all the n of a pure 


| diſi nettes love. 


o 
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To effect this, he retires into another 
part of Provence, and attaches himſelf to 
the Viſcounteſs of Marſeille, the wife of 
Roſcelin, Viſcount of Marſeille. He flat-: 
tered himſelf that the Baroneſs of Mer- 
cœur, inconſolable for this change, would- 
expreſs her grief, if he was really belov- 


ed; and then he ſhould return with joy, 


and renew his court to her: and that if it 
happened otherwiſe, it was a certain proof 
he was not the object of her love. 

WńEN the Baroneſs knew ſhe had a 
rival, believing herſelf neglected, and her 
Knight diſloyal, ſhe reſolved to forget him, 
and forbade them to pronounce his name. 
before her; and, if by accident he was 


mentioned, a diſdainful ſilence evinced the 


ſentiments of her heart. At laſt, to di- 
vert her chagrin, ſhe gave herſelf * ta 
2— . en. 9 3+ e n lien 

1 hs ks in vain 4 re- 
proaches from Azalais, ſought informa- 
* 1 tion 
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tion of her by his friends, and what im- 
preſſion his retreat had inade on her mind. 
Their anſwer only ſharpened his grief. 
Impatient to repair his fault, he returned, 
and wrote to requeſt grace of the Ba- 
roneſs. No anſwer.—He wrote again, 
with the moſt humble ſubmiſſion, be- 
ſeeching he might vindicate himſelf, and 
refuſing no puniſhment of which he might 
de judged worthy. No anſwer ſtill. He 
then ſends a ſonnet, as a pledge of his 
feelings. 3 


« You have perceived only levity and 
inconſtancy in my retreat, while it pro- 
ceeded from an exceſs of love. 1 wiſhed 
to prove the effect of my abſence on your 
heart: I was to blame to make ſuch a trial 
of your love! what a grief was it to me, 
you expreſſed no concern at my caprice ; 
but you are as far diſtant from freedom 
as ever, for dating can N me from 
you.” | 


. k 
% 8 * * : 
„ * 
3 
D T 
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To this ſonnet, which proved little ef- 

- feQtual, ſucceeded another, expreſſin g the 
ſame fing but which was W un- 
ſucceſsful. 

Ov miſerable Troubadour, at laſt, 
employed a ſurer method; he applied to 
three ladies of diſtinction, by whoſe me- 
diation and intreaties he was again receiv- 
ed into favour; and he vows never more 
to wander from the true path of love. 
His fidelity was not put to the proof, 
for death took Azalais from him; and in 
an elegy on her he ſays, that the angels 
of Paradiſe are employed in ſinging her 
praiſe. Grief penetrates his ſoul I his 
hopes are all vaniſhed! he will ſing no 
more he renounces love for ewe. 


| Dge81veD of the object of his affec- 

tion, and plunged in the deepeſt diſtreſs, 

Capdueil turns monk, and devotes himſelf 

. to the cultivation of thoſe pious ſenti- 


4 


* 1 | ments, 
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ments, which can alone fill up the void 
the paſſions leave in the foul. 


Tux misfortunes attendant upon love, 
have often inſpired a taſte for the cloiſter; 
but a Knight in this age could ſignalize 
his devotion without quitting the world 
for it was the age of the cruſades. Not | 
content with taking the croſs, this Trou- 
badour became a zealous preacher in favour 
of the holy war; and two of his pieces 
have this for their object: in one of them 
he ſays, that the Vicar of St. Peter * has 
ſent abſolution by his Cardinals and Le- 
gates, in virtue of the power which he 
has received, to remit the ſins of the 
whole world. 5 e 


_ He therefore urges the Chriſtians to 
obey the exhortations to the cruſade, and 
to go and puniſh the outrages of the 
Turks, againſt the Holy Land. 
Why he calls the Pope vicar, inſtead of the 
fucceſior of St. Peter, is doubtful. * 
5 52 . 
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Henry, were a ſcandal to all Europe; for 
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He aſſures them, that on taking the 
croſs, the crimes of finners ſhall be waſh- 
ed away, without being obliged to em- 
brace the monaſtic ſtate. He promiſes 
Paradiſe to thoſe who go ; but the pains 
of hell to thoſe who ſtay behind : he ex- 
cepts only the ſick and aged, and they 
are to give money to the eruſaders, to 


run about Aſia, ſword in hand; to turn 


prieſts, or pay them well. This alone, ac- 


_ cording to Capdueil, will gain heaven, 
or ſave from hell. Into what an abyſs of 


error may the mind of man be driven, by 
a weak blind 3 ! 

In fine, this Taubeteur exhorts the 
Kings of France and England to make 


peace with each other ; adding, that 


whichever of them ſets the example firſt, 
he ſhall be moſt honoured, and receive a 


heavenly Crown. 


Tas wars of Philip Auguſtus, and of 


all 
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all its powers were united in the holy 
war. Theſe two Kings facrificed their ani- 
moſities in 1188, to take the croſs toge- 


ther; ſo much influence had the public 
opinion in this cauſe, even on crowned 


| heads. 


Pons DE CaPpuElL accompanied his 
exhortations with his example, for he died 
in the third cruſade. 


N A x C K. K . . W E N NN MN 
ARNAUD DE MARVEIL. 


RNnavuD'DE MARVEIL was born in the 
caſtle of that name, in Perigord. 
His parents being in a low condition, and 
unable to provide for him, he ſought to 
make his fortune by his ubennnn, 5 


Ar firſt he embraced the profeſſion of 

a clerk, or notary ; but he ſoon perceived, 
that with a good figure, and a taſte for 
poetry, he might ſuſtain a character more 
03 advan- 


* 
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advantageous and agreeable. Diſguſted 
with his preſent employment, he there- 
fore determined to uſher himſelf into the 
World as a Troubadour, the only way of 8 
being diſtinguiſhed e the . 


AMBITION, and a view of intereſt, 
might perhaps unite with his genius, and 
ſpur him on to this determination. 


i Tur great Lords of theſe times lived 
like Princes, and their caſtles were ſo 
many courts of luxurious and ſplendid en- 


tertainments. | 


ADELATDE, Counteſs of Beziers, above 
all others, attracted the homage of our 
| poet. She was the daughter of Raimond 
- | the Fifth, Count of Thoulouſe, and the 
| wife of Roger the Second, ſurnamed Tails, 
liter, Viſcount of Beziers. 


AcconpinG to the cuſtom of this age, 


1 women retained the title of the houſe they 
de- 


deſcended from, when that of their huſbands 


was of an inferior rank (and it is ſtill ſo 
in England and Germany) ; from whence 
the wife of this Viſcount had the title of 
Counteſs. _ | 


To be well received by Princeſſes, to 


celebrate them at firſt from gratitude, and 
then from paſſion, ſeems to have been the 


_ deſtiny of a great number of Trouba- 


dours, and was the effect of that charm 


which the Provengal muſe inſpired. Thus 


it happened to Arnaud; and his pieces 


chiefly contain the hiſtory of his love, as 


the following lines are a proof. 


I rok ESA not that I ſhould ſo dear- 
ly pay for the pleaſure I have obtained, in 
the view of ſo much grace and beauty. . 


Of that proverb I am a fatal proof, He 


that would be warmed, ſhall burn. 1 love 


without daring to confeſs my paſſion, I 


behold myſelf condemned to fly her, whom 
I adore; for ſhould my eyes betray the 
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4 1 ſecret, my temerity would appear to her 
Ws unpardonable. But my heart is a faith- 
ful mirrour, in which J ever behold and 
contemplate her charms; and in every 
thing around me is this beloved object 
painted. The freſhneſs of the air, the 
_ | ' enamel of the meadows, the brightneſs 
4 | = of the flowers, each reminds me of ſome 
4 beauty ſhe poſſeſſes, and invite me to 
ſing her praiſe. | Ea Lbs 


« THANKS to the exaggeration of . 
others; I can extol her as ſhe deſerves, 

without publiſhing the object of my love. 
I can aver ſhe 1s the more beautiful lady in 

the univerſe.” 


Pur though the poet diſguiſed his 
own name, and ſpoke of the Counteſs al- 
legorically, he wiſhed to be underſtood; 
and he perceived Adelaide was flattered 
by his verſe ; he therefore compoſed an- 
other Piece, the _ of which was appa- 
f eu 


_ ADELAIDE, 
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Aren ſo iy from being diſpleaſ- 
ed, honoured him with a magnificent ha- 
bit * ; and ſhe conſented to be the heroine 

of his ſong. There was a great reſem- 
blance between the Knights and the 
Troubadours. Each devoted themſelves 
to the glory of their ladies ; the latter as 
Poets, the former as heroes. At firſt their 
addreſſes were innocent; but the praiſe 
that ſucceeded, often aroſe to profanation; 
and the event ſometimes proved diſho- 
nourable. i 
Tux mind, too prone to recede from 
that virtue which is its only ſtability, needs 
not the impulſe of vanity and unlawful 
paſſion, to undermine its ſacred influence. 
We learn this important truth from the | 
behaviour of Arnaud; being allowed a 
more intimate approach to Adelaide, his 
paſſion IO and . he cannot 
Claoaths, money, horſes, 5 arms, were the 


uſual gifts of the great, proportioned to their rank, 
and the merit oath thoſe they wiſhed to oblige. 


captivate 
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captivate her heart, he nouriſhes a vain 
and fruitleſs hope, from the favour with 
which ſhe treats him. Theſe fond and 
unworthy imaginations were ſucceeded by 
the bitter torments they merited ; and, + 
after comparing the Counteſs to the maker 
of all, he writes thus of her, 


; &« Lions have been moved to pity ; 
but ſhe is ruthleſs.” 


Tux King of Caſtile, Alphonſo the 
fourth, was likewiſe an admirer of Ade- 
laide, and he conſidered Arnaud as a dan- 
gerous rival, To. pleaſe this monarch, 
the Counteſs diſmiſſed the Troubadour; 
and, to ſoften his chagrin, forbade him 
to love her more. Withdrawing himſelf 
to the Lord of Montpelier, he preſerves 
his tenderneſs for Adelaide, and thus ex+ 
preſſes its bitter effects on his heart. . 


| 4 Say not, ye interpreters of the mind, 
that the ſoul is only touched by the in- 
5 tervention 
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tervention of the eyes. I no longer be- 
hold the object of my love, yet am I 
more affected than ever with contemplat- 
ing her charms! They may baniſh me 
from her preſence, but they can never 
baniſh her from my heart. Bleſt abodes, 
where ſhe inhabits! when ſhall I be per- 
mitted to view you again! ! 


* 


l T never than behold a mor- 
tal who has rejoiced in her preſence. A 


ſhepherd from her caſtle would be receiv- 


ed by me with the acclamations of a 
prince. Why can I not be immured in a 
deſert, and meet her there? then would 

that deſert be to me a Paradiſe !” 11055 


Tux tenderneſs of the lover was tranſ- 
formed, by degrees, into gloom and ſeve- 
rity. . He accuſes thoſe who were her pro- 
tectors, of becoming his enemies; and, 
inſtead of ſoftening his misfortunes, of 
iet him to the rigoyr of his cruel. 


& THERE 
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„ Tuxke is nothing left in the world 
worth living for,” ſays he. Neither 
lovers nor friends do I poſſeſs! This is 
1 dhe true hiſtory of the human mind, 
| | 1 when it wanders from reaſon, it is loſt 
| both to itſelf and others! Happy, if in 
this extremity its indiſcretions conduct to 
wiſdom ; and, if often having been the 
ſport of the paſſions, en reflects g 
the light of virtue.” 


Tux laſt piece of Arnaud proves this 
Was the calm and happy ſtate of mind he 
obtained in his latter years; and in it he 
philoſophizes juſtly on the ee and 
conduct of men. 


He adviſes men of underſtanding to 
communicate their knowlege liberally ; 
a he exhorts to the fear of God]; and to that 
juſt diſtinction of the moral characters of 
men, that will lead to a juſt behaviour to- 
wards them; will teach the proper ſeaſons 
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for every action, and the equitable ppl 
cation of cenſure and of praiſe. 


Hz 3 « That as of ho- 
nour do not always deſcend from parents 
to children; and that the higheſt rank, 
Joined with the moſt ample fortune, cat 
not reflect honour dn that man, who wants 
the native excellencies of the heart. Pru- 
dence, goodneſs, and generoſity (theſe are 
his ſingular expreſſions), are the keys of 
fame; riches, authority, power, and 2 
| ſtrength, are its locks; reaſon is the keep- - 
er of theſe keys, and knowlege the por- 
ter chat exhibits the glory of merit. 


26 Tars merit is of mum kinds, and 
various degrees; and is differently diſtri- 
buted to the ſeveral characters i in 
nature. 


« Tur merit of a Knight is to perform 
his exerciſes with ſkill, to conduct an 
my. with Judgment, to charge with cou- 

| rage, 
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rage, to be well armed, to mount a horſe 
with agility, to preſent. himſelf with grace 
in courts, and to render himſelf agreeable 
in company. Rarely are all theſe quali- 
ties united; thoſe who poſſeſs them in the 
_ greateſt perfection are the moſt eſtimable: 
yet he who wants them all, often uſurps 
the title of Knight, 15 7 | 


© BEAUTY, mated, the alent of 

charming in converſation, a graceful air 

and polite manner, theſe are the portion 
of the ladies. Beauty is a great advan- 
tage; but it becomes an evil if unaccom- 
Panied with wiſdom. 


* Even commoners may obtain conſi- 
deration by probity, by an obliging de- 
portment, by gaiety, frankneſs, and na- 
tive politeneſs. If they have an agreeable 
figure, if they can converſe with eaſe, 
they may pleaſe in courts, and be admit- : 
ted to feſtivals. Among clerks, ſome have 


knowlege, eloquence, and good manners; 
| others, 


i 
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others, integrity and judgment: thus, in . 
each condition, men may come into no- 
tice 1 17 2 merit.” 


Tax poet concludes theſe moral obſer- 
vations with an invective againſt the great 
of that age, who, by the abuſe of their 
privileges, nn themſelves ROY of 
contempt. 5 
„ ORDAINED to keep the world in awe, 
to give examples of clemency, juſtice, and 
generoſity, their corruption, ſays he, © is 

ſuch, that all their dependents are doomed | 

to ſervitude and n . 


Ir is not nee ad Arnaud died. 
The Counteſs of Beziers died about the 
year 1201; in the laſt pieces of Arnaud 
her death is not mentioned, ſo that it is 

eee the poet died before des 
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8 EOFROI RUDEL. 


EorFRor RUDEL was Prince of 
Blaye, a town near Bourdeaux. 


A paſſion the moſt ſingularly romantic diſ- 
| tinguiſhed this Troubadour. What the 


Provengal hiſtorian relates of him, will no 
doubt appear incredible ; but the ages of 
chivalry have produced adventures no leſs 
* than n | 


TR1POLT, n Paleſtine, had been taken 
by the Chriſtians in the- year 1109, and 
erected into an Earldom, for Bertrand of 
Toulouſe, the ſon of Gaunt . 


| Gilles. 


| | Wii city was ſiill in the poſſeſſion of 
the Chriſtians, when the fame of the 
Counteſs of Tripoli warmed the imagina- 
| „ tion 
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tion of Geoffroi Rudel. From the repre - 
ſentation given of her beauty, and her 
virtue, by the pilgrims who came from 
thence, he felt himſelf tranſported with ; 
the moſt ardent deſire of beholding her; 
he took the croſs, and embarked, ,  cmagliq 
--FRoM the following ſonnet, love ſeems 
to have bore an equal ſhare; with . 


Fog 


ing an to this vo gf. 07 
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92 I ADORE. an es” mio I has ne- 
ver ſeen; to whom I cannot expreſs my 


9224 


own feelings, or ſolicit the explanation f 
her's. Yet I am convinced, that, Among 
all the Saracen, . Jewiſh, and Chriſtian 
beauties, none can he compared with her. 
Every night I retire to reſt, my ſoul ĩs poſ- 
ſeſſed with her image, and in enchanting 
dreams ſhe appears before me. The 
light, alas 1 diſſipates the illuſon; and 
the moment I awake, ſhe vaniſhes away. 
1 then reflect, ſhe inhabits a foreign land, 
and how immenſe: the ſpace, that ſeparates 
ä 1 
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her from my fight. I will pierce through 
this ſpace [- My voyage cannot be unfor- 
tanate, for love ſhall de my guide. The 
beauty I adore ſhall behold me, for her 
ſake, clad in a woollen __ and with a 
e a Gl. | | 


Au, if for the love: of God the 
ſhould grant me an afylum in her palace! 
No.—It will be ſufficient for my felicity 
to be priſoner among the Saracens. I ſhall 
then be near the happy dwelling ſhe in- 
\ Habits! Oh, my God, tranſport me thi- 
ther! Grant me only the ſight of this be- 
loved object.—It is reſolved. I depart. 
May heaven at leaſt ſpare my liſe, to con- 
vince her what the love feel for bet has 
cauſed me to undertake. | en 


« On my arrival, my ſong ſhall in- 
form her of my paſſion ; and, by the voice 
of an interpreter, my verſe ſhall be ſung 
before her. Such tenderneſs cannot, ſure- 
ly, fail to touch het heart. Should the 

„„ ER prove 
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| prove ruthleſs, my ne muſt have ; 


beſtowed on me an evil fate. 


Tr1rs obſervation, wich 1 Geoffroi 
concludes, his ſonnet, alludes. to the gifts 
beſtowed, on infants by the fairies, and 


ſhe ves the antiquity of this opinion, which 
has been tranſmitted by Ke; ancient wri- 
ters of romances. | 


„ Pesgsgss g: with this. ardour of ſoul, 
our Troubadour ſailed for Paleſt ine; but 
juſt as they were going to debark at Tri- 


poli, he fell down, to all appearance dead, 


and was laid in the firſt houſe they came 
by the companions of his voyage. 


They immediately ran to inform the Coun- 


[eſs of an event, ſo calculated 0 excite 
her compaſſion. | 


7 
r 
„„ 


*. 


Tue affection of Geocfroi, the motive 
and the citcumſtances of his voyage, and 


his eruel deſtiny, juſt as he touched the 
© port, penetrated a ſoul ſo full of ſenſibi - 


— - — k — 8 — 
* 
+ 
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. thor unknown, ſays. expreſsly: The 
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lity, and who, unknown to herſelf, had 
lighted up, at ſuch a diſtance, fo ardent 
and wonderful a flame. 


T# 5x 
* * "RY 


Sur came out immediately to behold 
this victim of love. Geoffroi yet breath- 
ed. She embraces him! He fixes his eyes 
on her, and then lifting them up to hea- 
ven, with joy, expires in her arms. 


; Tur Counteſs had him magnificently 
buried among the Knights- Templars, at 
Tripoli; and the ſame day, whether 
from grief, or Py ſhe” en n 
ee cloiſter. it big! sent 


S +'S 
— 


Thobom this piece nas the air of a 
romance, there is reaſon to believe it 18 
n on fact. SO THO * 


" Viſcount 'Geoffroi Rudel, in paſſing the 
| ſeas to viſit his lady, voluntarily died for 


er 
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her ſake.” And this is confirmed by a 


__ in Potelwcls 


bo 8 e aid of Gale aka oars, . 


froi Rudel obtained the death he deſired.'? 


l 


| Taz monk of the Golden Iſles had ſeen © 


a dialogue on this queſtion, Which con- 
. tributed the moſt powerfully to inſpire 


love, ſentiment, or ſight, the heart or 
the eyes? The author, who decided in 
favour of ſentiment, cited the example of 
Geoffroi Rudel, with that of Andrew of 


France. Theſe are teſtimonies which 


ſeem to confirm the truth of the relation. 


3 - F'$ 


| On of the gallant pieces of this Trou- 


badour, in which he thus beautifully ex- 
preſſes elfe, remains on] ar to be men- 


an 


= - 


"Pp 


nk | Ho nature ſets me an example of 


elegance and of love. The trees, when re- 
| Aces their leaves, and their fruits, in- 
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vite me to adorn myſelf in my gayeſt ap · 
parel. When I behold the nightingale 
careſſing his faithful mate, who returns 


his tenderneſs in every look, and who ſo 


delightfully warble their joys in uniſon; 


I feel my foul penetrated with delight; 


I feel my heart melt with their tender love. 
Happy birds !] you are ever at liberty to 
expreſs what you feel ; while I languiſh 
in ſilence. The ſhepherds: amuſe them 

ſelves. with their pipes, and children witn 
their little tabors. I alone rejoice not; 
for diſtant is the object of my love. Day 
and night a thouſand tender thoughts 
tranſport me to the bleſt manſion! When, 


whiſper I, my ſoul's delight! en 080 


I meet thee ae FCC 

SA e ae 2 bel 

Norwirzsraup rb cbt uf : 
theſe pieces, Geoff roi eſcaped not the 


cenſure of the monk of Montmajour, 


' who ſpeaks of him as an unpoliſhed man, 


and an enemy of the fair ſex ; but the in- 
juſtice of this charge is clearly ſhewyn, 
1 „„ both 
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both in his life and death: and they pre- 
ſent a ſtriking leſſon to mankind, as his 
death was probably occaſioned by the vio- 
lent agitation of his mind; for ſuch is the 
nice contexture of the human frame, 
that intemperance of thought 18 often as 
fatal to its welfare, as intemperance of 
body, And it is devoutly to be wiſhed, 
that the guilt of ſelf- murder, by the nou- 
riſhing any ſecret paſſion, where doubt 
and fear alternately diſtract the foul, had 
never been, and was not till lamentably 
verified, in characters more known, and 
more enlightened than that of paper 
8 
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'GAVAUDAN- THE DER. 


EIS! A ivy 

? Feen flouriſhed - at the Ov of 
me twelfth century; and his pieces 
contain ſome curious remarks. He la- 
ments, in bitter, terms, the loſs of Jeru- 
lem, which Saladin had conquered in 
1187. The manner in which he exhorts 
the Chriſtians to make war againſt the 
infidels, is remarkable for its ſimplicity of 
ſtyle, and no leſs for the RE TR 
lar to the age. | 


* 


« Lord! it 1s becauſe of our fins the 


: power of the Saracens increaſe. Saladin 
has taken Jeruſalem, and is ſtill in poſſeſ- 
ſion of it. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, | 
| the King of Morocco has declared, that 


he will aſſemble all his infidels, to fight 
the Chriſtian Kings ; he has ordered alt 
his Moors, Arabians, and Andaluſians, to 
arm 
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arm againſt the faith of Jeſus «Chriſt. ' As 
a thick, and as ſwift as rain will they j Join 
in this cauſe; thoſe carcaſes, which are 
the proper food of kites, deſtroy the ver- 
dure, and leave neither root nor bud in 
the fields. e ene ne | 


e Tae ellokwers oft aki ping of Mos 
rocco are ſo puffed” up with pride, that 
they inſult us with the ſharpeſt raillery, 
and look upon themſelves to be maſters of 

we whole World. e enk 


8 9633 
1 


«Ch hy bs * me Maron and you King 
of France, his couſin, and you King of 
England, Count of Poitou; hear all, and 
delay not your ſuccour to the King of 
Spain; for he is ardent” in the cauſe of 
God: and in union with him you will 
ſubdue all theſe Mahometan dogs. Let us 
not heſitate to leave our heritage and coun- 
try, and go againſt theſe renegade dogs, 
unt we Sq not f incur damnation. e 


* 1 4" 
p : #6 


« Tur 
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25 Tur Portugueſe, Galicians, Caſti- 


: ragonians, when they thall behold, ane 2 


with you, the Engliſh, the French, the 
German Barons, the people of Cambreſis, 


of Angevins, of Bearn, of Gaſcony, Pro- 


vence, and Bretagne, will all fide with 
us: and reſt aſſured, with ſuch a power, 
we ſhall cut to pieces theſe miſerable 
wretches. Then it will be ſeen that Ga- 
vaudan was a true prophet. His predic- 
tions ſhall be fulfilled; theſe dogs ſhall 
all be maſſacred! and on thoſe altars, 
polluted by the worſhip of Mahomet, 


God ſhall be Wee and n, 2 


1 5 were common; and 


falſe as they proved, it did not leſſen the 
confidence of nen, nd the ende: | 
** of * hs BODE. | 


3 matted 1 Muff nen like "a 
and we are now. treated in the ſame. man- 
ner by them. The glory of the great 


29.1 * Saladin 


j 
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| Saladin had no Weight Where ſuperſtition 
reigned; and it is the ſame in all ages 
where ignorance and enthuſiaſm prevail. 


* 4 
"a 4 * - £ 
0 ot 4 * — * 8 


- GAVAUDAN was ſurrounded with theſe 
prejudices; but in another piece he wrote, 
in favour of that dark and obſcure ſtyle, 
then ſo much in uſe, and which he aſſerts 
is the moſt effectual means of trying the 
underſtanding of men, he makes the fol- 
ONE admirable wien | 5 


* LET none Viki me,” lays he, «« "OY | 

preferring a myſterious ſtyle; let none g 

ridicule on this account, till they are ca- 

pable of ſeparating the flour from the 

chaff; for the fool makes haſte to con- 

demn, and the ignorant only pretends to 

know all things, and muſes in the won- 

ders which are too mighty for his pene= 42 
| tration.“ | . — 
ft . es piece he inveighs againſt 
—_—_— and nya; 6: * if is caſter to guard 
Lats | ä 
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_ againſt the waves of the ſea, ' againſt 
flames of fire, and even againſt murderers 
themſelves, than to be proof againſt the 
artifices of that ſex. Their inclination to 
Hbertiniſm is the object of his ſatire, and 
his ſtyle on this occaſion is very far from 
being myſterious, or reſerved. But his 
lamentation on the death of his miſtreſs, 
expreſſes a very different turn of mind. 


* INSENSIBLE to all joy, dead to every 
impreſſion but that of deſpair, I ſhall 
languiſh out the remainder of my ſad 
days, like a turtle which hath loſt its tender 
mate! 


In one of his paſtorals % 3 of a 
ſhepherdeſs, who beſtowed on him the 
tendereſt marks of affection; and that he 
had been n e in her me. 
e © 1 weLL knew your ant * re- 
plied the ſhepherdeèſs, for I have been 


N 8 A cats to repoſe; and 
what 
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what have they gained, who were the 
cauſe of our ſeparation? they are not the 
happier ! They were cruel to part us! 
but we enjoy every thing; we poſſeſs the 
exquiſite delight of re- union! Gavaudan 
bleſſes Love, for having releaſed them from 
their cruel tyrants, and Wann them n 
. eee En „ Haken 


To time of this poet's death i is 5 not. 


MN 
5 7 . * 
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ETER RoGIERs was a gentleman of 
Auvergne; his parents had edu- 
cated him for the church: and he was 
made canon of Clermont. But his diſ- 
poſition was toward the world, and its 
pleaſures; and though he was in high 

eſteem for his learning, he preferred theſe 

- pleaſures to a life of ſtudy and retirement. 


y 
[7 
1 
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' Hez- therefore, forſook his: canoaſhip; - 


and became: a Troubadour. Ermengarde, - 


tte eldeſt daughter of Aimeri, the ſecond 


Viſcount of Narbonne, who was killed 


in 1134, at the battle of Fraga, in Spain, 


againſt the Saracens, was the heireſs of. 
her father, and governed his dominions 


with as much glory as wiſdom. © Beſides. 
the wit and the charms of an amiable 
woman, ſhe had the talents of a politician, 


and the valour of a Knight. Her merit 


drew around her a crowd of admirers ; 
and the poets, whom ſhe honoured with 
her favour, were not the leaſt ardent in 
their homage towards her. 


ATTACHED to Ermengarde, at firſt 


by her benevolence, ſhe ſoon became the 
_ of his Ot as of his verſe. 


The 


Ix was at the court of this renowned 
Viſcounteſs our poet fixed his refidence ; | 
and the kindneſs with, which he was. 
treated merited all his acknowlegement. 


* 
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The moſt 0. and unpolibed mind, 
ſays he, would acquire grace, if they had 

the er to en Suk this x ge 
ye | 


IN at MY of love, he titioeti him - 
ſelf to become worthy of her, by the cul⸗ 
tivation of every noble diſpoſition. He 
fears ſo much ſuperiority in rank, and in 
merit, will not deign to receive his ad- 
dreſſes; ** But hope is my ſupport,” --- 
* Sus EL Ess lovers“ adds he, © too 
much ardour towards your friends, tor- 

ments and renders you miſerable. Hence 
the quarrels you raiſe, and the jealouſies 
you nouriſh; theſe render you inſupport« 
able, theſe are unworthy-of love. "Thoſe 
who love truly, will diſdain all unfriend- 
ly ſuſpicions, and will ſhew their tender- 
| neſs by a firm reliance on their friends. 


THESE delicate ſentiments touched the 
V iſcountels, and ſhe refuted not the de- 
votion 


" N 
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 votion; of. our Troubadour. But how was 
it poſſible to eſcape the malicious - com- 
ments of her courtiers. She could not 
eſcape them. Envy, jealouſy, the moſt 
unkind reports reſounded every where, 
and the e of , 


nd 10 2 — r* 
44 


41 * 


th a eee on bara to baniſh | 
the Troubadour, on whom ſhe had ſhower- 
ed down her grace and favour. A reverſe 
of fortune theſe (gallant poets were ob- 
| liged often to experience. Rombaud, 
Lord of Orange, who was himſelf a Trou- 
badour, received the unfortunate Rogiers, 
whoſe chagrin was proportioned to * 
U and he tha owls. *** Diel. | 
12055 wy WOULD ee 50 hs loweſt fave 
in 8 houſe of Ermengarde, * reign - 
over the whole world.” 


RAMBAUD; 
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RamBavp, who received our Trouba= 
dour, was beloved by the Counteſs of Die, 
the wife of William of Poitiers. She was. 
a woman of genius, but little reputation; 
and her ſonnets beſpoke much levity of 
character. In one of them ſhe celebrates 
the merit of Rambaud ; a merit he poſ- 


ſeſſed not; for he was as unfaithful to the 


Counteſs, as he had been to many others, 
and particularly to Azelais, who was the 
firſt woman amon g the Provencal poets, 
and deſcended from a noble family of 
Montpellier. Being reproached by his 
- miſtreſs, becauſe he partakes not with her 
the pains and inquietudes of love, he 

anſwers her with a cruel witticiſm. 


*I wovuLD free you from any ſhare of 
_ theſe ſufferings, by bearing all the 8 8 
| 1 them myſelf." | 


ArTER a reſidence for ſome time at 
the court of Orange, our Troubadour 
| Paſſed ſucceſlively to that of Alphonſo II. 


—— __ 
at 
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king of Arragon, and W N. 


Count of Toulouſe. He received the moſt 


generous treatment at the latter; but no- 


thing could efface the tender melancholy, 


which the recollection of Ermengarde 
impreſſed on his ſoul. The world, into 


which he had entered with ſo much eager- 
neſs, had no longer any charms in his 
fight; and as he had formerly quitted his 


convent in purſuit of happineſs, he now 


retreated from the world, to obtain that 
peace he was deprived of, by his unhappy 
attachment to Ermengarde. Devoured 
with deſpair, and often refuſing to take 


| ſuſtenance, he died, not long after this, 


in the monaſtery of Grammont. 


. 
PETRARCEH ſpeaks of him in his Tri- 


| umph of Love. 


© FOLQUET 
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FOLQUET Dr MARSEILLES, 


Biſhop of Tourovss. . 


1 was the ſon of a Genoeſe 


. merchant, named Alphonſo, who 
was ſettled at Marſeilles, and when he 
died, left Folquet the heir of a rich eſtate, 


at an age when riches moſt powerfully. 


excite to pleaſure and prodigality. 5 


FoLqueT had a lively imagination; 


he had no taſte for commerce; and opu- 
lence in this age gave no diſtinction to 
perſons of obſcure birth. He preferred 
ſervice with the great, and the ſituation 
of a Troubadour, to that quiet and inde- 


pendent life, which his fortune beſtowed 


on him. By theſe means he gained free 
acceſs to many great Lords, 


+ 
- * 
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 Ricnard I. King of England, Al- 
phonſo II. King of Arragon, Raimond V. 
Count of Toulouſe, granted him marks 
of their eſteem; but he attached himſelf 
particularly to Barral, Viſcount of Mar- 
ſeilles, whoſe court was a theatre of gal- 
lantry. . 


Tur wife of the Viſcount bad too 
much grace, and wit, to fail of enchant- 
ing Folquet. He celebrated her under 
borrowed names; for the ſtrict virtue of 
the Viſcounteſs impoſed filence on any ex- 
preſs declaration of his paſſion. 


' Ox of his pieces, on this ſubject, is 
in too ſingular a ſtyle to be paſſed over ; 
| but, to underſtand i it, we mult obſerve, that 
love and mercy were ſupplicated as divi- 
aities by the Troubadours. EG 


« Love, thou haſt done me wrong, to 
come and lodge in my. heart, without 
. 


2 


* 
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bringing Mercy to relieve me ! without 
the aid of Mercy, Love is only a torment. 


„ Love, thou wouldft. ruin all the 
world ! But would it not be more honour- 
able for thee to be overcome by Mercy ? 
by ſuffering this conqueſt, wouldſt OY 
loſe wy ww 25 


9.) 408 ns how bleſt were I, if Mercy 
would bend that firm and lofty branch, 


to which I am for ever bound. The 
higheſt among the great, the worthieſt 


among the good, can eaſily accord theſe 
divinities: that ſhe unites things more 


oppoſite, the clear white and the beauti- 
ful carnation in her face, are a full proof, 
I. wiſh only to declare my feelings ; but 
| this would be an unpardonable temerity. 
How can my heart contain ſo vaſt a love 


It is like a great tower reflected from a 


ſmall inirrour.“ 


Begin) Fol q. 
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For gur, fo far from keeping his paf- 
ſion within due bounds, meditates the ſe- 
duction of the Counteſs; and, to accom- 
pliſh it, pays the moſt zealous court to 
her two ſiſlers, Laura de Saint- Julien, 
and Mobile de Pontevez; ; women of 
diſtinguiſhed beauty, and ſtill more dif- 
|  tinguiſhed merit. He hoped, by this ar- 
tifice, not only to ſucceed in his deſigns 

on Aala is, but to induce. her to receive 
his Wen under the- veil of a 


| Tur ſenbbility and delicacy. of Azalats 
was ſo wounded, by the diſcovery of 
Folquet's baſeneſs, that, to whatever mo- 
tive it was owing, in the height of her 
indignation, ſhe. accuſed him of criminal 
views on the Lady Saint- Julien of this | 
ſhe brought ſeveral witneſſes, overwhelm- 
'ed him with reproaches, and had him im- 
_mediately expelled from her court. 


In deſpair, at ſo terrible a diſgrace, 
Polquet {wore he would n never more com- 
55% 0. 
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poſe verſes; Marſeilles became inſupport- 
able to him, and he fought an aſylum 
at che court of William VIII. Lord of 
Montpellier, who had married Eudoxia, 
the daughter of Manuel, Emperor of 

Conſtantinople. ; | 311 

AccorDiNG to the cuſtom of that age, 
ſhe bore the title of Empreſs, which ay 
inherited from her birth. 


GENEROUS hy amiable, ſhe received 
the Troubadour with kindneſs, intereſted: | 
herſelf, in a lively manner, in his cha- 
grin, and re animated his muſe. The 
oath of a poet would be ill kept, with 
ſuch encouragement to break it. f | 

* „„ | * WY} 

« T ur order I have received from the | 
Empreſs, to renew my ſong, is too much 
for my glory can make no reſiſtance.” 


Ix the piece he compoſed, he inveighs 
againſt the malice. of his cenſurers, and 
„„ ſays: 
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ſays 0 The grief of being renounced, 
and denied pardon by Azalais, will dif- 
treſs my ſoul to the day of my death.” 
A ſpirit ſo turbulent as Folquet's, could 
not be at reſt, and he employed it in ex- 
citing the Chriſtians to make war againſt 
the Infidels. 


Tun battle of Alarcos, gained, in 1194, 
by the Miramolin of Africa, againſt Al- 
phonſo, King of Caſtile, ſpread an uni- 
verſal terror in Spain, and the neighbour- 
ing territories. Twenty thouſand Caſti- 
lians periſhed in this battle, their King 
fled to. Toledo, and ſeveral cities were 
taken and plundered, 


| New attacks were dreaded ; the army 
of the Miramolin, augmented by preach- 
ing up an Infidel cruſade, in oppoſition 
to that of the Chriſtians; and this was - 
very natural, as the wars of the Muſſul- 
men paſſed always for religious, wars. 
Alphonſo, on his part, implored the aſ- 
5 | N ſiſtance 


— 
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ſiſtance of the Pope, the Kings of France 
and England, and the other Catholic 
powers; and Folquet, to implore their 
zeal, thus addreſſes them. | | 

« THERE is no pretext for your delay ; 
God muſt be ſerved. The loſs of the 
Chriſtians muſt be revenged. The King 
of Arragon, who invites the aid of others, 
cannot refuſe his own princes ; this is the 
price you muſt all pay, if you would 
purchaſe the crown of glory! King of 
Caſtile, lend no ear to the falſe reports of 


your enemies; neither be diſcouraged by - 


your misfortunes 3 God teaches you, by 
them, to put your truſt in him alone.“ 


Tusk ſentiments accorded with the 
change in Folquet's character. Having 
loſt moſt- of his patrons, by death, in a 
| ſhort ſpace of time, he was ſeized with a 

deep melancholy, and gave himſelf up to 
devotion ; and, as a laſt piece, he publicly 
confeſſes his enormous ſins, and implores 


the 


the mercy of God, in the humbleſt pro- 
ſtration before him, his hands claſped to- 
gether, and tears ſtreaming from his eyes: 
his ſighs, his deſires, were now only for 
a cloiſter. | 
He ink his- vie, of whom no 
mention was made before), to take the 
veil. He took the monaſtic vow at Ci- 
teaux, about the year 1 2003 35 and his two 
fons followed his ee ene a 


Ix this ene ieee dur bas end- 
ed his life as an obſcure and peaceful 
monk, his hiſtory, conſidering the age he 
lived in, might juſtly have been conelud- 
ed with celebrating his virtue; but, un- 
| fortunately for the world, he appeared in 
it again, to play the part of a fanatic; 
a part much more dreadful and danger- 
. ous, than that of a gallant and libertine 
poet, above all, when it holds its power 
from the intrigue and authority of courts. 


„„ 5 Two 
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Two years after his transformation, 
Folquet became Abbe of Torronet, in the 
dioceſe of Toulon; and, in 1205 , the 
chapter of Toulouſe elected him, in the ' "= 
place of William Rabaſtens, biſhop of | 
that city, who was depoſed by the 18 7 
of Pope Innocent III. 


4 


Tuls was the period when the moſt 
cruel ſtorms were gathering againſt thoſe 
unfortunate people, ſtigmatiſed by differ- 
ent names, but principally that of the 
Albigenſes, who roſe up againſt the riches 
and the power of the clergy, and were ex- 
poſed to their keeneſt hatred, becauſe they 
juſtly reproached them with the falſehood 


of their doctrines, and the irregularity. of 
their lives. . 


« 


= Taree people multiplied every day in 
Languedoc ; and our new prelate found a 
cauſe, on which to exert his furious and 
ungovernable temper. 


Tusk 
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Task wars, with the Albigenſes, are 

an eſſential part of the hiſtory of the 

Troubadours; as many of their pieces are 


invectives on the cruelties exerciſed againſt 


them; and to determine the truth of theſe 
invectives, their hiſtory muſt be known. 


IN NocENT III. fo celebrated for his 
enterpriſes, had iſſued orders to reclaim 
the ſecular power, in order to puniſh thoſe 
who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit themſelves to 
the church; and, if the great Lords re- 
fuſed to ſupport him with their aid, they | 
were to be excommunicated. 


8 the ſixth, Count of Tou- 
louſe, did not reliſh this ſtrange method 
of converſion; and thought it by no 
means incumbent on him to deſtroy his 
ſubjeQts, becauſe they had fallen into an 
error. On his refuſal to do this, Peter 


Caſtelneau, a legate monk, excommuni- 
cates him without any ceremony, A 


threatening letter, from the Pope, gives 
him 
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him new inquietude ; " intimidated by theſe 


meaſures, he Promiſes to do all they de- 
ſire, and receives abſolution. But the le- 


gate, not finding ſufficient rigour. in his 
conduct againſt the heretics, becomes more 


incenſed againſt him than ever. After 
having accuſed him, to his face, of cow- 
ardice, of perjury, and even of tyranny, 
he thunders out againſt him the moſt ter- 
rible anathemas. All the offers, all the 
promiſes of Raimond, are rejected with 
arrogance. Enraged at laſt with this treat- 


ment, he threatens the audacious mon 


with death: appaled at the threat, he 


withdraws from court. Two unknown 
perſons attack him as he is paſſing the 


Rhone, and one of them kills him with 
his ſpear. 


CounT RAI MOND was ſuſpected of this 
murder. Innocent publiſhed a cruſade 


' againſt the heretics, which had in view 
the deſtruction of this prince, rather than 
the extirpation of hereſy, The croſs had 

ee Rn | never 
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never before been taken to exterminate 
Chriſtians. This firſt example of it was 
followed by the moſt dreadful conſe- | 

| * 


a ſignalized his violent zeal at 
Toulouſe; and, in conſequence of this, 
he was ſent by the new legates to the 

Pope, as an agent the moſt worthy to be 
employed in this cruſade. Raimond, on 
his part, ſent his miniſter, charged with 
his ſubmiſſions. The Pope promiſed to 
abſolve him when he had proved his in- 
nocence; but demanded, as a ſurety, that 
he ſhould give up ſeven of his largeſt 
caſtles to the Romiſh church, which was 

in effect ſaying, he muſt deliver e : 
up to his enemies. | 


Taz weakneſs of this prince, in ac- 
cepting ſuch conditions, is truly aſtoniſh- 
ing; but the conduct of the biſhop of 
Toulouſe is ſtill more ſo, who, though 
his — excited againſt him the a 
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cion "IP the hatred: of the Pontiff, and 

urged him, by inſtructions to his legates 
to make uſe of the moſt odious ö 
againſt Raimond. With reſpect to the 1 
Count, ſays he, © I adviſe you to em- 


ploy deceit. You may begin by making 

war on the other heretics, as if you feared, 
when united, they would be more difficult. 

to conquer ; -and then you may attack the 

Count, when he is alone, and unable to 

receive ſuccour. We adviſe you, with the 
apoſtle, to employ deceit.” 


FoLQUuET ought, at leaſt, to have bluſh- 
ed for ſo unworthily profaning the name 
boat the apoſtle. | 

0 cruſaders advanced, and the orders 1 
of Rome were going to be executed. = 
Raimond, with all ſpeed, delivered up | : - | 4 | 
| op bag caſtles to the EOS Milon. | 2—ͤ 
© A couch was to judge him at Saint | i 1 
Gilles: he preſented himſelf in his ſhirt, if 
„„ | oO at 
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at the porch of the church, and took all 
the oaths they required of him. He was 
led into the church by the legate, who 
whipped him with rods ; after WR * 
received abſolution. 


 OBL1GED, after this, to take the croſs, 
and fight againſt his own ſubjects, he was 
at the ſacking of Beziers, in 1209, where 
the inhabitants were maſſacred, without 
ſparing even the Catholics. Kill them 
all;” faid a legate monk, of Citteaux, 
God knows thoſe who are his.“ 


Ir was not ſufficient to gratify the 
court of Rome, its fanatic partiſans, and 
the famous general of the cruſade, Simon, 
Count of Montfort, to overwhelm Rai- 
mond with ſhame and grief ; they were 
bent on depriving him of his territories ; 
and, to effect this, laid every day ſome 
new crime to his charge, and commanded - 
him to deliver up all the Toulouſians who 
were luſpected of — Raimond re- 
fuſed 
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fuſed to comply, and proteſted he wou'd 
go to the Pope, and make complaint of 
theſe horrible f injuries. 


Tas legates, on n this, laid his city alter: 
an interdict, and went to the Pope to 
make their accuſations againſt him. Rai- 
mond went to Rome, where a ſolemn ab- 

. ſolution reſtored, to appearance, his tran- 
quillity. Nevertheleſs, on his return to his 
dominions, offering to juſtify himſelf, at 
a new council at Saint Gilles, either from 
the crime of hereſy, or from the murder 
of Peter Caſtelneau, his juſtification was 
not only rejected, but he was again ex- 
communicated by the legates. W 


RE was little doubt · but that it was 
by the order of the Pope, as he aſſured 
to the Count of Montfort the property he 
had invaded of this unfortunate prince. 
Folquet completed his miſery, by raiſing 
a particular cruſade againſt the heretics in. 
. to whom he granted extraor- N 
a7 dinary Z o 
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dinary indulgences. The party which 
was ſtrongeſt, and who poſſeſſed the chief 
part of the city, was called the White 
Brotherhood ; and the : burghers, who op- 
poſed them, the Black Brotherhood ; be- 
tween theſe. parties there were continual 
and bloody engagements. The biſhop, 
having ordered the white brotherhood to 
march to the ſiege of Lavour, where the 
fury of the cruſaders was now ſignalized, 

the Count forbade them ; they deſpiſed 
his prohibition, and obeyed the commands 
of che biſhop. 


3 


| Soon after * 1 Cound. bicaſelf 


oy perplexed, in what manner to conduct his 
ordination, becauſe the legates had laid 


every place under an interdict, which be- | 
longed to the excommunicated prince. 


He, therefore, deſired Raimond to leave 


the city on ſuch a day, for the benefit of 
air and exerciſe. Raimond conſidered this 
n as an inſult, and ook orders to 

5 on 


Folquet,. immediately to leave his domi- | 


nions. 


- — 


% I was not. an a biſhop 1 the 


Count; ſaid Folquet. . I will not go: 


1 am elected according to eccleſiaſtical law, 
and not by violence, or his power. I will 
not, therefore, go at his bidding. Let f 
him come and oblige me, if he dare. I 


am ready to die, that I may obtain glory 


by the blood of the holy paſſion. Let 


him come, the tyrant! accompanied. with 


all his dien, be will find me en 
and alone. e eg 


15 I WAIT my act 4 ee 


and I fear nought that, man can dou unto . 


99 
me. 5 8 i 3 


to princes than fanaticiſm, diſguiſed un⸗ 
der this fervour of devotion, and this 


ſeeming paſſion for martyrdom. Thus : 


was that religion rendered odious, which 
| G 2 dhteſe 
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theſe ambitious zealots affected moſt 2 zea- 5 


my to ora 


Fol auꝝr braved the Count for three 


weeks, in his capital, and then went from 


Toulouſe of his own accord; but it was 


only with the view of exciting, every 
where, againſt him the ſpirit of revolt 
and of treachery. He joined the army 


of Montfort, who laid ſiege to Toulouſe, 


and declared to the Toulouſians, that they 


beſieged them for no other reaſon but for 
acknowleging Raimond as their prince, 
and permitting him to remain among 
them; and that they ſhould receive no in- 


jury, if they would expel the Count and 


his partiſans, and receive, for their lord, 
whomſoever the church ſhould - appoint : 
but that, if they would not comply with 
theſe terms, they ſhould be treated as be. 


n and abettors nh hereſy. 


Tur Toulouſians u to Gele by 
their . Folquet ſent orders to all the 
a $ Wo eccle- 
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_ eccleſiaſtics to go out of the city immedi - 
ately, They came out in proceſſion, bare- 
footed, bringing away with them the holy 


ſacrament. . 4 


Tas fidelity of the Toulouſ jans, and 
their admirable affection to their prince, 
was not a ſufficient defence againſt the 
cruel power that aſſaulted chem. In 1215, | 
Folquet, deputed by the legate, took poſ- 
ſeſſion, in the name of the church of 
Rome, of the city and the caſtle, which 
was the palace of Raimond. The city 
and the caſtle were delivered up to bim, 
and Raimond, his ſons, and their wives, 
were conſtrained to withdraw to a private 
houſe. . | 


TRIUMPHING in the ſucceſs of theſe 
outrages, Folquer went to Rome the ſame , 
year, and took with him Saint Dominic, 
whoſe order was juſt ſet on foot, at Tou- 
louſe. He preſented him to the Pope, 
- . F 
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and earneſtly ſollicited the confirmation of 
an order, fo formidable to the innovators. 


Rarimonp,” with his ſons, and the 
Counts of Foix and Cominge, appearing 
in the Lateran council, F olquet oppoſed a 
Cardinal who ſpoke in their favour, and 
gave this reaſon for oppoſing him : « The 
Count of Foix cannot deny, that his pro- 
vince is filled with heretics; for, after the 
caſtle of Montſegues was taken, they 
- burnt all the inhabitants.“ Among the 
prelates in this council, there were ſome 
who would have had the diſpoſſeſſed 
princes re- eſtabliſhed in their dominions ; 
but Folquet and the reſt threatened them 
with joining all their forces with the 
uſurper, Simon Montfort, if they pre- 
ſumed to deprive him of the conqueſts he 
had made. The council, at laſt, decided, 
that the conqueſts of the cruſaders ſnould 
be held by that General : and the reſt of 
Raimond's dominions ſhould be ſequeſter- 


ed for his 8 5 8 
| FANA- 
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| FANATICISM had no more regard for 
juſtice, than for religion; and this will 


more flagrantly appear in the finiſhing - 


ſtroke of Folquet's execrable character. ; 


hes 


Mon r ron r had been expelled from 
Beaucaire. Suſpecting the Toulouſians 


held intelligence with his enemies, he 
marched againſt their city, and ſwore he 
would never lay down his arms, till they 


had delivered up the principal citizens, as 
hoſtages; they ſent deputies to him to 
clear up his ſuſpicions. His relations, his . 
friends, exhorted him to clemency. Fol- 


quet alone, whoſe function obliged him, 
in a ſpecial manner, to join in theſe ex- 


hortations, urged him to the greateſt bar- 
barities. He adviſed him to ftrip the inha- 


bitants of all their poſſeſſions, and to put 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them into 


priſon : mand, not ſatisfied with having 
urged theſe violent meaſures, he deter- 


mined to inſure the ſucceſs of them by an 
infamous treachery. He went into the 
| 0 „ rey 
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city, and aſſured his diocefi ans, that Mont- 
fort would pardon the citizens, if they 
would go and aſk it of him ; they relied 
on this aſſurance, and crowded out of the 
city in multitudes; as faſt as they advanc- 
ed, they were made priſoners ; and Fol- 
| quet, in the mean time, commanded the 
ſoldiers, who followed him, to pillage the 
city. His perfidy thus became apparent; 
the enraged people take up arms, fall 

upon the cruſaders, and repulſe them. | 


Ox this the General threatens the pri- 
ſoners with death, if they do not perſuade 
their fellow - citizens to ſurrender; but 
Folquet, and the Abbe of Saint Sernin, 
take a more effectual method; they run 
through the ſtreets, declaring that Mont- i 
fort relents; that he beholds their diſ- 
treſſes with grief; that he offers liberty to 
the priſoners, and pardon for what is paſt, 
if the inhabitants will reſign to him their 
arms, and their towers; if not, he will : 
execute the priſoners, Folquet and the 
„ 1 1 2 Abbe 


* 
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Abbe gave themſelves for guarantees of 


theſe promiſes, 'and the Toulouſians ac- 


cepted conditions; from whence they 


hoped for the reſtoration of their peace. 


| The next day Montfort came to ſign 
the peace at the city hotel, where the arms 
were to be depoſited; and, according to 


the convention, his Salaten took poſſeſſion 
of the towers. 1049004] 


} 


* 


eee himſelf thus maſter of the 
city, he propoſed, in council, the giving 


up Toulouſe, to pillage, and then razing 
it to its foundations. The perſons of ho- 
nour, in his council, vehemently oppoſed 
ſo deteſtab'e a perfidy ; but Folquet, and 
the reſt, who no doubt directed the opi- : 
nion of Montfort, adviſed a ſort of me- 
dium, which only rendered their diſhoneſt 
meaſures more atrocious; this was, to 
detain the priſoners, and diſperſe them 
hereafter, and to make the citizens redeem 


the ſackage of their city, by a heavy ſum. 


In 
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In effect they exacted from the Toulou- 


ſians thirty thouſand marks of filver. 


AFTER ſuch repeated exceſſes, which 


branded with infamy the epiſcopal order, 
Folquet, in 1217, deſired leave of the 
Pope to return to the cloiſter: what 


was his motive is uncertain, whether en- 
muſiaſm, artifice, or chagrin ; for the diſ- 


poſitions of ſuch a man can never be 
: aſcerjalged: : 


, 


Tus Pope obliged him to continue in 


his ſee; and Montfort, to recompence 


him for his zeal in his cauſe, gave him 


| the caſtle of Urefeuil, with a number of 
villages which belonged to it. Thus was 


the cruſade, againſt the Albigenſes, a ſource 


of riches to the church of Toulouſe. The 


Inquiſition was more worthy of ſuch an 
origin: Folquet firmly eſtabliſhed it in his 
dioceſe, and completed there, oy” its 
means, the 95s of fanaticiſm, 
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Tris prelate died in 1231, and was | 
ſainted, after his death, by the monks of 4. 
Citteaux ; - even Petrarch extols him, in 
his Triumph of Love. Dante places 
him in his Paradiſe, with the ſouls of 

the bleſſed ; and Genoa, and Marſeilles, 
diſputed the glory of having given 
him birth, as if he had been another 

* Homer. | 1 . | . 


PoE TI CAL canoniſations were of no 
conſequence, but that of the ehurch was 
| A to do r vic ral 2 


TRE a of 0 doifter; and of 


the age, account for ſtranger things than 


Tur wading anden ſuch a ſcene of 

| blood, is a painful taſk ; but it is recom- 

penſed by the happy reflections conveyed 

to the mind, on the compariſon of paſt 
and preſent ages. Folquet would have 8 
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' had leſs renown as a ſimple Troubadour 5 
as a cruel bigot, his name will be brand- 


ed with eternal reproach. 


e xf & N EE f 


Tan DA urn N of AUVERGNE, 


"ns the Bis Bop of C ES M ONT. 


ROM whence came the title of Dau- 


phin, is a queſtion of ſmall import 


in the hiſtory of the Troubadours; but 


as a few words will ſerve to explain its 
origin, it may not be amiſs to give it a 


| place. here. 


AT the tournaments, each Lord bore 


upon his ſhield ſome diſtinguiſhed mark. 
A Count d' Albon, had taken a dolphin 

8 for his emblem; he ſignalized himſelf in 
the tournaments, and was extolled as the 
| Knight of the Dolphin. It became ſoon 


the prevailing cuſtom to call him ſimply 


the Dauphin; ; and this celebrated name 
became 
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| became a title of Fobont for his deſcend- 
ants. It paſſed into the houſe of Au- 
vergne, (according to Baluſe and Charier), 


by a daughter of Guignes III. Count of 
Albon and Vienne, who married William 


VII. Count of Auvergne. Contrary to the 


right of repreſentation, he was diſpoſſeſ- 


ſed by William VIII. his uncle, and on- 


ly granted a conſiderable eſtate, which he 
tranſmitted to his poſterity. His ſon was 


the firſt who took the title of Dauphin; 
and this new title diſtinguiſhed | his branch | 


aw: that of William . 


| 731 Dauphin of Auvergne is the ſame 
Troubadour who is ſpoken of 1 in the life | 


of Richard, ag of ene 


Tur roses MEAT repreſent 


him as a moſt accompliſhed Knight; in 


valour and in tenderneſs exceeded by none 
of a fine imagination, ſolid ſenſe, diſtin- 


guiſhed courteſy, and poliſhed converſa- 


| ton 3 an emulator of — and patron 
: of 
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of poets, whom he drew in vaſt numbers 

to his court, and whom he honoured and 
loaded with his favours. Perhaps the 
facts that will be related of his character 
may take ſomething 8 from the high praiſe 


here beſtowed on it; and which accord 
neither with his ruinous prodigality on 


one ſide, nor his demeaning avarice on 
the 2 7 = : 


Tur Ching: on which he piqued 
- himſelf, had reduced him to ſuch difficul- 
ties, that he 30 charged with the moſt diſ- 
honourable actions to repair his fortune, 
and to continue that exceſs, which was 
conſidered in this age, as it has been in 

too many others, to be the Proof of a 


noble mind, and the greateſt virtue in 4 


ciety. . The firſt inſtance given of the 


avarice of this prince, 15. | however a little 


7 2 


fingalar. 


A Lang, ee n of 8 


he was very fond, having one day aſked 
| : his | 
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his under-ſteward for ome: bacon, to fry 
with eggs, received only half of a flitch ; 
and this was the ſubject of a violent ſatire. 


| Tux biſhop of Clermont, brother of 
Count Gui, couſin of the Dauphin, whoſe 
diſpoſition was turbulent, and ſevere, 


wrote a ſharp couplet, to reproach. the 
prince for this Roginels, | 


a * pd touched to the quick 
with this accuſation, revenges himſelf 
with all the fury of a poet. he accuſes 
the Biſhop of his amours with a woman, 
whoſe huſband he had cauſed to be aſſaſſin 
ated; and adds, that if he was not with 
held by other motiyes, he ſhould rejoice, 
from his ſoul, to kill an extrayagant 
: A NEW 7 from the Biſhop 3 
the ſame effect as the former. The 
Dauphin retorted with, terrible ſeverity, 
* the Bilkop v with refuſing a 
: place 
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place of burial to his beſt friends, unleſs 
they paid him profuſely of exacting 
from the rich a thouſand crowns for a cof- 
fin; and of employing the tax he raiſed 
upon the dead, in a war againſt the living “. 
He prays God to hate the Biſhop as much 
as the Biſhop loves England. It is by 
treaſons,” he adds, © that he has made ac- 
knowlegement for the bounties of the 

King of France, who promiſed to raiſe 
him from the ſituation of a canon, to a 
high dignity in the church. Is it aſto- 
niſhing he ſhould fail in his allegiance 
to Kings and Princes, who diſhonours his 
profeſſion, and diſobeys his God! The 
Prelate reviles me unjuſtly; and, did I 
not reſpect the office of the Prelate, 5 
would reveal ſuch things of him, as 
ſhould cauſe his gown to be ſtripped over 
his ears. How ſingular and contradictory 
a manner his was, of expreſſing reſpect, 
en from another paſſage * this in 


*The Biſhop had been the cauſe of prolonging 
the v war — the King. = i 
veddlive, 


* 
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vective, in which he ſays, He waited 
with impatience for the legate, who was 
to depoſe the Biſhop.” Violent paſſion 
operates like drunkenneſs on the mind, 
and produces the moſt glaring contradic- 
tions, both in word and action. 


As to the Biſhop of Clermont, his con- 
duct merited the ſevereſt reproaches. At 1 
variance with his brother, Count Gui, 
| (probably becauſe the latter had abandon- 
ed the King of England, to ſerve Philip 
Auguſtus), he plundered his territories, 
and launched againſt him a general inter- 
diction; a more fatal enemy to princes 


than the greateſt martial power. The 
Count had recourſe to Pope Innocent III. 
The Archbiſhop of Narbonne was com- 
miſſioned to do him juſtice. 


AFTER a ſhort reconciliation, in 1199 
the animoſities of theſe brothers revived, 
with fo much violence, that the Pope, and 
Philip Auguſtus, could ſcarce put a flop 
| | 8 3 + W 


_ 
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to them; by the exertion of all _—_ au- 
 thority. = 


In a piece of the Biſhop's againſt his 
brother, addreſſed to the Troubadour 
Peter r Me, he 8 0 : | 


„ Taz whole world would be ruined, 
if the power of the Count equalled his 
defire to torment and deftroy.”? 


To return to the Dauphin of Auvergne. 
He ſeemed formed for quarrels, inſtead of 
. courteſy and tenderneſs aſcribed to 
dim; he had a ſhameful broil with Peter 
Pelliſier, a citizen of Turenne, whoſe 
courage, courteſy, and liberality, are highly 
praiſed by the Provengal hiſtorian. By 
theſe good qualities, this citizen acquired 
a- conſideration and reſpect, which was 
ſingular in an age, wherein perſons in 
common life were univerſally treated with 
indifference and contempt. The Viſcount 
of Turenne made him Bailiff of his 
province 4 


$ 


1 
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; province ; this was an office of great dig- 
nity, and generally filled by perſons of 
rank. The Bailiff aflembled all the 
Militia in his juriſdiction, publiſhed the 


orders of his Lord, and preſided at the 


execution of them; received all the duties 
of the province, paſſed the inveſtitures, 
and received the homage of the purchaſers. 
In fine, the Bailiff gorerten as mini- 
ſter under the Prince. 


Tux Dauphin of Auvergne, who was 
in love with the daughter of the Viſcount, 
had occaſion, for the aſſiſtance of Pelliſier: 
he was generous, and lent the Dauphin the 
money he wanted; but he never reſtored 


what he had borrowed. At laſt, Pelliſier 
demanded his money; the Dauphin af- 


fected ignorance of the loan, and ceaſed 


to frequent the houſe of the Viſcount, to 
avoid the ſhame of ſuch a conduct, or 


the obligation of paying the debt. Pelli- 


ſier thus reproaches him with his baſeneſs. 
Hs 2» 


* 
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I Apvisx, and J order the Dauphin 
to keep within his own doors, and not to 
ftarve himſelf, left his viſage ſhould be- 
tray his meanneſs; no one can behave 
more vilely to a friend. When he could 
obtain principal and intereſt, then what 
couriers, what meſſages! Now, not a 
fingle letter or billet. Never was any one 
ſo unfaithful to their word ; but he is 
young, he wil amend.” 
A. RUDE anſwer um dhe Dauphin was 
all the fruit he reaped, for the mildneſs of 
his conduct towards him. 


« CouRTEOUS villain! (an expreſſion 
meant to reproach him with his low birth, 
and his high airs ;) Courteous villain ! af- 
ter having ſpent the inheritance left you 
by your father, in folly and exceſs, do 
you. think I ſhall enrich you with my 
wealth, in ſpite of heaven, who made you 
a fool? I ſwear to you, on my faith, yau 


ſhall never have a ſous from me. Go, 
and 


* 
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and ſeek your fortune as a pilgrim.—Go, 


againſt thoſe who refuſe pan.” 


tone which was uſed, even by perſons of 
Tank in this age, to their enemies and in- 
feriors. There are two other ſatires of 
the Dauphin, againſt ſome jongleurs, which 
could not be read with patience. 


Tur Dauphin of Auvergne died in 
1234, as well as the Biſhop of Clermont, 
who was made e of Lyons in 
1227. 


H3 ALBERT, 


101 


and aſk alms as a blind beggar ; and . : 


THESE 9 ES to ſhew the rude. 


* 
— 
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ALBERT, Marquiſs of MALAsPinA. 


HE houſe of Malaſpina was one of 
the moſt illuſtrious in Lombardy. 


Albert was contemporary with Rambaud, 
of Vaqueiras, and flouriſhed at the end 


of the twelfth century, as appears from a 
curious dialogue of Albert and Rambaud, 


in which the Marquiſs aſks the latter, if 


it was true that his miſtreſs had diſmiſſed 


him; that all the. ſongs he had made for 
her were in vain ; and that ſhe had writ- 


ten againſt him with ſeverity? 


. 


« THE deceiver has abandoned me; 


T think you would do well to marry her, 
for I find much reſemblance between you. 


Your word and your oath is as ſoon broken ; 


you will ſacrifice both to your intereſt ; 
you, whom the Genoeſe reproach with 
having 
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having robbed in the highway ; and of 
this the Milaneſe are not ignorant.” 
ALBERT. 


„ Ip I gave myſelf to pillage, it was 
not from the deſire of heaping up riches 


but for the pleaſure of ſpending them. 
You, Rambaud, I have ſeep in Lombardy, 
walking on foot like a vile jongleur ; as 


deſpiſed in love, as wretched in fortune. 


It would then have been a generous alms 


to have given you food. Recollect in 
what a miſerable condition I found you at 


| Pavia.“ 


R AM B A U-D. 


0 You are the firſt man in the world 


for calumny, and every * work; ; the - 


laſt for valour and merit.” 


1 ESO 


diculous folly, in quitting the occupation 
of a > Jongleur, by which you lived i in eaſe, 


H 4 to 
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to become a Knight: this new profeſſion 


has cauſed you ſtrange inquietudes. Since 


you have betaken yourſelf to a courtier, 
inftead of a ſumpter-horſe, you have not 
once employed either ſword or lance.” 


From this dialogue, pillage and vio- 
lence appear to have been the ſport of 
warriors; and, ſo far from being aſhamed 
of it, they made it their boaſt, when they 
appropriated the fruit of their rapine to 
vain profuſion and expence. The rob- 
bery on the highway, with which the 
Marquis is here reproached, was eſteemed 
a kind of right; and, in that continual 


ſtate of war which the great were in with 


one another, bravery was looked upon as 
the ſoul of ſociety. 5 


THERE is a dialogue of great ſimpli- 
eity between this Troubadour, and his 
miſtreſs, which merits to be noticed. 


I coMMEND myſelf to you, Madam. 


Never have I loved any one as | love you.“ 
85 FRIEND. 
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| « FRIEND. I aſfure, I promiſe” you, I 


will reward your love.” 


. 4 You delay too long, Madam.“ 


an FRIEND. You ſhall loſe OY by 


this delay.” 


Sw EAR to you, Madiin,. that I ſhall 


12 


die if you defer my happineſs ! 


« Friend. Conſider that I love you in 
good truth; that I love you with all my 


heart.” 


« Have pity on me, where Ma- 


dam. 
9 


uy And fol will, my friend.“ 


« I am ſo rejoiced, ſo tranſported with 
the love I bear you, Madam.” 


50 5 joyous friend, my heart is ever 


; years. | 


« Givs it me then, Madam.“ 
«© YEs, 


* 
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« VES, I conſent, my handſome, my 
amiable friend. 


Sep I yLAacr in you all my confidence, 
Madam ; for you I ſigh, for you I ſing.” 


« FRIEND. You are in the right for 
you know how much I love you,” 


6c W proof mall 1 have of it, 
Madam.“ 

« Friend, 1 give you my faith. I 
pledge it with this kiſs!” 


* Tins tender proof of love ſoothes 
| is? me 


« FRIEND. n is by patience and lub 
miſſion that loyal lovers arrive at felicity. 
SIMPLICITY like this muſt pleaſe in 
We have no other account of this 
Troubadour, but that he was courteous, 
and liberal. It is not known in what 


year he died. | | 
Fu W I L= 
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WILLIAM CABESTAING, 


HE life of this Tube appears 

ſo much intermixed with romance, 

that was it not confirmed by other writ- 

ings, both in manuſcript and in print, it 

would have been paſt over; but as a view 

of ancient manners are included, it de- | 
ſer ves a place. 


WILLIAM CABESTAING was a gentle- 
man of Rouſſillon z noble by birth, but 
poor in fortune. He ſerved as page to 
Raimond, of Caſtel-Rouſſillon . The 
hiſtorian gives Raimond the title of my 
Lord, a title always claimed by Knights. 
Tunovon the houſe of Cabeſtaing was 
as ancient as that of Raimond, it "Ow not 


37 8 There is Ri at Rouſſillon A tower, called | 


prevent 
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prevent his — Bim: Raimond's fur 


C 


rank of Kni . 


Tur happy expreſſion of countenance, 
the wit, and amiable qualities of this 
young man, rendered him dear to his 
maſter, and beloved by his family, Rai- 
mond ſoon gave him a ſingular proof of 
his affection, by making him gentleman- 
-uſher to his wife ; he was far from ap- 
prehending the fatal conſequence of his 


3 


* Maram MarcueriTa (for fo was 
| this Lady called) found ſo much attention, 
and defire to pleaſe, in her young domeſ- 
tic, joined with ſo graceful a figure, and 
manner ſo lively and intereſting, - that ſhe 
was inchanted with his ſociety, and yield- 
ed her heart to every tender impreſſion of 
love. Whether Cabeſtaing was with-held 
by timidity, or reſpect, he did not notice 


her behaviour, n his ſenſibility was 
5 extreme. 
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extreme. Marguerita wiſhed to be un- 
derſtood in filence ; but, having waited 
long in vain, ſhe was determined to break 
the ice herſelf, and thus queſtioned him. 


«© WILLIAM, if a lady loved thee, 
couldſt thou love again ?”—* Ves, truly, 
Madam, if I believed her in earneft.”— 
Thou ſpeakeſt well; and canſt thou not 
diſtinguiſh true love, from feigned ?'— 
Theſe queſtions opened the eyes of Ca- | 
beftaing ; and this paſſion produced he ' 
following tender lines. | 


8 


Ga is my ſong; for the ſofteſt love 
inſpires me -O thou, whoſe beauty 
tranſports my ſoul, may I be forſaken, 
may [I be curſed by love, if I give my 
heart to another. Was my faith to hea- 
ven equal, I ſhould inſtantly be received 
into Paradiſe ! I have no power to defend 
myſelf. againſt your charms ; be honous- _ 
able, therefore, and take pity on me. 


Permit; at leaſt, tha: [ kiſs your gloves; 
I pre- 
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| I preſume not to aſk any higher mark of 


your favour.” 


To a heart already ms ſuch 
lines were irreſiſtible. Though they were 
not addreſſed to her, Marguerita well 
knew their import, and made this known 


to Cabeſtaing, when they were alone. 


« AN haſt thou, then, at laſt, diſco- 


vered, William, that a lady can love thee; 
dad nd doſt thou find i in me a enn | 
lleſs friend?“ | 


« "RY Madam, ſince that happy mo- 
ment I entered your ſervice, I have been 


always charmed with your goodneſs, and 


the truth and frankneſs of Ju behaviour 
towards me.“ 


« 1 SWEAR to thee,” replied Mar- 
guerita, thou ſhalt never have eauſe to 


change thy opinion. Never, no, never 
will I deceive thee!” 'With theſe words 


- the 


the embraced him, as a pledge of her 


eternal love. Cabeſtaing thus gave vent : 


to his feelings. 


% AMox a thouſand fiowers, in a 


ſpacious garden, I have choſen the faireſt. 
Heaven made it, no doubt, to reſemble 

its own beauty. The dignity of her 

_ charms is ſtill heightened by humility ; 
tte ſweetneſs of her conntenance, by ten- 


derneſs; her affection has rendered me 


- the moſt bleſſed of lovers. I weep with 


joy! but in my ſong only 1 dare make 


known my love. The dear object of my 
ſoul will receive my ſong. In the midſt 
of a thouſand adorers, ſhe liſtens to none 
| but me] Many have been touched with 


her beauty; but none have loved like me. 


| Her merit impreſſes reſpect 3 and her re- 
putation is unſullied. | 


Mx ſ ee ia theſe addreſſes of Cabeſtaign, 
| how deceitfully an unlawful paſſion makes 
4 ficſt approaches; and thus gliding into 


the 


9 
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the heart, a remedileſs paſſion covers its 
unworthy views with undeſerved praiſes, 
and the moſt honourable expreſſions of 
love. But the ſecret he wiſhed to conceal 
from the eyes of the world, ſoon became 
public; and the reputation of Marguerita 
was not long untainted. 


Tux courtiers, who have a nice diſcern- 
ment of evil, and a ready tongue to re- 
veal it, poſſeſſed Raimond with the moſt 
tormenting ſuſpicions, which ſhocked him 
the more, as he loved his wife, and re- 
lied on the fidelity of his ſervant. 


_ Havins inquired one day what was 
become of Cabeſtaign, they told him he 
was hawking; immediately he hid arms 

under his cloaths, mounted his horſe, and 

took the road they had pointed out to him. 
Cabeſtaing perceived, and advanced to- 
ward him, but not without uneaſineſs, 
ſeeing he was alone. Ah! are you here, 
my Lord; how chanced it you came 
Sr ; alone ?” 
"Y 


9 
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alone?” It was,” ſaid Raimond, „be- 


have ſcarcely found a ſingle bird ; and 


you know the proverb, Who finds 5 0 | 


thing, cannot take much.. © Very well,” 
anſwered Raimond, let us change the 
ſubject, and anſwer me, as a true and loyal 
ſervant, to all Wat I ſhall alk Jon.” 


FB heaven, my Lord, if it is what 1 
7 an reveal, I will hide nothing from you.” : 


« I wiLL have no conditions: you 
ſhall reply honeſtly, whatever Ny 


I _ to you,” 


6 Warn you command. I will anne 
conſcientiouſly.” 


I wobl p then 4 by your God, 


and your faith,” ſaid Raimond, * if love 
inſpires the verſes you make; and if a 


91 Is _ the ſubject of them oy” 


* * „ UNLEss : 


cauſe I wiſhed to converſe with you, and 
to partake of your amuſement. Have 
you had good ſport?” © Very little ; ; 1 
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« Unress loved,” replied Cabeſtaing, 
* how, could I ſing. In good truth, Joxe, 
bas the entire poſſeſſion. of my ſoul.“ 
«] believe its” {aid Raimond, 64 of Fig 
would not ſing ſo well: but this is not 
all. I wou' 1 know who. is the lady you 
celebrate.” — Ah, my Lord, do you con- 
ſider! I appeal to your own, heart; can, 
one, without perfidy, reveal the object of 
one's love ? You. know what Bernard of 
Ventadour __ on this fubject. 


= = thoſe K, 7 5 out my rl in- 
quire the name of my fair one, I know 
how a loyal lover ought to avoid the ſnare: 
he ought to confide his ſecret to none but 
thoſe, who are able to adviſe and aſſiſt 
him; but the fidelity we owe a miſtreſs, 
conſiſts in diſcovering all things to her, 


and revealing nothing concerning her.” 


« Werz, chen, e Nees 
* ; whoever is the object of your love, I 


promiſe you map utmoſt aid and. advice. 
5 Cazz- 
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CaBESTAINO, thus preſſed, and de- 
ſirous of changing the idea of Raimond, 
told him, that he loved Madam Agnes, the 
ſiſter of Madam Marguerita; and that he 
received proofs of her kindneſs: he be- 
ſought Raimond to favour his ſuit, or at 


+ 


leaft not to RS him i in her eſteem. 


1 


" RarMonD was taken in the «beat 
Tranſported with this declaration, which" 
removed his ſuſpicions, he ſhook hands 
with the Troubadour, promiſed him his 
good offices; and, pointing toward the 
caſtle: of Robert of Taraſcon, the huſ- 
band of Agnes, he told him they would 
go there together. When they arrived at 
the caſtle of Taraſcon, Raimond, after 
the uſual civilities, proceeds to fulfil his 
deſign; and, being alone with "Agnes; 
e her thus: YL TOOL 5 
1 By the faith you owe me, my OR 
ter, anſwer me. Have you a lover? 
= Yes, my Lord.“ J beſeech you, who | 
X . 1 1 is 


— 
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is he?”— « That I will not tell you : 

women are not obliged to confeſs ſuch 
things; and, if they are urged, it con- 
ſtrains them to be guilty of falſchood.” 


Ra1MoNnD aſſures her, the will riſk no- 
thing in confiding this ſecret ; but that to 
bim it was of the utmoſt importance.— 

The lady had remarked diſtreſs in the 
countenance of Cabeſtaing, , She was not 
ignorant of his amour, and ſuſpeQing 
how the matter lay between him and his 
maſter, ſhe owned herfelf in love with 
Cabeſtaing, as readily as if he had given 
her the hint. She then went and related 
the whole affair to her huſband, who very 
much approved the deceit of his wife, and 
permitted her to invite Cabeſtaing to ſup- 
per; and do all ſhe could to perſuade 
Raimond of her love for him. They 
fupped together, with great gaiety ; and 
Raimond, perfectly convinced of their 
reciprocat tendernefs, departs content and 
joyous with n deſirous of no- 

| mg 
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thing fo much, as to reveal to his wife the 
intrigue he had diſcovered. 5 


. had no doubt of her 
lover's infidelity; ſhe paſſed the night in 
extreme agony of mind; and calling him 
to her the next morning, the overwhelm- 


ed him with reproaches. Cabeſtaing eaſily 
juſtified himſelf, by the TY recital of 


what had pales. 


| * . ſtill greater than her love, 
prompted her to commit an inconceivable 
error; ſhe obliged the Troubadour to de- 
clare in a ſonnet, that he loved her, and 
her alone. The ſonnet was compoſed, 
and, by a ſecond imprudence, more aſto- 
niſhing than the firſt, the piece was ad- 
dreſſed to Raimond; for though it was 
the cuſtom of many poets to addrefs what 
they wrote, in praiſe of their ladies, to 
their huſbands, in this caſe it could not 
_ be done with Wah! 
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In effect, the moſt dreadful jealouſy 
took poſſeſſion of Raimond; he no longer 
doubts his wife's falſehood ; he becomes 
furious, and breathes' nothing but ven- 

geance, Having found a pretext to draw 
Cabeſtaing out of the caſtle, he ſtabs him, 
cuts off his head, and tears out his heart; 
he then brings it to his cook, and orders 
him to dreſs this heart in the manner of 
veniſon. He has it ſerved up; his wife 
eats it. Do you know what it is you 
have been eating? ſays he. No; but 
I found it delicious. I believe it, ſince 
it is that you have always delighted in; 
it is juſt you ſhould love that when dead, 
you was fo paſſionately fond of when 
living ;” and pulling out the head of Ca- 


| beſtaing, 54 Behold' him whoſe heart you 


have juſt eaten“ At this ſhocking ſight, 
at theſe horrible words, ſhe fainted ; but, 
ſoon recovering her ſenſes, ſhe cried out: 
% Ves, barbarian, I have found this meat 
ſo exquiſte,. that, leſt, L ſhould loſe the 
taſte of it, I will 112 eat any other.” 
9. 5 | | TRANS» 
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LF RANSPORTED | with rage, Raimbnd 
Slab his ſword; ſhe flies; ſhe precipi- 
tates herſelf from a man and Us” killed 
with the fall! | en 


Taz 8015 of this event: was Hkatyad: 
impreſs the mind with terror, in an age 
when love ruled over the manners, -like a 
deſpotic ſovereign, and was conſidered as 
the ſoul of military exploits. The rela- 
tions of Marguerita, and of Cabeſtaing, 
all the Knights, and the lovers of that 
country, joined together againſt the 
bloody- minded Raimond; he had alſo for 
his enemy the King of Arragon. Al- 
phonſo, after having informed himſelf of 
the fact on the ſpot, had him ſeized and 
impriſoned, and - demoliſhed his caſtle: 
after this the prince, by pompous Fune- 
rals, did honour to the memory of thefe 
lovers. He cauſed them to be laid in the 
ſame tomb, before the church, in TOME: 
non, and cheir hiſtory nen on it. 


„ Tu 1 
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Tuvus religion ſerved, in this ape, | 


among many other abuſes, to defend the 
horrid crime of adultery, and to conſe- 


crate a licentious amour, which, from the 


miſerable event attending it, was cele- 
brated with „ 


e to a beige hiſtorian, 
it was uſual for all the Knights of Rouſ- 
ſillon, of Cerdagne, and of Norbonnois, 
to aſſiſt each year in a ſolemn ſervice, in 
memory of Marguerita, and of Ca- 
beſtaing; and all the lovers, of both ſexes, 


came to pray for the repoſe of their ſouls. 


And it is added, this anniverſary was in- 
* 90 the order of _ ee 


. 8 muſt have FEE pre- 


judicial to the manners, and a great of- 
| fence to the honour of conjugal life. 
Belleforeſt relates, that the Duke of Bour- 


gundy rendered the like honour to the 
Lady; of Vergi, and the Lord of Vau- 
droi ; and the adventure of Couci and 
ets hoo Fayel, 
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Fayel, ſo well known, is of a ſimilar 


kind. - 


To relieve the mind from ſo diſagree» 
able a ſcene, one line, from a ſonnet of | 
Cabeſtaing's, intermixed with many com- 
mon ſentiments, ſhall conclude this ac 
count of his life : for the beautiful turn 
of thought, it well deferves remembrance. 


SexaxinG of Marguerita, he ſays, 
*« From hence to Meſſina there is not her 
equal. Would you know her name? it 
is written, 1n the faireſt characters, on the 
Wing of every dove !” l 
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BACON xf x e NN 


WILLIAM RAIN OLS APT, and 
WILLIAM RAIMOND Dr DURFORT. 
ILIIAM Rainors was a Knight 


of the eity of Apt, in the county 
of Forcalquier. He wrote on the events 


dat happened 1 in Provence, between the 


King of Arragon and the Count of 
Thouloufe, in the twelfth century, with | 
reſpect to the houſe of Barcelona, He ſet 

theſe pieces to muſical airs, of his own 
compoſing ; and as they were all filled with 
Eeen fatire on the great, he rendered him- 
ſelf Hated and feared by the Barons. Theſe | 
pieces are not in the Provencal manu- 
ſcripts; they are only mentioned; and that 
given, was compoſed at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, when the cruſade 
againſt the Albigenſes, inflamed all the 
ſouthern e of France. 


Tris 
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Tais Troubadour declaims againſt the 
clergy, to whom were attributed theſe un- 
| 2 and violent progecdiogs, 


© Avis and cowardly 1 
armed with ſurplices inſtead of ſwords, 
wreſt from the nobles their palaces and 
towers; ſo formidable have they rendered 
themſelves, as to eſtabliſh their power; a 
new court of juſtice, (the Inquifition), 
where none are heard but che favourers of 
_— N n = # 


„ I BEHOLD. wickedneſs; ici, 
while merit and honour are laid low: 
I behold the world deſtroyed by theſe vil- 
lains! The ſheep dares to attack the wolf; 
the partridge chaſes the vulture; the lamb 
guards the ſhepherd ! I behold the weak 
become ftrong, and the ſtrong defence- 
leſs; the cart go before the oxen ;+ and 
Klik ſucceeds the new. Ankers 

* m a 1 the 
Nate of things in this e. with great 
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ſimplicity; when churchmen ſpread ter- 


.ror around, and overthrew the moſt pow- 


erful and mighty; aſſiſted by the arms of 
thoſe ambitious enthuſiaſts, without whoſe 
aid, neither their 'anathemas, nor their 


Inquiſition, could have produced thei: 


dreadful effects. 


"Tas praiſes, given William a and Rab | 
mond de Durfort, to a nobleman called 


Gui Cap de Pore, are an amiable con- 
traſt to the character of William Rainols. 


From the caſtle of Durfort, in Querci, 
this illuſtrious houſe took its name; ; It was 


one of the moſt ancient which ſubſiſted 


in the kingdom ; was perpetuated by the 
greateſt number of branches, and rendered 
as il luſtrious by the noble ſentiments of 


its owners, as the antiquity of their origin. 


The two Troubadours I have named come 
om of it; there is but one piece worthy 
notice, ſuppoſed to be written by Wil- 
liam, and addreſſed to the Lord of Peri- 


gord, in praiſe of the nobleman we have 
mentioned. After celebrating Him for his 


= : | love, 


- 
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lors of honour, and firm oppolion to - 1 13 
Wes, he adds: 7 N 


% How uſeleſs to his dignity are out- 
ward ornaments ; he ſhines bright in vir- 
tue! Why do we not ardently deſire to 
reſemble him? Each would be happy if + 
| he did. The poor ſhould imitate his tem- 
perance; the rich his humility. It grieves 
me he has not as many marks“, as de- 
niers T: whom others beggar, he would : 
enrich ; whom others  oppreſs, he would 
exalt to honour.” 


P 2 

Tue few 1 anounce a noble writer, 
ſuperior to the prejudices and viees et his 
age. 5 | 5 - 1 F 2 5 


Tux reſt of his 3 are ee and 
thoſe of Raimond quite unintelligible. 
It is thought they were contemporaries with 
Arnaud Daniel: the time of their death, 
Fr that of Rainols, is not mentioned, 


4 piece of money mm thirteen = gs 
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BERTRAND r BORN: "I 


PExTRAND. DE Bokn, Viſcount of 


- Hautefort, in the dioceſe of Peri gueux, 
was one of the heroes of the twelfth century. 


A paſſion for arms, and glory ; pride, 


Joined with meanneſs; gallantry, with the 
poetic talent; an ardent and lively ima- 
gination ; great activity and courage, with 


" © diſtinguiſhed rank, were the peculiar 


qualities that marked his character. A 


_ falſe and ambitious valour, rather than a 


juſt courage was his pride, which he 
ſhewed in his conteſts with his brother 
Conſtantine, whom he expelled from his 


- territories, and deprived of his right to 


part of the Lordſhip of Hautefort ; for 


| nothing leſs than all would ſatisfy his am- 
bition: but the oppreſſed in this age met 
with protectors. The Viſcount of Li- 


moges, and Richard, Count of Poitou, 
1 : „ the 
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the ſon, of Henry II. King of England, 
ſuſpended their own quarrels, to maintain 


the cauſe of Conſtantine þ they ſacked the 
dominions of Bertrand. In a piece, 


wherein he exclaims againſt his brother, 
for not delivering up all to him, he ſpeaks 


the language of a deſpotic tyrant. I 


Will pull out the eyes of any one, who 


ſhall dare to invade my poſſeſſions. Peace 
| ſuits me not; it is war alone that I love. 
To fear nothing is my only law; I regard: 
neither Mondays nor Tueſdays, eſteemed: 


_ unlucky days; weeks, months, and years 


are all alike to me; at all times I will ruin 
thoſe who trouble me, were they three 
againſt me, inſtead of two; and their 
power ever ſo great, they ſhould not gain 
from me one inch of that land, which 
belongs to my children. Let others ſeek, 


if they chooſe it, to aggrandiſe their. 


| houſes, and to procure the-conveniencies 
of life. As for. me, to provide lances, 
helmets, ſwords, and horſes, this is my 
ambition, Right or wrong, I will give 


up 


- 
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up no part of the Lordſhip of Hautefore: 
it is mine, and they may make war againſt 
me as long as they will. 5 Conſtantine 

bad ceded to Bertrand the land in queſtion, 


on certain conditions, ſettled between 


chemſelves; but he aſſerted he had been 
conſtrained to do fo, and therefore reclaim · 
ed his portion. This was all the founda- 
tion Bertrand had for his conduct. I 
ſhould paſs for a coward,” ſays he, to 
give up the portion my brother had re- 
ſigned on his faith. Since he refuſes my 
friendſhip, and all accommodation, why 
mould I be condemned for defending my 
right againſt him? The givers of advice, 
of whom there are always plenty, fatigue 
and ftun me with their noiſe, | I ſhall be 
called impudent, if I do not . Neue; 
W if 1 do, a coward.” | 


Tus Dive of Poitou had a private 
motive for vengeance againſt Bertrand. 
The revolts of Henry II's children are 
well known, After they had forced from 
: | him 
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him ſeveral of his appenages, they fell 
out with one another. Richard; whoſe 


temper was ardent and fiery, had great 
quarrels with Henry, his eldeſt brother, 


Their vaſſals, on each fide, took up arms; 


and among them his moſt dangerous foe 


was Bertrand, who raiſed up enemies 


againſt him on all ſides, and Prince Henry 
was the chief of this powerful league ; 


but, though Richard was violent, he knew 


| how to diſperſe the gathering ſtorm, by 


his {kill and addreſs. He negotiated with 


Henry, whoſe inconſtant and trifling 


_ temper he well knew; and he obtained 


from him, for a penſion ſuited to his love 


of eaſe, and taſte for trifling amuſements, 


a reſignation of his rights, and his lands. 
Henry retired into Normandy, and amuſed 
himſelf with tiltings, tournaments, and 


_ Pleaſures; while his vaſſals ſuffered under 


the vengeance of Richard, who made 
cruel devaſtations in their lands. Ber- 
trand, on this occaſion, was not ſilent. 


„ | « Tus 
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Tur young King alleges, (for Henry 
had been crowned), that the commands 
of his father has obliged him to ſacrifice 
his rights to his brother. Since he will 
neither poſſeſs, nor govern any domain, 
he; ſhall henceforward be the King of 
Cowards. He ſhews as much impudence, 
as cowardice, in conſenting to live on the 
penſion of the Count of Poitou; there is 
no great hopes of a crowned King, who 
lives: on the wealth of another. From the 
moment: he deceives and betrays his vaſ- 
ſals, he loſes all claim to their love! Is it 
by leading an idle life, and dreaming 
away his hours in pleaſure, that he will 
render himſelf worthy to reign over Eng- 
land? to conquer Ireland; to be pro- 
claimed Duke of Normandy; to poſſeſs 
Maine, Anjou, Poitou, and Guienne? 
Richard, who has no longer his brother 
to dread, will cauſe his ſubjects to dread 
him! he may arm + Fr Oy ſeize od 
deſtroy their caltles. E 

« Wovin 
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„ Wovl p to heaven that Coirit Geof- 
froi, (the third ſon of Henry II.) was 
the heir of his dominions; England and 
Normandy would be gainers, in having 
him for their ſovereign: for he is frank 
and loyal.” Theſe pieces of Bertrand 
are intereſting; as a monument of that | 
liberty with which they then ſpoke, and 
wrote, and of the ſimplicity with which 
they treated the greateſt affairs. By the 
defection of Prince Henry, the league 
was diſſolved ; the greater part went away 
on divers pretences, and Bertrand alone 
dared to reſiſt the power of Richard: 
but he had ſoon reaſon to repent ſo raſh 
an enterprize; his caſtte was beſieged, 
and, had he obſtinately perſiſted in de- 
fending it, he would have been loſt, 
without reſource. He, therefore, ſurren- 
dered, and Richard accepted his ſubmiſſion, 
pardoned, and embraced him.  Teuched 
with this clemency, Bertrand compoſed 
this piece in his praiſe, « Notwithſtand- 
£4 ing my loſſes, I have ftill the heart to 
K2 ſing. 
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fing. I have reſigned Hautefort to the 
Lord Richard ; but fince I have appeared 


before him to aſk his favour, and that he 


has pardoned and embraced me, I fear no 


bother misfortune. The Barons of Li- 
moſin, and of Perigord, who phghted me 
their faith, have baſely betrayed and aban- | 


doned me. 1 alſo will forſake them. IT 


Count Richard will vouchſafe me his 
Brace, I will devote myſelf to his ſervice, 


and my attachment to him ſhall be as 
pure as the fineſt ſilver. His high dig- 


nity ſhould cauſe him to reſemble the ſea, 


which feems to retain all ſhe receives, 


within her boſom, but caſls it back on 
the ſhore. It befits ſo great a Baron, to 


reftore what he has taken from a vaſlal, 


who humbles himſelf before him. I be- 
feech him, at leaſt, to confide to me the 


eare of my caſtle ; for thoſe to whom he 
has committed the charge of it, are my 


enemies, and we fhall have perpetual 
broils; nor will he expoſe himſelf to diſ- 


honour by this reſtoration, ſince I ſhall 
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be ever ready to ſerve and honour. him 3 
which, had they not betrayed me, per- 
haps I ſhould never have done.” 


WHETHER this frank, and yet flatter- 
ing addreſs to Richard pleaſed him, or 
whether he merely conſidered the advan- 
tage of attaching lo valiant a Knight to 
his ſervice, he received his oath, and re- 
ſtored to him his caſtle. 


BERTRAND made uſe of this peace to 
revenge himſelf on the Viſcounts of Li- 
moges, and of Perigord, who had ſo 
ſhamefully abandoned him; all the ra- 
vages war produced in this age, were the 
conſequences of this vengeance. 
Tux three ſons of Henry II. having 
again revolted, Bertrand ſeized this op- 
portunity of gratifying his prevailing love 
of intrigue and diſcord, by renewing his 
league with Prince Henry, who was go- 
ing to war with the Gaſcons. The fick- 
KY - ' neſs 
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neſs and death of this young Prince, in 
1183, penetrated Bertrand with the moſt 


lively grief, becauſe it diſconcerted his 


deſigns; he compoſed two pieces on this 
occaſion, and the prince whom he had 
bitterly cenſured, he now as laviſhly com- 
mends. Among other things, common 
to panegyric, and tedious to relate, ſpeak- 
ing of his generous character, and ob- 
liging manners, of the order, magnifi- 


_ cence, and hoſpitality of his houſe, and 


the brilliant appearance of his gueſts, he 


has theſe ſingular paſſages. Amiable 
Prince, hadſt thou lived, thou wouldſt 
have become the King of Courteſy; ; and 


the Emperor of the Brave and Honour- 
able. Cruel Death! thou may ſt boaſt 
thy conqueſt over the beſt Knight that 
ever lived! Why didſt thou not launch 
thy darts againſt the many wicked, whom 
thou ſtill permitteſt to live, the vile bur- 
then of this univerſe? May the virtues 
of this young King ſerve as a model for 
all thoſe to whom he was known. I im- 
2220 eh plore 
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plore the mercy of God, who died to 
ſave us, that he will vouchſafe to place 
him in honourable company, and in that 
s where is neither pain or ſorrow W 


Tur King of England, ſet to 
Bertrand the ſeditious conduct of his ſon 
Henry, determined to puniſh him; he 
beſieged the caſtle of Hautefort, and os 
Bertrand, and all the garriſon, priſoners. 
When Bertrand was conducted to his con- 
queror, Henry reproached him with many 
bitter taunts. „ 


N IT is you, then,” ſaid Henry, © who 
boaſted, you had more underſtanding than 
5 you could make al oh: N 


«1 HAD. a a right to ſay fo formerly,” 0 
replied Bertrand; „ but in loſing the 
young King, your ſon, I have loſt all the 
8 and the ability I once poſſeſſed.” 


AE the name e of * ſon, Henry weph, 
% Ah, Bertrand!“ he cried, © unfortun- 
. K 4 "> Op 
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at e Bertrand! your mind might well be 
perplexed on lofing my ſon ; for he loved 
you moſt tenderly ; and I, for the paren- 
tal love 1 bore him, reſtore to you your 
liberty, your caſtle, your poſſeſſions! I 
= reſtore to you my favour and friendſhip ; 7 
'| -1 and I will give you five hundred marks, 
6 | do repair the miſchief 1 have done you.” 


1 BRTRAND threw himſelf at his feet, 
| : and ſwore to him a faithful and everlaſt= 
ing attachment. 


ALL bifloriand atteſt,” that Henry was 
a good father. Notwithſtanding the con- 
; FE” tinual revolts of his children, the death 
= of his eldeſt ſon had filled him with bit- 
ter grief; and this ſenfibility of mind, 
joined to the ſpirit of chivalry, might na- 
turally produce this heroic act of gene- 
roſity. Ancient manners afford many 
ſingular contraſts of violence and of 
N 


No 
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No one was more ſubje& to exceſs of 


paſſion than Bertrand, and to keen fatire 
on his enemies. Having ſome pique 
againſt Alphonſo II. King of Arragon, 
he wrote with ſeverity againſt him; ac- 
cuſing him of detaining money confided 
to his charge; and of borrowing, with- 
out repaying: and he adds, that the 


perſon of whom he had borrowed the mo- 


ney, being attacked by ſome Jews, and 
in his own defence killing one of the ag- 


greſſors, the Jews complained to Al- 


- phonſo, and promiſed him a ſum of mo- 


ney, if he would deliver up the accuſed 


to their vengeance ; the money was ac- 
cepted, and the victim delivered da to 
Weir = 

nan Box ER DoN, a writer of 
that time, declares poſitively, that the 
Jews had him burnt on Chriſtmas-day. 
Bertrand does not relate this tragical end; 


but continues to reproach Alphonſo with 


bitterneſs, 55 
« ALL 
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es 
4 * . the world ſpeaks. ill of this 
Prince. I. would have been at peace with 
him, but he is ſo diſloyal, and wicked; 
to correct him, he muſt. be dharply: dealt 


* 


with. bed 3 TER: 3 IS 4 75 ex, EY 


_ < Oxx of his vaſlals related to me a 
baſe action he vas guilty. of toward, A 
| bim to a coaſts 3 5 moment he: entered 

4 his. houfe, he expelled his hoſt, and 
; red his eftate. 9 G2 AT rong 


„ the 


i EE „ 
705 5 1 


. „Haine ſent a number of Knights 
to the ſervice of the King of Caſtile, fifty 

of which-were taken Priſoners in a battle; 
he exacted from that prince the payment 
of their ranſom; but he carried off the 


. and left them in priſon. . 
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= phon(s, from his youth, that he would be 
11 - neither | enterpriſing, ; nor brave; for he 
\ was always obſerved to gape when they 
28 — diſcourſed 
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diſcourſed of war and battles; and, when 
a young King behaves thus, it muſt be 
from diſlike to martial e, and igno- 
rance in feats of arms. 


Tu wars, of Richard, with Philip, Au- 
guſtus, opened a new field to our Trou- 
badour, in which to exerciſe his martial 
inclinations, and vent the ſatire of his 
ſpirit. Attached to the firſt of theſe il- 
luſtrious rivals, he was unjuſt to the other, 
and this is the natural conſequence of a 
e and paſſionate mind. 


Tur Provengal manuſcripts afork ſome 


particulars of theſe conteſts, not mentioned 


in hiſtory, and which are well deſerving 
of a place in biography. + - 


A BLooDy battle was preparing on both 
ſides; ; the two Kings of France and Eng- 
land at the head of their troops, were only 
| ſeparated by the river Seure, near the Niort. 
| They continued in the view of each other 
is fifteen | 
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fifteen days, retained in this ſituation by 
their clergy, whoſe endeavours were un- 
intermitting to promote peace, and ſave 
the effuſion of human blood. | 


Ons day, when Richard was going to 
paſs the river, and the French army waited 
with impatience the fignal for battle, the 
prelates, and the monks, with their eru- 
cifixes in hand, conjured the two mo- 


natchs to ſacrifice their cruel enmity to 


me God of peace and love. Philip pro- 
teſted, that he would never difarm, if 
Richard did not reſtore to him Giſors, and 
do him homage for Wanne FIR, 
and W e 


A dees at theſe de- 
mands, mounts his horſe, puts on his hel- 
met, and commands to ſound the charge. 
He had corrupted the Champenoiſe with 
bribes; they were in the army of Philip, 
and he relied on their defection. At the 


moment of giving battle, they alone, of 
all 
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all Philip's troops, were diſobedient to 
his orders. Diſtreſſed, by their refuſal, 
to advance againſt the enemy, Philip aſ- 
ſembled the prelates, and monks, who 
had exerted; themſelves ſo much to pro- 
mote peace, and ſent them to the King of 
England, with a promiſe to conclude it. 
Their exhortations were now effectual, 
becauſe they were accompanied with wo - 


advantageous offers. 


Pn Ir AvGusTvs ceded Giſors to Ri- 
chard, the demand of the homage. was 
| ſuſpended, and peace was ratified. The 
Provengal hiſtorian adds, that after this 
the two Kings became economiſts, and 
even miſers, expending their money only 
in the purchaſe. of land, and accoutre- 
ments for the chace. This the Barons be- 
held with chagrin; for they were ex poſed 
to many troubles and vexations from the 
parſimonious conduct of theſe monarchs. | 
Bertrand was, in particular, afflicted at 
this event; 3 war was his ſole delight, and 
| his 
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his fortune, no leſs than his ambition, 
ſuffered from this league; he therefore 
employed every effort to rekindle the fire 


of diſcord. His ſatire rendered him for- 
midable to all Princes; and he made uſe 


_ it, orgy mint on Wer occaſion. 


He accuſed Richard as Philip of ab- 
ject cowardice; and above all the latter, 
n he hated. i 


« How contemptible,” fays he, © is 
an armed King, who ſtoops to treat, 


when he ſhould charge his foe.” 


A $MALL ſpark is ſufficient to kindle 
the flame of war. The provinces were 


all in confuſion. Richard, more arrogant 
than ever, behaved with the greateſt in- 
juſtice, and Philip complained bitterly of 


his infractions. At laſt, theſe furious ri- 


voals agreed on an interview. Philip broke 


out into invectives; Richard gave him 


the lie, and they ſeparated in a rage, after 


2 mutual deſiance of each other. 
7 „ : | BER= 


i 
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eee trlumphad in his ſucceſs, 


_ wrote another piece, to widen the 
breach he had made. In it he compares 
the King of France to monks, who love 


idleneſs; ; and. hoes him e on by the exam 


J 1 "SF 


et a 48 Bertrand, 6-23 


much as the Algais.” The Algais were 


four brothers, famous robbers, who, at 


the head of eleven thouſand: villains, pil- 
| laged and deſtroyed the country around. 
By this 'compariſon, their profeſſion ap- 


peared, no doubt, to Bertrand, worthy to 


exalt even monarchs themſelves. 
o the gelt gal ef warkiowicen the 
two Kings, he did not fail to excite the 
fiery mind of Richard, by his applauſe. 
This Prince, and the poet, called one an- 
other by the nick- names of Oc, and No; 


and this wasa common practice with pet- 


ſons in this age, united by friendſhip, or 
intereſt. Thus Bertrand took the name 


of 
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RNaſſa, with Geoffroi of Bretagne ; and, 
with young Henry, crowned King of Eng- 
land, the name. of Marinier. This is a 
convincing proof of his familiarity with 


theſe Princes, and the affability of the 


great to their favourites. - The devotion 
or ambition of the cruſades reconciled 
Philip and Richard, in appearance. It is 
well known what reaſon the latter had to 
repent this expedition, from the ill ſucceſs 
of his attempts againſt the Saracens ; 
from his long impriſonment in Germany, 
and the diſorders which aroſe in his domi- 
nions, during his abſence ; the Barons of 
Limouſin, and of Perigord, excited com- 
motions, and regained ſeveral of the 


| places Richard had conquered. 


Tus . that took place between 


Philip and Richard, was in vain oppoſed 
by Bertrand : but, on their return from 
| the holy war, he employed his pen in 
exciting the vengeance of Richard againſt 
the factious Barons, who now in their 


turn 
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turn experienced the rudeneſs of "kb a- 
tire. N 


Ir would be ſurpriſing to find a cha- 
racter like Bertrand's, famed for gal - 
lantry; but this was neceſſary to. form a 
complete Knight. The Princeſs Helene, 
ſiſter of King Richard, who afterward 
married the Duke of Saxe, and was mo- 
ther of the Emperor Otho, did not diſ- 
dain the homage of Bertrand. Richard 
himſelf, then Count of Poitou, had en- 
couraged the love of the poet, by recom- 
mending it to him to do all honour, and 
procure all the diverſion poſſible for his 
ſiſter. Helene, on her part, appeared 
ſenſible to the glory of being celebrated 
by ſuch a lover. Bertrand ſpeaks of He- 
lene as the moſt excellent lady in the world. 
„ Nothing like her is to be met with, 
either on ſea or land.” At the time of 
this commendation, he did indeed want 
for every thing, being in the midſt of 
. a camp, 
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a camp, where they had neither eaten nor 
drank at mid day. 


. BERTRAND charmed'even Hunger ber- 
ſelf, by ſingin g. the praiſes of beautiful 
Helene. It is | Probable, however, this 
paſſion only glanced on his heart; for 


Maenz, of Montagnac, daughter of the 


Viſcount of Turenne, and the wife of 


Tallerand, brother of the Viſcount of Pe- 
rigord, inſpired him with a more ardent 


and tender flame; but jealouſy ſoon in- 
terrupted their love. Bertrand was pro- 
fuſe of his elogies on a lady of Bour- 
gundy, named Guiſcarde, who. had mar- 
ried the Viſcount of Comborn ; and who, 
before ber marriage, had compoſed ſome 
verſes in honour of Bertrand. Maenz 
ſuſpected Bertrand of giving lier a rival, 
and diſmiſſed him from her preſence ; pe- 
netrated with grief, he compoſed the fol- 
| lowing lines, Aan. Foe, their turn of 


_ expreſſion, | 
| « I Dis- 
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* I DISCULPATE mylalf, for I merit 
not the cenſure: caſt upon me; for pity, 
Madam, do not ſuffer me to be baniſhed 


from your frank, honeſt, and amiable 


perſon. | At the firſt flight, let me loſe 


my ſpar-hawk ; let falcons carry it away, 


and tear it before my eyes, if I do not 


prefer the thoughts of you, to the love 
and favour of another! 


« May I be on horſeback during a 


ſtorm, with the bridle faſtened to my 
neck; my reins be ſo ſhost, that I cannot 
ſtir; may my hoſt, at the inn, be in the 
vileſt humour, if my en, has not be- 
lied me! 


« My Lady quits me for another 
Knight. I know not what will become 
of me, nor what oath to make for my 


juſtification. May the wind ſil me at 


ſea; may I be drubbed by the porters, 
when I enter the King's court; and may 
they behold me fly in battle, if he i is not 
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an demafies who has fo villainouſly be- 
lied wey”::; == 


ie 4 of his pieces, he flatters 
Maenz i in the moſt laviſh manner, to ſoften 


| her anger, aſcribing to her the different 


perfections of all other women; but her 
inflexible rigour towards him, determined 
him to leave her, and offer his heart to 
Tiberge de Montauſier, a Lady who was 
celebrated for her beauty, knowlege, and 


virtue. This generous woman appeared 


afflicted, as well as flattered, by his ad- 
drefſes, and ſeeks to reconcile him to his 


miſtreſs. If you have not wronged 


her,” fork ſhe, © I ſhall know it; and, if 
you are true, I will do my binboft to re- 
ſtore you to the favour of Maenz: but, 
if you are culpable, neither will I, nor 


ought any other, to take you into their 


"BERTRAND, Citiefied with this gener- 
ous offer, rad the Lady of Mon- 
tauſier 
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tauſier to love none but her, if he could 
not recover the good graces of Maenz; 
and ſhe promiſed, on her part, to take 
him for her Knight, if ſhe could not ſue- 
ceed in her negotiation. Convinced, :at 
laſt, of the innocence of the Troubadour, 
Maenz reſtored him to her favour, exact- 
ing, at the ſame time, (fo ſerious and nice 
of honour. were they in theſe love affairs,) 
_ that he ſhould go and take a ſolemn leave 
of the Lady of Montaufier ; and get him- 


ſelf diſculpated, by her, from the fort of 


_oath he had taken. | 


BrnTRAND celebrates this reconcilia- 


tion in a piece, not given;. where, mixing 
; gallantry with very oppoſite ideas, he 


concludes with ſaying, © The firſt laws 
of honour are, to make war: to tilt at 


Advent, and at Eaſter; and to enrich wo- 
men with the ſpoils of che conquered. 


Maznz, of Montagnac, „ court- 


1 ed by Richard, Count of Poitou; 3 Geof- 


"3 . froi, 
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froi, Count of Bretagne; Alphonſo, King 


ö 
Ii! A En of Arragon; and Raimond, Count of 
bf | x 1 I uhhoulouſe: but ſhe preferred Bertrand to 
= them all. She choſe him, ſays the Pro- 
| vencal hiſtorian, for her lover, and her- 
El : Lord. But ſuch exalted rivals gave Ber- | 
| trand uneaſineſs, and he ſought to remove 
\ them, by an odious piece, in which he 


ſiullied the honour of Maenz. How ill 
0 . | does ſuch a charge accord with the pure, 


— — —— tines Arn _ 
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3 ; | and ancient laws of love; and, without 
| [ . regarding the rank of his rivals, any 
i | more than the reputation of his miſtreſs, 
fl | 7 be adds, © I cannot endure a great Lord, 
f 1 who never gives money or coutteſy; who : 
Wil | _ accuſes people wrongfully ; who aſks fa- 
| | | | - | yours, but grants none; who refuſes to 
1 | 5 | recompence the ſervices done him; who 
it | | knows only how to hunt and hawk; and 


who is onen ignorant, both of love und. 


of arms.” 
= +; om © DiscorD reigned even in his love; 
"KF | | and the character of Bertrand, through- 
| N / | out, 
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out, is violent wid ſevere : : nl, as it was 
his continual aim to promote quarrels; 
he uſed frequently to ſay, I would have 


the great Barons in continuaFfeuds with 


one another. The demon of ill nature 
ſeemed to have poſſeſſion of his ſoul, not- 
withſtanding all his pretences to love and 
gallantry, of which he ſeems to make a 
joke, by the turn of ſome of his expreſ- 


ſions; and to act in the baſeſt manner, if 


his conduct towards Maenz is to be his 
. in others. ; „ 2900S 


. 
# 


8 NG done all the miſchief he could 


among the monks of Citteaux, which 
did not, however, prevent Dante from 


placing him in his Inferno, for having 


divided the head and the members; he 


means the arming the young King of 


England againſt his father, Henry II. 


There, according to the Italian poet, he is 


condemned to carry his own head, in the 


. ſhape 
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ſhape of a lanthorn; after: its wes 9295 
* From his Node 


Taz chief ing concerning Al- 
phonſo IL King of Arragon, being given 
in this life, the account of this King will 
be paſſed over, it being only ſaid-of him, 
that he favoured the Troubadours, and 
was therefore flattered by moſt of them; 
though ſo notorious, as we have ſeen, for 
his vices. - Among the Troubadours, 
adds the Provengal hiſtorian, was a ſon 
of this Bertrand, who thus writes againſt 
the infamous cowardice of John, King of 
England: He ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſtripped of his poſſeſſions in his life; his 
honour was ſunk into the duſt, and he 
appeared flattered, rather than grieved, 
with the ſhame and reproach that was 
| poured upon his deſpoiled head.“ 


* 
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at. 


FCC 
3 8 


\GIER was born in Saint Donat, a 
town in the Viennois; he reſided 

a long time in Lombardy, and flouriſhed 
in the twelfth century. Moſt of his 
pieces are a mere play upon words. As 
I ſhall be always their ſervant, to diſſerve 


in ſerving the eorrupted corrupters, ſur- 
rounded by their baſe counſellors, who 
- counſel their diſdain of honour.” This 
ſpecimen may very well ſuffice for this 


ſtyle of writing; but, in another piece, 


in which he refers to the tragical death of 


the Viſcount of Beziers, nature raiſes 
him above ſuch an affected jargon. 


Tux relation of this unhappy event is 


given in the hiſtory of Languedoc; and 
not only merits notice for its ſingularity, 
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but for the pathetic lamentation of our 
Troubadour. 


nl | Rax TRANcAVvAL, Viſcount of 
Ll Beziers, went to the ſuccour of one of 
his nephews, who was attacked by. his 
enemies. On the way, a citizen of Be- 
55 dee quarrelled with a Knight, and took 
| from him his ſumpter-horſe. Enraged 
| with this injury, and animated by the 
ether Knights, the gentleman went and 
| complained to the Viſcount, demanding _ 
ſatisfaction for this inſult ; the Knights 
even threatened Tragcaval, to abandon 
| him, if he did not render them immediate 
| juſlice. Trancaval, therefore, de. ivered 
|| up the citizen, on whom they inflied a 
| puniſhment, not ſevere in itſelf, but 
which would reflect diſhonour on him 
0 r through his future life. All the citizens 
1 of Beziers were reſolved to revenge them- 
| ſelves on Trancaval for Tire action. 


„nan the rampaige- was ended, 


r and the Viſcount returned home, a few of 
= , | | oO” theſe. 
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theſe citizens, deputed by the reſt, went 


to Trancaval, and intreated him to repair 
the diſgrace which was fallen on their 


whole body. The Viſcount, naturally 
civil and benevolent, replied with great 
gentleneſs, that he would adviſe with the 


principal inhabitants, and would willingly 


fix a day, to make all the amends in his 


power, for that, which neceſſity alone ob- 
__— him to Ne 9 


Tazy appeared fatisfied with his an- 
ſwer. The day came; it was on Sunday 
the 1 5th of October, 1 167. He went to 


the church of the FI ares , followed by 
his whole court. 


% 


Tae principal citizens came thither 


. ſoon after, armed with cuiraſſes, and 
poinards under their cloaths. The man, 


who thought himſelf injured, - advanced 7 
the firſt, and ſaid to the Viſcount, © Be- 


hold a miſerable wretch, weary of life, 
ſince he cannot live without ſhame; tell 


8 ' | | us, 
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us, therefore, my Lord, will you "__ 
the wrong you Hare, done me?“ 


Tur Viſcount re wad; great affa- 
bility, © That he ſhould refer this mat- 
ter (as he had promiſed) to the council af 
his ae and the deciſion of the citi- 


Zens." 


20 You would do well,” replied the « ci- 
tizen, © if our reproach could be wiped 
away ; but that being impoſlible, it muſt 
be waſhed off in your blood!“ 


Tus conſpirators inſtantly drew out 
their poniards, and, throwing themſelves 
furiouſly on their Lord; they aſſaſſinated 
bim at the foot of the altar, with all his 
friends, and his Barons, notwithſtanding | 
the zealous efforts of the Biſhop, whom 
they alſo wounded, as he was endeavour- 
ing to defend Trancaval from their rage; 

ſo horrid and atrocious was their paſſion 
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dreadful OO 0 att 
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« My heart is ſo oppreſſed with ater 
that I ſhould think a whole life too ſhort, 
to lament the death of the brave, the 
good, the glorious Viſcount of Beziers; 
the moſt valiant, the moſt courteous, the 
moſt joyous, and the beſt Knight, that 
was ever in this world! Never was hea- 
ven ſo outraged, as by theſe renegade 
dogs, who maſſacred him, and who flew 
his friends and Barons ſurrounding their 
_ amiable Prince. What horror myſt come 
upon high and low, when they reflect, 
; that the love and humanity of ſo kind a 
Lord was forgotten ! Alas, he is dead ! 
and to whom ſhall we now appeal? | 


— 
We 2 
— — 


— 


« A THOU SAND Knights of high birth 
are become fatherleſs ; and as many La- 
dies of rank and merit afflicted, and de- 
folate widows. May God, who made the 
Holy Trinity S himſelf, receive thoſe 
fouls ! 


ur 
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ſouls, which; the wicked have ſent from 
hence, into his. Paradiſe of peace and 
1 joy! yu» g | | | 

Aran ahie other Pieces of Oules, 
there is ſo: juſt a ſatire againſt thoſe old 
women, who uſe art to cover their 
wrinkles, that it may not be amiſs, to in- 
ſert it; and it may ſerve as a relief to the 


mind, after the tragical ſtory above re- ; 
lated. 


„ T CANNOT. bear the red and white 
faces the old put on, and which they 
compoſe of an ointment, made of an egg 
beaten up, and white ſmeared over that, 
which makes their old battered ſkins ſhine, 
from the forchead to the ſhoulder. 

I HoLD that man for a fool, who is 
fond of ſuch a painted viſage ; and it is 
a great ſhame for a woman, who has loſt 
her beauty, to occupy herſelf, with ſo 
much anxiety, about her appearance and 

I „ 
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dreſs. Inſtead of this ſolicitude for her 
bogy's: which is periſhing, ſhe ſhould em 


ploy herſelf in the ſalvation of her ſoul.” 


Turxx are no other particulars con- 
cerning this Troubadour, or the time in 
which he died. 


AU N . e 


PETER »' AUVERGNE. 
ETER D'AUvERGNE was the ſon of 
a citizen, in the dioceſe of Cler- 


5 mont. A talent for poetry, joined to a 
fine figure, an amiable character, and a 


cultivated mind, procured him much ſuc- 


ceſs; and many high Barons, and noble 


Ladies, treated him with favour. | He 


paſſed, ſays the Provengal manuſcript, 


for the beſt writer among the Trouba- 


: dours, till the appearance of Geraud Bor- 


a neil; but he is MERE by ſome, for 


praiſing 
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prailing bis own works immoderately, 
* for equally cenſuring thoſe of diser 


r was ſo well received by the "a 
dies, that, after reciting his works to them, 
he received the reward of a kiſs from 
thoſe who pleaſed him the moſt; and the 
beautiful Clarette, of Baux, daughter of 
the Lord of Berre, had almoſt always 
the preference in his love, One of his 
ſongs to this Lady, is in the Es 
| ſimple ſtyle. 


Go, ſweet nightingale, go to the 
beauty I adore; tell her my feelings, and 
acquaint thyſelf with her's; let her charge 
thee to tell me, ſhe forgets me not. Do 
not ſtay; fly faſt back, and bring me 
word what thou haſt heard; for I have 
neither parent, nor friend in the world, 
from whom I fo much wiſh to receive in- 
telligence.” The pretty bird departs; he 
fiies gaily along, inquiring every where, 
till he finds my fair one. On the view 
E | of 


- —_ ” 
7 1 . - 
Tf 
* 


of 1. he begins thoſe wt ſounds, 
which he warbles forth. On beholding 
the flar of the evening, on a ſudden. he 
becomes ſilent, and reflects in what man- | 
ner he ſhould obtain her notice; then 
perching near her, he ſpeaks thus: 
*. Your loyal friend has diſpatched me to 
you, to pour forth thoſe notes that may 
pleaſe and delight you. What thall 1 tell 
| him, when he comes breathleſs to meet 
me at my return ? If he receives a, fa- 
vourable anſwer, you ought to feel an 
equal joy, ſince he loves you more than 
ever; — but you are ſilent. I perceive 
that my meſſage is ill received. . Your 
friend, I proteſt to you, places all his hap- 
| pineſs i in your love ! Why do you pauſe? 
Embrace love while it is offered; ſeize 


the happy moment; it is a flower that 
ſwiftly fades away!“ 


Taz Lady thus replied. * Your pretty 
bird came directly to me; your meſſage d 
1 received with joy; he will aſſure you, 
5 my 
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my kind friend, that. your abſcgce afflicts 
me much; for no one intereſts me like 
yourſelf : but you quitted me too ſoon; 
and, had I foreſeen your abſence, you 
would not have received ſuch proofs of 
my regard. I now regret my paſt ten- 
derneſs. My heart is ſo penetrated with 
love, that I am always, melancholy, al- 
ways ſighing for the object of my affec- 
tion. When with him, I live in joy! 

I would not change him for ought the 
world could beſtow. I wait with impa- 
tience to behold him. True love, like 
gold, continues always refining ; ; mine 
for you is always increaſing. Gentle 
bird, depart; tell him how much I love 
him! tell it him in thy ſofteſt tone. Fly; 
make haſte.— What! art thou not yet 
gone?“ 


Tux other ſonnets of this Troubadour 
are a proof, that, notwithſtanding all his 


tenderneſs, he was not happy in love. In 


one of them he ſpeaks of the falſchood 
TRE gp 
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of women, and determines to renounce 
them all. Whatever they ſay, he will 
never more return to the follies, and paſ- 
ſions of this world; but in God alone 
will ſeek peace and conſolation. In an- 
other piece he very ſharply declaims againſt 


thoſe huſbands, who form connexions 


out of their families. © From theſe 
adulteries,” he adds, © ariſe children 
without courage, honour, and merit; poſ- 
ſedſſing titles and wealth that belongs not 
unto them.” In another ſonnet he re- 
marks the caprice of human nature. 
« Each one is eager to obtain what he 
deſires; but, when attained, it becomes a 
ſource of chagrin and anxiety. All men 
ought to be circumſpect in their deſires, 
and their actions; for the ſecrets of all 
hearts are ſoon divulged: ſweetneſs is 
turned into bitterneſs, and tenderneſs into 
| hatred.” | 


His pride was ſufficiently proved in 
his pieces, where he calumniates all the 
| 8 ME b other 
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other Troubadours ; and ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf as the only man in the world, who 
e with perfect judgment. 


« PrrEx "Rozunk fings always of 
ws but he would do better to ſing his 
Pfalter, and carry a chandelier to church, 
with a hghted taper.” He” was en, 
an inferior clerk.” | | 


6 Gina DE Boxweu bie an 
old ſheet, burnt in the fn, with hrs thin 
and languid compoſitions; fit, at the beſt, 
for old women, who draw water at a 


fountain. : 


Tur father of Bernard de Ventadovr | 
was a bad archer, and his mother gutheres 
| faggots to heat the « oven. 


4 8 1a n ad 2 FEY 
pilgrim, who ſings to the mob. I bave 
_ compaſſion on him. 


«© Wirtiam DE Rips is like a tree, 
which is breaking; and, to ſee his eyes, 
| . one 
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one ſhould take him for one of che heads 
which are fixed on the walls of churches.” 


Hs ſpeaks of the reſt in ſtill lower 
terms; and this is frequent with thoſe _ 
who encourage cenſorious diſpoſitions, 
they generally deſcend at laſt to ribaldry. 


Tunis Troubadour might be compared 
to a frog, who went about croaking 
againſt his fellows. In his time, all poetry 
went under the name of verſe, till Girard 
de Borneil introduced the name of ſonnet, 
which expreſſed the gallant pieces that 
were ſung. | £5: 


AFTER having lived long in the world, 


with honour, Peter d' Auvergne embraced 
the monaſtic ſtate, and died a monk.. 


NY e IZARN, ; 
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1 IZ ARN, A DOMINICAN; 
| M1s810NARY and INqQuisIT0R. 


HERE is no account given of this 
Troubadour, but that he wrote a 

Piece which is called, The Controverſy of 
Tzarn, with an Albigenſe 7 heologian. It is 
a precious monument of the doctrine then 
imputed to theſe heretics, and ſhews in what 
manner they attempted to convince them 
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of their error, and to inforce their argu- 
ments . the dread of torture. | 


Ir 1 may be allowed the „ 
„It is a ſpeaking image of the ancient 
N Inquiſition.“ 


„% ANS WER me, heretic ! talk a little 
with me: but I have heard, thou wilt 
not, unleſs thou art forced. Thou doſt 
make a fine mock of God, in denying thy 
- faith, 
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faith, and thy baptiſm; in taking the 
devil for thy creator, and believing that 
ſuch a monſter is able to ſave thee! God 
alone, is the creator of man. Manus tuæ 
fecerunt me, & plaſmaverunt me. This 
| Scripture proves, that God, and not the 
devil, made a man, and the woman after 
him; for the devil has no power to ſay, 
or do, any thing that is good; and hew 
then could he make man, who is better 
than himſelf: how much leſs was it in 
his power to beſtow on him ſalvation; he 
would then have given thee more than he 
has reſerved for himſelf. I do not think 
thou art a hundred years old, and it is 
more than five thouſand ſince thy father, 
the devil, has deſpaired of obtaining 
mercy. oy i: 


6c Tnov, who art filled with the Holy 


3 | Ghoſt, and who doſt make a traffick of it 
N among thy diſciples, why doſt thou not 
"7 give ſalvation to thy father ?—Na. I willl 
y ue ver believe that man ſhould proceed 
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| Co 10 bad a father as the devil. The 


true father of man is God; Formavit 


 hominem ad imaginem, & fimilitudinem ſuam. 


Here are two great teſtimonies to con- 
vince thee ; but, if they ſuffice not, thou 


alt be obliged to ſubmit to a third proof. 


Suppoling, as thou ſayeſt, the devil did 
make thee from head to foot, I will de- 
monſtrate to thee this was impoſlible. 
Neither Solomon, nor any prophet, nei- 


ther Apoſtle, nor Pope, has ſaid that ſal- 


vation was produced by the work of the 


devil; and the Holy Ghoſt is not ſo re- 


miſs, as to fix his reſidence in the edifice - 


of Satan: but thou art as waſteful of the 


Holy Ghoſt, as if it was lard ; and thou 
doſt pretend, by this prodigality, to ſave 


* 


the ſouls of on brethren,” - 


+ 8 very ſingular obſervations are, 


no doubt, over- ſtrained, and aroſe from 


the ignorance of the miſſionary, as to the 


real doctrine of theſe heretics; but they 


had their foundation in the Manichean 
| ſyſtem, 
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ſyſtem, of two over- ruling intelligencies, 
a a Good, and an Evil Being, They were 
charged with believing, that God had 
made Lucifer, with his angels; that Lu- 
cifer had revolted againſt God; that he 
had been driven from heaven, with all his 
angels; and that, in his baniſhment, he 
had employed himſelf in creating the vi- 
ſible world, over which he reigned. 


Tux miniſters of this ſect, as many 
modern fanatics have ſince done, pretend- 
ed to communicate the Holy Ghoſt ; and, 
to do this, according to the hiſtorians of 
theſe times, they blew ſeven times into the 
mouths of the believers. It was: this 
which gave riſe to the Pay of mn 
who . W | 


. Trov art on thy guard, and wilt - 
not preach thy doctrine in churches, or 
in market-places; thou preacheſt it in 


woods, in thickets, and among the buſhes, 


where the Ladies Domergua, Renaud, 
Bernard, 
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Bernard, Garſens, fit ſpinning at their 
diſtaffs. While fome ſpin, and others 
weave, the Goſpel is explained, and the 
preacher holds forth. Was there ever 
ſuch an aſſembly ſeen! people, who neither 
know how to read, nor write, yet pre- 
_ tending to deprive God of his right, but 
in vain ; for we have a crowd of witneſ- 
ſes, that it was he who formed the heaven, 
the earth, the ſun, the moon, and the 
ſtars; and that he calls the beings he has 
made, ſons and brothers, according to 
their order in the creation. The prophet 
David ſays, on this ſubject, Fili tn ficut | 
novellæ olivarum.” = 
” It deſerves notice, that the abſurd ap- 
| plication of this text would hardly have 
eſcaped the moſt ignorant devotees of this 
ſect, notwithſtanding the ridicule caſt | 
upon them by the miſſionary. It is well 
known the new ſect triumphed in their 
references to the ſacred books; and that 
me Inquiſition forbade the reading them 
15 | 1n 


+ So ; 
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in the vulgar tongue, as if they feared 
their authority. | 


"mri a conſtrained the Albi- 
genſes to hold their meetings in deſerts, 
and in woods ; and the precautions they 
uſed, occaſioned the profoundeſt igno- 
rance in the Catholics concerning them. ä 


„LE us now ſee, heretic, continues 
Harn, © whether thou art not guilty of 
an infamous perfidy, in calling man the 
adulterous child of God, and in giving 


him any other father than that holy and 


juſt one from whom he is derived. Thou 
lieſt like a thief; and thou art, in truth, 


the thief of ſouls : but I will put thee to 


it beyond reply, by this other queſtion. 
If the devil has indeed made man, he has 
then made God alſo, who was crucified, 
and who, before his paſſion, was called 


man, according to theſe words, ecce homo. 
If my other arguments have not ſhook 


thee, this cannot fail ; but ſince thou wilt 
" . 
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| have one more, here it is. If thou haſt 
the power of blotting out the fins of men, 


and the devil has not, of what uſe has it 


been to thee? and if thou doſt not hold 
this power from God, as thou ſayeſt thou 
doſt not, from whom haſt thou, then, re- 
ceived it? Thou doſt not believe that God 

| has created the heavens, and the earth, nor 


any thing that doth now exiſt. Thou lieſt; 
for St. John, who has ſeen all his glory, 


ſays in bis Goſpel, Omnia per ipſum facta 


unt, & fine ipſo factum eft nihil; and this 
is confirmed by theſe words of Saint 


Paul, Et in principio terram fundaſti. 


Theſe writers merit belief much more than 
Peter Capella, and the reſt of the here- 


tics, and Vaudois, or than thee, who 
_ acknowlegeſt not confeſſion. There are 


four authors, filled with the Holy Ghoſt, 


and with truth; if thou refuſeſt to believe 
them, behold the fire, which 1s burning . 
thy brethren, ready to conſume thee 2. 


IT muſt be remarked here, that the 
hows an properly is called, were not 
| Mani- 


£ - 7 
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Mantchesns, though Izarn conſidets them 
as alſo infected with this herefy. Whe« 
ther it. was ignorance, or falſehood, on his 
part, or that the vaudois, having pene- 
trated into Languedoc, were cotifounded 
with the heretics of that country, cannot 
be aſcertained ; but, as their opinions 


were effentially different, they onght to 
have been diſtinguiſhed as ſuch. 


„ IT wilL have thy 4 continues 
Barn, “in one or two ſhort words. Ei- 
ther thou ſhalt be caſt into the fire, of 
thou ſhalt range thyſelf on our ſide; on 
Gurs, I ſay, who have the true faith, 
with its ſeven ſteps, which are, the ſacri- 
ments of baptiſm, of the facerdotal order; 
of confeſſion, of marriage, of extreme 
0 unction, of confirmation, and of the 
euchariſt, the moſt important of them 
all, before which every creature ought 
profoundly to bow down, and which every 
day performs great miracles; for, whe- 
ther the Frieſt be holy or wicked, the ſa- 
crament 


„ 
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crament has an equally powerful opera- 


tion. When the Prieſt begins the conſe- 
cration, and the ver? dignum, & juſtum 
eft, when he pronounces over the hoſt, 


and the wine put into the chalice, the ſa- 
cred words, which God has. ordained, 
they infallibly cauſe the body of Jeſus 


Chriſt to deſcend, who was delivered up 
for us all. The hoſt becomes his fleſh, 
and the wine becomes his blood, which 

was ſhed for. our redemption. Thus 


oughteſt thou to. believe, as do we, and 


all our convent, who are Catholics.” 


Ovucar this zealous Dominican to join 


| the wer? dignum eſt to the words of con- 


ſecration ; he ſeems, by this, to make 
them ſacramental words, and that is very 
ſtrange. 


I will propoſe to thee another argu- 


ment; it is on the ſubject of marriage. 


Thou lieſt up to thy throat, when thou 


denieſt it, and layeſt, that thoſe who have | 
ſons 
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ſons and daughters, cannot be ſaved. 
We have good proofs of the ſanctity of 
this inſtitution; God himſelf was the au- | 


thor of it, to multiply the human race, 


and to raiſe again that world, which was 
brought to ruin by the fall of the evil 
angels. It was he, who, to repair their 
loſs, created man, and woman, deſtined 
| to become one fleſh. Er erunt duo in carne 
una. Propter hoc relinquet homo patrem, 
& matrem, & adharebit uxori ſue. St. 
Paul charges them to live well together, 
and 958, that melius of nubere en uri. . 


&« Taz RE is no chaſtity ſo xerecable de to 
God, as a faithful marriage; but there 18 
more merit in living chaſtely, when one 
can be contented with the ſtate of virgi- 
nity . Jeſus Chriſt has wiſely permitted 
thoſe men to be ſaved, who, by marriage, 
propagate their ſpecies. If he had not 


* What a ſtriking contradiction is this laſt 
aſſertion of Izarn's, to what goes before. 


approved. 
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miracle, have turned the water into wine, 


at the court of the Arehitricliti, ;at whoſe - 
marriage he aſfiſted ?=What ! indocile to 


| theſe authorities of God, and St. Paul! 


Wut thou not yet Yield | ? Fire and torture 


awaits" tliee, and to it thou fhalt go: 
but, before they throw thee into the 


flames, I will give thy difmiffion by an- 


other argument, on the reſurrection of 


man, and of woman, which thou doſt not 


believe, nor the univerſal judgement of 


mankind; The word of God, on this 
ſubject, is unchanging, and infallible; 
inſomuch, that if the head of a man was 
beyond the boundary of the ocean, one 


of his feet at Alexandria, and the ether 


at Mount Calvary, one of his hands in 


France, and the other at Haut-Villat *, 


and that the trunk was carried into Spain, 


in fine, that every part of him was burnt 


to aſhes, powdered to duſt, and ſcattered 


A place now unknown, 


_ throv gh 
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through the air, they would yet reſume, 


at the day of judgement, the form they 


had at baptiſm. The proof of this is in 


ſcripture, In carne mea videbo Deum ſal- 
 watorem meum, quem viſurus ſum ego 1þſe 
& oculi mei, &c.—Carnis reſurrefionem. 
As God was raiſed from the dead, ſo ſhall 
we alſo be raiſed ; and, if that was im- 


_ poſſible, our belief would be the ſame as 


yours: but we find many paſſages in 
Scripture, which aſſures us, that all the 
dead ſhall riſe from their tombs at the 
voice of Jeſus Chriſt. Then ſhall he 
place the juſt at his right hand, and ſay 
unto them, Venite benedicti; and caſt the 
unbelieving reprobates into the abyſs of 
hell. | 


% Bur, thou heretic, thou pretendeſt 


this cannot be; and that the ſouls of 


thoſe who are to be ſaved, ſhall take a 


new body, not their old one, but one that 


reſembles it. It is an impoſture,—If Peter 


Capella, John Colet, or any other man 
5 5 N e of 
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of your ſe, can prove it is not, I would 


then join your party; but if this was 


| true, what would become of the word of 


God, who has promiſed rewards to the 
performers of good actions, if a new 
body, having had no part in the good 


actions of the old one, ſhould ſtrip it of 
the recompence, which was its due? 
Where, then, are the promiſes of God? 
They are infallible; and, therefore, this 


cannot be. 


5 Bor let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, 
that thou art right in this point, yet- I 


will overthrow thy doctrine by: another 
argument. | 


« Tr men have a new body, and God 
will puniſh them for the deeds done in 


the old body, may they not plead, that 
they have not the body with which they 


could have viſited the poor, performed 
alms, and other good works ; to which, 


with 
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with reſpect to rewards; to whom, then, 
| hall they be given? Anſwer, heretic 
Doctor; there is no lawyer ſubtile enough 
to draw thee out of this perplexity.” 


IT muſt be owned, the Catholic Doctor 
ſeems here to give the fleſh, and not the 
ſpirit, the whole power ; with him it 1s 
the body that is to be recompenſed, and 
the body that is to be puniſhed. One 
would ſuppoſe, that it was the fleſh which 
had ſentiment, the fleſh which had merit; 
and that the juſtice of God was little 
concerned with the ſoul. Perhaps Izarn 
refers in this alſo, to the ſyſtem of the 
Manicheans, who admitted a ſort of me- 
tempſychoſis, or paſſage of ſouls into 
other bodies, after leaving thoſe they had 
before animated. But, if God had or- 

dained it to be thus, it is yet evident, that 
virtue might ſtill have been recompenſed, 5 

ME: vice puniſhed. 


Tur ſyſtem of tranſmigration came 
om Aſia, where it was commonly be- 
N 2 lieved. 


, „ " 9 82 ** * . * , 
— aſt re goo... on Ie eo err es. l 
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lieved. Izarn thus proceeds. God 
ought to puniſh you in hell much more 
than the devils, ſince it is you who cauſe 
them, on earth, to be adored as God. 
Curſed heretic! it is you who have drawn 
away ſo many men, and women, to deny 
their faith, their baptiſm, and their God! 
who deny him the creation of all the be- 
ings in the univerſe, and the 12891 of 
faving the fouls of men. 


„ Turns is no ſin PREY to the ſin 


of hereſy! No. The Preaching Bro- 
thers have declaimed againſt none fo much, 


as well as the learned Hugues Arnaud *, 
whom they beheaded; and brother B. 


. de Caux reſembled him : not but that 


theſe holy men had promifed a complete 
abſolution to thoſe who were well con- 
feſſed, and who had ſincerely renounced 
their error, and who were reſtored to the 
true faith, by the means of ſome flight. 


* This was a Dominican Inquiſitor, whoſe 


: violences had rendered him odious. 


penitence. 
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penitence. If they are blamed for their 1 
ſacrifice, I anſwer, they were engaged to ; N q 
it by the Pope, and he has amply recom- | i 
penſed them *. I have drawn all theſe | 
arguments from hiſtory, to guard the be- f | | 3 
lievers from error, and reſtore the miſ- 1 
creants into the path of truth; and not | 
with any view to pleaſe the Minor Bro- 1 | 
thers, nor the Preachmg Brothers f.“ : 1 
But they ought to have informed the miſ- | N 
ſionaries, that torture and fire were not 3 

the beſt arguments of converſion; for 3 
the flames they prepared for ſome heretics, 1 ; | t 
only ſerved to light up the rage and en- f vi | 
an of others. | | 1 | 

© BuT ere thou art delivered up F - 

to the flames,” continues Izarn, © as thou 1] 1 N 
art going to be, if thou doſt not retract, i $1 [ 

I would again aſk thee, why thou doſt 3 N ü 

deny our baptiſm, which God, in the 13 2 


* By indulgences he means, no doubt, p 
+ Theſe monks exerciſed the office of PR 
ſitors i in concert. 


1 % N 3 Scrip- 


. I TERA vp 
* 
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Guripmired;" hath called good and holy? 
Nui quis renatus fuerit ex aqua, & Spiritu 
Sancto non intrabit in regnum Det— 


None, then, can be ſaved, without the 
baptiſm of water, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 


When the water has been bleſſed, and the 


Prieſt having taken the chriſm, comes to 
the baptiſmal font, with his ornaments, 


his book, and his ſtole, the faith of the 


male or female child is then formed, by 


the promiſes made for it by the god-fa- 


ther, that it ſhall renounce the devil. 
The prayers of the Prieſt, the ſigns of the 
croſs, ablolve the child, when it comes 
m of the water, from every fin. 


„ Sock is the baptiſm which God 
giveth us, and which he received himſelf. 


from St. John, the beſt of his three 
friends. Thou belieſt thyſelf, then, he- 
retic; thou haſt perjured the oath which 


thy god-father took in thy name; thou 


belieſt the chriſm thou haſt received, and 


thou admitteſt another baptiſm. Curſed 
- > Þe 


. 
«. 
* 4 
„es 
5 4 
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be the man, who firſt thought of putting LS, 

the miniftration of theſe things into the 

hands of vile peaſants; who come from 

foddering their cattle to theſe holy ordi- 

nances, and whoſe only ſcience is to - ol 
plough the land, and talk blaſphemy ; | 
they uſe neither water, oil, nor incenſe. 
It was not thus they beatified Madam 

Sainte Foi, nor Saint Catherine, nor Saint 

Agnes, nor Saint Cecile, patroneſs of the 

Albigenſes “, and ſo many holy faints, 

and martyrs, who work miracles every 

day. Whoever believes not all this, 

ought not to receive compaſſion, if he is 

ſeized and burnt. It is from the ignor- 
ance of their patrons, that the miſerable 
people are deceived ; they are, indeed, 

worthy of compaſſion . 5 


„ Tears and penitence are the only 
means of obtaining mercy; dar there are 


. of the Metropolitan 8 9 of Albi. 
+ They were not the leſs Ms e for 
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tears that fall for the loſs of the body. 


It is theſe only which are ſhed for the 


loſs of the ſoul, that will be effectual. 


In qudcumque w invocavero te, ce. 


1 BAVE, in eight points; convicted 
thee of error, obſtinate heretic ; but all 


the authority of prophets, and apoſtles, 


weighs not with thee, and the time I give 


to thee is loſt; yet a ninth argument ſhall 
force thee. to return to that God, whom 
thou haſt forſaken. Where haſt thou 

found in Scripture, and who haſt taught ; 
ghee, that thy ſoul proceeds from thoſe 
who fell from Heaven to. earth, and were 
nine days in their. paſſage? We know 


what is become of them; and how ſayeſt 
thou that they ſhall return to that glory 
from whence they came? The angel 


Lucifer dragged them into the abyſs, by 
the pride he had, at making himſelf equal 
with God. Theſe beautiful and glorious 


angels became black, and hideous ; and 
"never will they find grace or mercy. In 
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effect, e it not be a glaring injuſitcs, 
that men who come after them, being 
dead, ſhould be defpoiled of the joys of 
Paradiſe; and that theſe joys fhould be 
granted to thoſe demons, who had, by 
their own crimes, wilfully renounced, 
and loſt this bliſs? And, beſides, what 
likelihood is there, that my font ſhould 
have been the foul of one of theſe de- 
mons, caſt down from the higheſt heaven 

five thouſand years ago, ſince Tam not 
yet ſeventy years old; ſince I have no 
recollection of thoſe things, that I muſt 
then have ſeen or done, nor whether 1 
merited or demerited in the ſight of God? 
This 18 what I can never believe; and I 
will behold thee dragged to priſon, and 
hanged, ere I will * credit to thy vile 
e 


% ANSWER me again. In what ſchool 
haſt thou been taught, that the ſoul of 
man, when it has quitted his body, goes 
into that of an ox, an aſs, a ſheep, a 


Pig, 
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pig, a fowl, or into che firſt animal it 
meets with, -after its ſeparation from the 
body, till it returns again into the body 


of ſome a man or woman; and that 
it does a long penance, while it is waiting 
for the day of judgment, when it is to 


recover its firſt glory? This, however, 
thou preacheſt to thoſe thou haſt ſeduced: 


thou takeſt from God to give to the devil, 


and thus thou doſt cauſe him to 0 8 ye 


e 


865 Eerkr eemätry every land, where 


thy perfidious doctrine has been ſown, 


and received, ought to be ſwallowed: up. 


If thou hadſt the faith, and the religion 


of B. of Montaigu, R. of Villar, or 
of B. Pagat “, thou wouldft long ere 
this have made thy confeſſion; but, if 


thou doſt not do it immediately, the fire 


is already lighted; they ſhall proclaim | 


| moe: by ſound of trumpet through the 


= 1 ſuppoſe oe were u Albigeats: converts. 
city, 
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city, and the . tall aſſemble to on 
the burnt !” 


Ix ſhould ſeem that the ancient doc- 

trine of the Indians, with reſpe& to 
tranſmigration, had penetrated into theſe 

ſouthern provinces, a phenomenon ſingu- 
larly worthy of obſervation. | 

Tur fundamental principle of this 
doctrine was, that the ſpirits, here called 
demons, having diſobeyed their Creator, 

were condemned to live in mortal bodies; 
that they ſubſiſted herein in different 
tranſmigrations; and that, after this ex- 
piation of their crimes, they were to re- 
join the ſupreme ſpirit: and that thus the 
ſoul of man, immortal by nature, would 
be puniſhed, or recompenſed, n | | 
to its works, 

Tur miſfionary, i in W one abſurd 
doctrine, maintains another ſtill more ex- 
travagant, He . a body to theſe de- 

mons, 
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mons, ane FO them vine days in 
falling from heaven to earth. 


Tuts cd was followed by the 
converſion of the heretic. Izarn is the 
fpeaker for him ; nevertheleſs, we plainly 
ſee, that threats have operated much more 
powerfully than conviction. 


„ Taanrn,” replied the convert, pro- 
miſe me, give me your oath, that I ſhall 
not be burnt, neither ſhut up in priſon, 
nor cruelly treated, I will ſubmit to all 

you deſire. If I may but rely on your 
not abandoning me; that you will pre- 
ſerve my honour from imputation, and 

do me no violence, I will reveal to you 
the whole ſecret of our believers; for 
whatever Berit, and Parazols * might tel! 
you; they did not know a tenth part of 
thoſe things they enquired after, concern- 
ing the heretics. 


ut Theſe were — of the Inquiſition. 
, «© BUT 


| | \ 
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« BuT 1 demand of you the greateſt 
ſecreſy. If I thought you capable of 
deceiving me, I would neither confeſs 
myſelf to you, nor to any other Preach- 
ing Brother; and I will give you my rea- 
ſon. e 2047 N 


* SINCE they made me a Biſhop, I 
have, with theſe hands, which you be- 
hold, ſaved at leaſt five hundred men. 
If 1 forſake them, it is ſo many men loſt, 
delivered up to the devils, and to the pains 
of hell. What would become of me, if 
by chance I ſhould meet any of their 
friends, unleſs you afford me an aſylum ? 
I ſhould loſe the dignity to which I have 
been raiſed, and become an object of 
contempt to the whole conſiſtory. As I 

rendered up myſelf to you, on the faith 
of a ſafe conduct, I will be free, and you 
ſhall give me all the ſureties you tad 

miſed.“ 


n heretic, we ſee, was one or the 
principal miniſters of their fea. Fs: 
Albi · 


a. we, 
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Albigenſes divided theſe minifters1 into two 
claffes; the ſuperior were the Biſhops, 


the minor Deacons. This Biſhop meant 


to diſſemble with his Proſylete brethren, 


and hide his converſion from them, that 


he might protect himſelf from injury, and 
bring them to the ſalvation he had ob- 
tained. This ſeems his meaning, though 
at firſt ĩt appears contradictory, from his 


expreſſion, that he had ſaved five hundred 


men, for whom he fears the pains of 
hell ; no doubt meaning, he thought he 
had ſaved them, but now _ muſt be 


converted. 


„ You ought to know, that it is nei- 


ther hunger, thirſt, nor indigence, that 


have forced me hither; that we are ex- 


preſsly forbid to obey any citation, and 


to conſent 'to 'any conference with your 


party, as others have done who have been 


ill treated. But it will ſurpriſe you more 
to hear, that our beſt and deareſt friends 


have turned againſt | us. They addreſs us 


with 
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with an appearance of friendſhip; to 


ſurpriſe us, then, they arreſt, and caſt us 
into priſon, hoping, by our ruin, to FOR 
tain their own ſalvation. 205 ; 


2215 2 AM come to your court *, without 
Want, and of my own fee will. — 
When you ſhall hear the delicious life! 


lead, you will be convinced of my par- 
tiality toward you. I will give you an 
account of it, if it will not fatigue you. 


I have a great number of friends, who. 


live in wealth and eaſe; not one of 
whom, but would rejoice to give me every 
thing I could defire, and who, indeed, 
depoſit in my hands all their poſſeſſions,” 


. IT muſt be remarked, that Izarn, who 
writes this, repreſented them before as 


vile peaſants; and it is known the Vau- 
dois affected poverty, and t the moſt rigid 
| manners, | : 


*The Inquiſition, | 
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2 HAVE a great quanity of veſt- 
ments, ſhirts, ſhoes, fine and ſoft cloaths, 


| | and the whiteſt ſheets, and coverlids, 


with table-cloths, and napkins, for my 
friends. When I invite them to repaſts, 
I make the beſt cheer with dainty meats, 
ſeaſoned with excellent ſauce, made of 
cloves and truffles, and completed with 
| the niceſt) paſtry, Our fiſh is well worth 
your bad meat; our diſtilled waters, your 
wine; and our new bread, the ſtale bread 
of the cloiſter .“ 


„ WrHrtLe you paſs many nights, tra- 
velling through wind and rain, and re- 
turn in a woeful plight from your pil- 
grimages, I am eating and drinking, with 
my brethren, in a warm houſe, and 
amuſing myſelf as I pleaſe, with my he 
or ſhe couſins: for I can give myſelf ab- 


| * The Albigenſes neither eat bread, nor drank. 
wine ; ſo that it is plain the Troubadour's ac- 
count is a venomous ſatire, 


ſolution 
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ſolution when 1 will - and there is no fin 
I cannot fave myſelf from the guilt of, | 
either by performing the office myſelf, or 
by the firſt Deacon I meet with. Such is 
the happy life I lead. If I renounce it, 
to embrace the Romiſh faith, and own it 
criminal, you will ſurely do me Juftice, 
and treat me with honour.” 


* TzarN forgets, in this painting, That 
be had aſſerted of theſe people, preaching 
in woods and thickets, and always in 
dread of perſecution. How oppoſite to 

the delicious life here ſet forth. No doubt, 
it was to heighten the auſterity of the 
miſſionaries, he drew this picture. 9 
thus * in it. . 


ans Wen vs FicueiRas was 
my father. 1 might have been a Knight, 
had fortune befriended me; but, if I 
am not artned at all points for the ſervice ; 
of men, I will take care to be ſo for: the 


ſeryice of God. Aid me with your coun- 
| „ ſel, 
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{el, Izarn 3 you, whoſe talents are great 
as a poet, but whoſe wiſdom in holy 


things is ſo much greater, as you have 
proved in ſo triumphant a manner over 


me, by your nine queſtions. I believe 
firmly all you have preached to me; and 


I am ready to believe more, if you can 
Produce ee that are , | 


« I wilt: be baptized ; fully aged 
of the religion you have taught me, you 


and your brother, Ferrier, to whom was 


given the power of binding, and of . 
looſing every ſin whatever, committed by 
the heretics ; and if they afk you who 
is your newly baptized: convert, you may 
anſwer, it is Sicard de Figueiras, who has 
abjured his errors, and who will become 
as great a perſecutor of the infidel here- 
tics, as he was formerly an enemy of the 


church of Rome. If I was ever kind to 
Peter Capella, and the chiefs of his party, 
if I was the friend and comrade of John 


Colet, I will, from this moment, be 


6 their 


' 
£334 
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their declared foe. Ualeſs they are con- 
verted before the month of February, I 


will have them all NS: * 1 _ 


archers. OE TY 1 25 81 


„ BERITE, P. Razols, and Ricard le 
Portier *, ſhall know their caverns, and 


ſecret paths, and all the holes and corners 
wherein they hide their money; neither 


you, nor brother Ferrier, need be there, 


if they are not immediately converted at 


me view of our meſſengers,” 


Tut reader = BEAT" th this as a 
ſtrange picture, in which the unſkilful 


hand of the painter is very remarkable. 


The proud miſſionary pays himſelf the 8 


moſt abſurd compliments, by the tongue 
of his proſelyte; not only for his pro- 
digious wiſdom in ſacred things, but alſo 


his talent for poetry. He then transforms . 


his Albigenſe convert, all at once, into a 


E 
485 . Emiſſaries of the Taquiſition, 


'O2 © = 
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cruel | perſecutor, though he had juſt be- 
fore expreſſed his earneſt defire of hav- 


ing his converſion concealed, that he 
might fave the ſouls of his former mi- 
" nifiry. The drawing, however juſtly, 
and ſi mply, expoſes the manners, and 


the prejudices of theſe times, . Izarn con- 


cludes this Inquiſitorial piece, by his be- 
nediction to the new convert. - 


SE" BIA 15 I wiſh "© the bleſſing of 


God, who, without the aid of any one, 


formed the heaven, the earth, the ſun, 


and the moon. May he give thee grace, 
to be found among thoſe good labourers, 
| whom he employs in his vineyard, and 


who, though called the laſt, ſhall re- 
ceive as much as the firſt ;' and this thou 


ſhalt infallibly obtain, if thou wilt be as 


firm to the truth, as thou waſt before to 


2 _ 


10 bps penitents are always ſuſpected, 
Pho have been gained over by fear; 
2 above 
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above all, when they have been chiefs of 


a party, and they need a powerful me- 
dicine, to purge away the poiſon with 


which they have been infected. Thou 


muſt, therefore, without delay, thew thy 


| ſincerity ; by thy works thou muſt ſhow 
the truth of thy converſion. Sicard, 


thou muſt ſhow an ardent zeal in the pur- 
ſuit of hereſy, and in the perſecution of 
. heretics; then, as maintains brother Fer- 
rier, for this faith in Jeſus Chriſt thou 
ſhalt receive the joys of Paradiſe ; as alfo 
the Pope aſſures to thoſe, who ſhall per- 


ſevere in good works, and ſhall ſuffer 


for the ſake of God. And this St. 


Matthew firſt preached in his Goſpel.— ; 


or. gu perfecutionem,” &c. 


We ſhall ſee, among the Troubadours, 
a William of Figueira, of the ſame fa- 


mily, it is probable, with the Albigenſe 
miniſter, whoſe pieces contain bitter in- 
vectives againſt the church of Rome. 


This renders it PRs that. this Doe 
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Sedo ell 
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: of Izarn is not a fiction; but that this 
4 Dominican did really triumph, in his 
manner, over the miniſter Figueiras; 
that he wrote to celebrate this triumph, 
and to teach the art of converting theſe 
heretics and therefore cauſes the Albi- 

| | genſe convert to ſpeak thoſe things, which 
VvVould render his ſect as odious, and deſ- 

picable, as he wiſhed it to appear. 
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GIRARD CALANSON. 


IRarD CALANSON was a jongleur, 
and Troubadour of Gaſcony, well 
{killed i in letters, and who compoſed with 
elegance. He wrote ſongs, moral pieces, 
and refleftions on the events of his age; 
but he was not, ſays the Provencal hiſto- 
rian, held in the eſteem he deſerved, 
and his pieces were ill received 'at the 
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Among them there is an elegy on the 
death of the Infant Don Ferdinand of 
Caſtile, the ſon of Alphonſo IX. and 
Eleanor of England, hes omen} of Henry II. 
worthy of obſervation. | 


FERDINAND was a young Prince, of 


the greateſt valour. In 1210, he com- 


manded the Caſtilian army, againſt the 
Moors; he threw himſelf into Andaluſia, 


and ravaged all the country of Baega. 
At his return he concerted new expedi- 
tions with his father, when a premature 
death deprived the Caſtilians of their 
heroe, and cauſed univerſal lamentation. 


Tun Troubadour compares Ferdinand 
to King Arthur. 


« In him” ſays he, © was repaired the 
loſs of the three ſons of Henry II. he 


reſembled Henry in courage and figure, 


and his father Alphonſo in the good qua- 


ities of his mind. From the river of "of 
O 4 _  Jourdain, 
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Jourdain, to the Weſtern ocean, never 
was there a young, King more ſenſibly 
regretted. His death is even mourned 
by the French, the Engliſh, and the 
Germans, by Spain, and Arragon, and 
even by the Emperor himſelf ; for there 
is no Chriſtian prince, who was not his 
relation, or his ally. Had he lived one 
year more, he would have gone and ſerved 


| God againſt the Arabs.” 


Tur moſt curious piece of this Trou- 
badours, is a long inſtruction given to a 
jongleur; it contains details on the art of 
the Troubadours, and the Minſtrels ; the 
knowlege ſuited to each profeſſion, and 
on the muſic of the ancients. Some 
parts of it are curious, but in others the 
matter is ſo obſcure, and the text ſo cor- 
rupted, that it is impoſſible to fathom the 
meaning of it. 23 | 

5 Lak to 40 well, ſpeak well, and 
- rhime well. and to contrive amuſing 
games. 
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games. Learn to play on the tabor, and 
the cymbals, and make ſymphony reſound. 


Learn to throw and catch little apples on 


the points of knives; to. imitate the 
ſongs of birds, attacks on caſtles, to 
jump through four hoops, to play on the 


cittall, and the mandore, to perform on 


the cloncorde, and the guitar, for they 
are delightful to all; to firing the viol 
with ſeventeen chords, ſound the bells, to 
play on the harp, and to compoſe a jig; 
that ſhall enliven the ſound of the pſaltery. 


Jongleur, thou ſhalt prepare nine inſtra- 


ments, of ten chords; if thou learneſt to 
play well on them, they will furniſh-thee 
with ample melody.” Tt appears by this, 
a jongleur was to unite the games of 
juggler with the knowlege of muſic. 


3 


Ar rx this follows a catalogue of ro- 


mances, which the jongleur was to read; 
chey were eſleemed a ſublime ſcience, 
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Ir thou learneſt theſe things, they 
will abundantly reward thee, and furniſh 
all thy wants. Sound, then, the lyre, 
and reſound the bells. 


+ 66 LeARN, alſo, how love runs and 
flies; learn his ſimplicity of appearance, 
and be aware of his treachery. Behold how 
he repels juſtice with his ſharpened darts, 
and his two-pointed arrows! the one is 
of burniſhed gold, dazzling the eyes of 
mortals, and the other of poliſhed ſteel, 
| which ſtrikes ſo deep, that its wounds can 


never be N 


4 


« LEARN the laws and decrees of love, 
and thou ſhalt be able to explain its va- 
rious degrees ; thou ſhalt unfold its rapid 
entrance, its irkſome life, its ſwift decay, 
the deceits which it exerciſes, and the de- 
ſtruction it occaſions. When thou doſt 
perfectly underſtand all this, fail not to 
. thyſelf before the young King of 

Arragon, 
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| Arragon; for he is the prince of gallantry, 
and of all ſcience. 


cc le wha diſtinguiſheſt thyſelf among 
the excellent, thy gifts ſhall be noticed ; 
but if thou remaineſt in medioctity, thou 

meriteſt nothing but contempt, from the 5 | 
-moſt gracious prince that ever lived.” 


Tris Troubadour had been rigorouſly - 
treated by his miſtreſs ; he forſook her, 8 
and attached himſelf to another, with no | 

better ſucceſs. The time of his death is 
not mentioned. | 


TL 
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} * 7” GAUCELM FAIDIT. 


| | AVCELM FA1DIT was the ſon of a 
eie of Uzerche, a town in the 
1 dioceſe of Limoges. Libertiniſm, and a 
1 gy paſſion for gaming, brought him to want; 
and, for a living, he betook himſelf to 
Bi the profeſſion of a jongleur. What he 
11 gained by this, he ſpent in good cheer, 
11 and became of ſuch a ſize with eating and 
| drinking, that he was pointed at as a fight. 


He married a villager, who was called 
=_ : _ Guillelmette Montja; ſhe was handſome, 
1 : witty, tolerably well inſtructed for her 
Ration, and ſhe ſung the ſongs of Gau- 
C elm with e and ſpirit. 


IT was many years before Faidit ac- 

_ quired the title of Troubadour; when he 

a - Was ; ight by Richard, Count of Poitou, 
N the 
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the ſon and ſueceſſor of Henry II. King 
of TO: 5 


A CRUSADE was, at this eme, con- 
certed between Philip Auguſtus, and 
Henry II. to regain the e * Je- 
ruſalem, 


Maxy DE VENTADOUR, a lady of the 
moſt eſtimable character in all Limouſin, 
: urged Faidit, who had preſumed to ad- 


dreſs her tenderly, to engage in this 


war. She had treated him with rigour, 
and he compares her to the tarantula, 
which kills while it inſpires with joy. 
She told the Troubadour, this was. the 
only means of rendering himſelf worthy 
her regard. He conſented ; and, before 
his departure, he compoſed a ſonnet, in 
which he expreſſes his diftreſs at leaving 
the beautiful Limouſin, and bids adieu to 
France, wherein he was nouriſhed, edu- 
cated, and raiſed to honour, It was long, 
however, before he embarked; and no 
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than he prepared for his return again to - 


France. I die,” ſays he, © to behold 
Madam Mary! Some rival, in my ab- 
ſence, will gain her heart.” His miſtreſs 
proving more ſevere, © I am like a man,” 


ſays he, © caſt into the ſea, from whence 
I cannot be drawn out, and death awaits 
me there!” In deſpair he preſents him- 

ſelf, with a troubled air; before Mary. 


cc Madam,” ſays he, „ you behold a 
Jover, whom your rigours have driven 
mad. If you will not relent, Jam re- 
ſolved I will never more behold you per- 
haps I ſhall find another Lady, who will 


treat me with leſs diſdain,” Without 


waiting for an anſwer, he departed in a 
An offended poet was an object of 


dread. -/ Mary ſent for Madam Audiaſt, 
a kind and beautiful neighbour, and de- 


fired her advice, in what manner ſhe 
might honourably retain the Troubadour. 


'nor let him go. I will find a method, 
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The Lady adviſed her, in to retain, | 


added ſhe, to detach him from you, and 


to prevent his revenge. 


She then ex- 


plained her deſign to Madam Mary, who 
was pleaſed with it, and begged her to 


haſten the execution. Lt 


On her return home, Madam Audiaſt 
ſent a courteous meſſenger to Faidit, to 
aſk him which he preferred, a ſmall bird 


In hand, or a crane in the air. This 
gqueſtion excited the curioſity of the Trou- 


badour; he mounts his horſe, repairs to 


the Lady, and begs her to explain che 


7 . ſhe had ſent him. 


55 1 PITY you frogs my heart,” replied 


ne, knowing that you love Madam 


| Mary, who is only polite toward you, 
becauſe ſhe is flattered with your ſongs. 
This Lady is the crane, and I am the lit- 
tle bird. Vou know that I am of noble 
birth; that I have youth, and genius, and 
there 
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: there ars that flatter me with being hand- 
ſome. - Never have T promiſed or beſtow- 


ceived, or been deceived, - 1 am ambi- 


me fame. 
requiſite for my reputation, and I chooſe 
ou, therefore, for my ſervant, and my 
friend. 


Madam Mary, and politely affure her, 
: that, as' you cannot gain her affection, 
you have found another lady, who is 


loyal and virtuous, and who will return 
your love.“ Struck with her beauty, 


Madam Marz from his importunities ; 


reminded this Lady of her promiſe to, 
vouchſafe him her love; ſhe received him 


| pa but gave him a cold anſwer, 


ed ought on a lover; never have 1 de- 


tious to be loved, by a man who can give 
Vou have all the merit that is 


I Will preſent myſelf, and my 
love to you, if you will take leave of 


and the gracious words ſhe uttered, Faidit 
compoſed the ſong that was to reliere 


and promiſed, he would celebrate no one 


but Madam Audiaſt, and devote Himſelf 
entirely to her. Some time after, Faidit | 


1 


* - - 


aſſuring 
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Eo aſſuring him love was not in her power ; 
and that what ſhe had done was for his 
ſake, to draw him out of the ſlavery in 


which he had languiſhed for ſeven years, 
and to diſſipate the vain hopes he had 


_ encouraged. Theſe words were a thun; 


der- ſtroke to our Troubadour. He be- 


ſought the Lady to have mercy, and not 
do betray and kill 28 in tas manner. 


4 « My F Fepltel me, 1% is to 


eure vou, to deliver you from deceit, and 
death; and you ought to be ſatisfied with 


my conduct.“ Not being able to move 


her, he had recourſe again to Madam 


Mary; but ſhe was ruthleſs. He then 
828 __” and 1 e 2 vebich 


z 
„ 


5 this bs bad bimElf.. to Mala Mar- 
garita, wife of Renaud, Viſcount of 
Aubuſſon. She received him, only be- 
_ cauſe ſhe wanted a panegyriſt. She was 

attached to. Hugues: de Luſignan, ſon of 
the Count de Marche; and, not daring 
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to make an appointment with her lover 
in her own caſtle, ſhe continued to give 
him a rendezvous at the houſe of Faidit, 
who was from home. Counterfeiting a 
ſickneſs, therefore, ſhe made a vow to 
go in pilgrimage to Notre Dame, of 
Rocamador; and informed her lover ſhe 
155 mould ſtop at Uzerche, which was on the 

road. Hugues did not fail to meet her at 
the place, and the time appointed; the 
wife of Faidit received them kindly; 
they paſſed two days with her, and the 
rival of Faidit triumphed it in the houſe of 
the Frounacout: 


In the widſt of ths misfortunes | in 
love, Faidit loſt his benefaQor, Richard, 
King of England, whom he highly cele- 
brates for valour, and all virtue. | 


Tur anecdotes | given of this Trouba- 
dour will appear minute to many; but 
they were inferted, as they mark, in a 


friking manner, the e of man- 
. ners 


« diſtinguiſhed nobility, the virtue with 
panied, amidit the licentious addreſſes of 
bounded deſire that all were infected with, 
of having theſe poets for their panegy- 
riſts, the conſequences of which were fo 
of ſociety. 

FATIGUED, and wore out with an ir- 


regular life, Faidit died at the court of 
Raimond de Agoult, in 1220. 
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ners which belonged to ſome women of 
which it was, in theſe Ladies, accom- 


this libertine Troubadour, and the un- 


often detrimental to the. honour and peace 


. 
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ARNAUD DANIEL. 


Rnavy Hans was born in FY 
twelfth century, in the caſtle of 


| Ribeyrac, in Perigord, of poor, but noble 


parents. His taſte was not for ſtudy, 
but he was paſſionately fond of rhiming. 
Dante, in his Treatiſe on the Eloquence 
of the Vulgar Tongue, after having mark- 
ed the principal ends of poetry, which 


| he calls honeft, uſeful, and agreeable, 


adds, that the agreeable was the portion 
of Arnaud, and that he excelled parti- 
eularly in ſinging the praiſe of love: 


and, in his twenty-ſixth canto of the In- 


ferno, he ſays, that this poet modelled 
his language in the moſt ſuperior manner; ; 
that his tender verſe, and his romantic 
proſe, ſurpaſſed every thing that had ap- 


peared e of the ſame Kind. 
PETRARCH 
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PETRARCH ſpeaks of him as the moſt 
celebrated of all the Provengal poets, and 
calls him, « The great maſter of love.” 
He even imitated, and borrowed a verſe 
from one of his ſonnets, the only Pro- 
vengal to whom he has done that ho- 
our... hi Borg Hb! 
WY 1s ſucceſs, and reputation were, per - 
| haps, in great part owing to a new kind 
of compoſition, called Seſtino, of which | 
he was the inventor ; the merit of which 
conſiſted in the difficulty of certain com- 
binations of verſes, repeated in a certain 
order. Among many obſcure pieces, not 
to be underſtood, the following is an ex- 
_ ample, rather more intelligible. Moſt of 
his pieces are ſonnets, addreſſed probably 
to the wife of William de Bouville, whom 
he admired. He calls her, my dear 
hows.” or, my more than dear r 


CounT Laid PE Thoulouſe cre- 


ated two hundred Knights in the full 
| VP 3 court 
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court he held in 1244, on his return from 
Italy; among theſe was a William de 
Bouville, probably the ſon, or the grand- 
ſon of this Lady. Let us hear our poet. 


« TE return of ſpring invites my 
ſong ; and the enamel of the meadows 
animates it, with all the gay and beauti- 
ful variety of the flowers : but the flow- 
ers that I gather, ſhall have love for their 
fruit, as they have joy for their grain; 
- and their perfume ſhall ſurpaſs that divine 
- odour, which the month of May ſpreads 
over the meadows! I love the moſt 
beautiful woman in the world! I have 
| frequented many courts ; the pleaſure 1 
receive from gay tents, refreſhing al- 


| coves, and magnificent balconies, where 
the Ladies ſit to aſſiſt at the tournaments, 
bears no proportion to my joy in be- 
holding her. I have maſſes ſaid, and 
lamps, and tapers burnt, to render her 
propitious ; for ſhe is, next to God, the 
object of my worſhip, I ſhould prefer 
3 the 
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the delight of pleaſing her, to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe countries watered by the 
Ebro, the Meander, and the Tigris; to 
all the glory of Alexander, to the honour 
of being Emperor, or Pope. Tes, Paris 
was leſs fond of Helen, and Atalante 
was leſs beloved by Meleager ! My love 
is ſhut up within my heart; and ſhe 
who inſpires it Knows it not. Alas! how 
ould ſhe ? When at a diſtance, I have 
hundred things to ſay; when I ap- 


proach her, 'I know not where to begin. 
I ſigh in vain! I purſue her with the 
ſwiftneſs of a hare; yet my approach is 
uke the flow and heavy ſteps of an ox. 


« To avoid the raillery of thoſe who 
mock my uſeleſs conſtancy, a thought 
occurs; I may feign that I am favourably 
treated, I ſhall be believed; for women 
are eaſily ſoftened ; ſo ſays Ovid, and all 

- the gallant poets.” The Lady heard of 
this, and was offended. Arnaud excuſed 
himſelf, proteſting, that he was in joke. 

P 4 After 
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After all, he adds, Was my fault 
greater, I am as worthy of compaſſion 
as the penitent thief. Could I obtain the 
object dear to me, I would love her a 
thouſand times better, than ever hermit, 
monk, or prieſt loved God! I ſhould be 
even content, was I ſure of poſſeſſing her 
in old age: but how diſtant, how tedious 
would the intermediate years bs 4p 


Tax Lady had Aden him ſome hopes; 7 
he accuſes the ſun of its flow progreſs, 
and compares himſelf to the traveller, 
who, approaching the famous mountain 
of Auvergne, finds it recede in propor- 
tion as he ſeems to draw near it. 


Ar laſt the term of his ſufferings was 
completed, and he received from the 
hands of love a miſtreſs, as much bis 
own, as he had ever been her's. He re- 
preſents her (ſo pure was his idea of love) 
under the emblem of a caſtle, preſented 
to bim without _ ſubject to any ac- 

89 . knowlege- 


* 
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| knowlegement ; he only wiſhes they had 
joined to this freehold, the ſmall revenue 
of a few kiſſes; and fears he ſhall 8 
. he obtains this favour. 
oy Arnaup compoſes thd airs for his 
ſongs, for which reaſon he has been in- 
cluded among the jongleurs, whoſe pro- 
feſſion it was to ſing the pieces of the 
| Troubadours ; but they were ſometimes 
alſo poets, as the following curious anec- 
dote, evinces, taken from the e 
manuſcript. eas 5 1 > 


| In a voyage Arnaud made into Eng- 
land, he met, at the court of the King, 
a jongleur, who challenged him in theſe 
terms: © You pique yourſelf on excel- 
ling in difficult rhimes; let us ſee which 
of us can perform the beſt.” The chal- 
lenge is accepted ; the wager is laid ; the 
two rivals ſhut themſelves up in ſeparate 
chambers. The King had given them 
ten days for the compoſition, and five to 
5 learn 
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learn their pieces; after which, they were 
to be ſung, or recited in his/prefence.— 
From the third day, the jongleur an- 
nounces that he is prepared. Arnaud 
affects to be diverted at this, ſaying, that 
for his part, he has never given himſelf 
the trouble to ſet about this work. He 
had, however, laboured, but * not 
compoſe two . | A 4 | 


Our evening, in deſpair for this unex- 
pected failure, he heard the jongleur re- 
peating, with a loud voice, in his cham- 
ber; the ſame thing happened the fol · 
lowing days; he liſtened attentively, and 
at laſt made himſelf maſter, both of the 
air, and the words, On the day ap- 

- pointed, they appear before the King. 

Arnaud deſires to ſing the firſt. What 
was the aſtoniſhment of the jongleur ! 
It is my ſong,” he cried out, interrupt- 
ing the poet. IT hat cannot be,“ ſaid 
the King. The jongleur inſiſts upon it, 
and conjures the King to queſtion Ar- 
naud, 
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naud, afuriog him, that he will not have 
the impudence to deny the fact. The 
Troubadour agreed to this, and owned 
the circumſtance. This adventure amuſed 
the King, who, after having reſtored to 
each the money they had depoſited, load-. «+ 
ed them both with preſents ; but exatted 
of Arnaud a ſong. « FU 


Ws are 2 informed of any further 
particulars of this celebrated Troubadour. 


IRAUD DE BORNEIL. 


IRAuD DE BoRNE1L was one of . 18 
| the moſt celebrated Troubadours _ | 
on record. He was born of low parents, | 
and ſung the praiſes of a miſtreſs he call- | F i 
ed Fleur-de-lis. Amongſt a thouſand 
common extravagancies, he naturally ob= | 
ſerves, that in the midſt of a crowded | — 
market, . 


* 
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market, he ſhould perceive no one, but 
the miſtreſs of his heart; that he is un- 
worthy of her, though his love is ſo 
great as to deſtroy his reaſon; and he 
compares himſelf to leaf- tin, which they 
diſſolve with azure, to ſtrengthen and 
embody the colour *. Giraud had ſo- 
journed in Spain. He addreſſes one of 
his pieces to King Ferdinand III. King of 
Caſtile; and to Alphonſus IX. King of 
Leon. In another, he records the falſe- 
| hood of women's hearts, and cites the 
example of King Lewis, to prove, that 
of two evils we ought to chuſe the leaſt; 
alluding, no doubt, to the ancient divorce 
of Lewis VII. in 1150, from his wife 
Eleanor of Guienne. It was better for 
him, ſays he, © to loſe a part of his do- 
minions, than to live with a wife of diſ- 
honourable character. 


This appears to 1 the early knowlege 
of painting in enamel, or in Moſaic, : 5 


"THREE 
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- TuREE pieces of Giraud's, on the 
cruſade, breathes that wretched enthu- 
fiaſm, with which weak and credulous 


minds were inflamed. Sometimes he de- 


plores the blindneſs of Chriſtians, who 


abandon the holy ſepulchre to the Infi- 
dels; ſometimes he promiſes them mi- 
racles from that God, who cauſed the 
mighty Goliah to fall under the ſtrokes 
of feeble David ; and ſometimes he re- 
ſounds the ſong of victory, becauſe the 
ſovereigns are raiſing troops, and going 
to the deliverance of the Holy Land. 


The poets, as well as the preachers-up 
of the cruſade, conſpired the ruin of 


Europe. 


A TRoUBADOUR, called Tgnaure, diſ- 5 


puted with Borneil, and reproaches him 
with cenſuring obſcure poetry. All 
poets would be equal,” ſays he, © if thoſe 
compoſitions were the beſt, which all the 
world underſtands.” Borneil replies: 
Let each one compoſe according to his 

L humour; 
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humour; but I maintain, that the poetry 
moſt loved and admired, i is that which is 
moſt ſimple, and eaſy to comprehend.” 
I would not have general and indiſtin& 
approbation, ſaid Ignaure; © I wiſh that 
fools may ſlight my compaſitions ; and 1 
prefer reputation from ag few choſen 
minds, to general and extenſive fame. 


To 
„ 


- BoaneiL's manner of living was great- 
ly to his honour, and would give us an 
_. advantageous idea of him, . independent 
of his works. He employed all the win- 

ter in frequenting the ſchools, and in 
ſtudy; a very different courſe of life 

from that mob of Troubadours, who 
placed all ſcience in the jargon of rhim- 
ing. In the ſummer he went to the 
courts, and carried with him two good 
ſingers, to recite his ſongs. By ſuch ma- 
ture cultivation, the true fruits of know-- 
lege are obtained, and fitted for the view 

of the public. He would never marry; 
but he was not one of thoſe vicious celi- 

I | ; bates, 
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bates, whoſe views and affeQions center 


wholly in themſelves. What he gained 

by his labours, he gave to his poor rela- 
tions, by which means he enriched them 
all: nor did this prevent his beſtowing 


large preſents on the church of Sidueil, 


in his native country. He was worthy of 


praiſe, in particular, for not follow- ; 


ing the torrent of that blind devotion, 
which deſpiſing the bonds of humanity, 
and the ties of blood, thought to pur- 


chaſe heaven, by giving all they poſſeſſed 


to the church. Borneil flouriſhed at the 
end of the twelfth century. Dante makes 
mention of him more than once; and, 
in his Inferno, he places him much below 


Arnaud Daniel, whoſe life has juſt been 


given, that the reader may draw the com- 
298828 between them. 
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RAMBAUD. I DE = VAQUEIRAS. 


AMBAUD was ſon of a Knight, 
called Peirols de Vaqueiras, or 
| Vackeires, in the principality of Orange. 
He poſſeſſed not the gifts of fortune, but 
he had talents to acquire them. Though 
| liberty was, by moſt in this age, ſacri- 
ficed to intereſt, yet he wrote with free- 
_— dom i in the midſt of courts. 


He attached himſelf to William de 
Baux, the firſt Prince of Orange, and 
his ſovereign. From the year 971, the 
| houſe of Baux became illuſtrious. In the 
twelfth century, it diſputed the county of 
Provence with the houſe of Barcelona. 
Bertrand, the ſon of him who failed in 
this enterprize, (Raimond II.) had mar- 
ried 'Tiberge d' Omelas, ſiſter of Ram- 
| baud, 
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baud; Count of Orange. Their ſon 
William took the title of Prince of Orange, 
by the conceſſion of the Emperor Fre- 
deric I. This principality has paſſed ſuc- 
ceſſively, by marriage, into the houſe of 
Baux, into that of Chalon, and from 
thence into the houſe of Naſſau. Wil- 
liam heaped wealth and honour upon this 
Troubadour, and procured him the ac- 
quaintance of many great Lords, which 
was of great advantage to the improve- 


ment of his fortune. - 


To ſhew his gratitude, and prove his 
zeal for the houſe of Baux, he wrote a piece 
on the twenty years war it had ſuſtained 

againſt the houſe of Barcelona; and to 

which, after many ſufferings, it was at 
laſt conſtrained to ſubmit. A more cu- 
rious relation is that he gives of a tour- 

nament, in which he ſpeaks with great 
freedom of thoſe concerned. 


I will tell you, without ceremony, 
who behaved the beſt; for no, one gloſſes 
Q over, 


— 
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over, or diſguiſes, leſs than myſelf, in ac- 
counts of e or „ 


« Tur Lord of Baux began the firſt 
onſet bravely; his horſe had a noble 
cheſt, and large flanks: ſo rude was his 
ſhock, and ſo ſwift his career, that he 
overthrew the brave Count R. and lamed 
twenty other horſes, without 5 
himſelf. 


« IN this crowd of combatants, I ſoon 
perceived Dragonet, mounted on a little 
horſe, of prodigious ſtrength. The fiery 
courſer exhauſted all the vigour and ad- 
dreſs of his maſter ; overthrew him on 
the earth, and palloped away, without 
regretting the loſs of his companion. 


© Tye unt de Bedycilte appeared 

at the tournament on a grey horſe. The 
Lord Ponce de Montlaur, in tilting, re- 
leaſed the horſe of his Knight ; but the 
Count 


f 
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i 1 Count immediately Neunbe another 
horſe, lighter and fitter for the juſt. 


« I saw Barral de Marſeille magnifi- 
cently armed, on a good courſer; but 
that of N. which was ſtill better, ran 
againſt him, and threw him into an ar- 
bour; he pitched on his head; but, re- 


covering, he caught his horls, 18 held 
him faſt 5 one ear. 


15 Poxcr DE MoNTDRAGON tilted alſo 
in the liſt; I ſaw him fall without break- 
ing his lance; the equerry who overthrew 

him was mounted on a ſorrel horſe, ſo 
meagre, that you perceived the great vein 
of his neck. Ponce did not pique him- 
ſelf on taking revenge, but went elſe= 
where to ſeek : a new engagement, * 


40 1 of Mevaillon, 8 
armed and accoutred, came proudly on 
an Arabian courſer, ſomething bigger 
than a quail ; he juſted 9 Nicholas, 


Q'2 | 5 0 
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and ſhivered his helmet to pieces; but 
Nicholas only laughed, and ſaid he cared 


not for it. 


« In the midſt of the fray, I perceived 
the Prince of Orange advance briſkly, 
on a Spaniſh horſe, become impatient by 
being too long reined in; he put to flight 
three ſtrangers, united in a band; but I 
heard no one pity them, becauſe they were 
come from a ſtrange land.” 


Tux poet ſeems to have viewed this 
grand ſpectacle in the light of ridicule, 
though he has deſcribed it with ſo much 


fimplicity. 15 „ 


„ Troobadonie loved to roam about 
i The world, as well as the Knights. From 
the court of the Prince of Orange, Va- | 
queiras paſſed into Italy, to Boniface, 

Marquis of Montferrat. On his way, at 


Genoa, he made acquaintance with a wo- 
n , © On 


— 


7 
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man, whoſe heart he wiſhed to gain, but 
whom he found inflexible. 


Tais is the ſubject of a dialogue, in 
which he expreſſes himſelf in the Pro- 
vengal, and the woman in the Genoeſe. 


U 


 VAqQUEIRAS. 
F AIR Lady, I have beſought you 
to vouchſafe to love me, for I am your 
ſlave. You are good, well-bred, and 
poſſeſſed of every virtue; you are ſo 
courteous in all points, that my heart is 
attached to you more than to a thouſand 
others. It will be a work of charity to 
return my love! you will then render me 
happier than if I poſſeſſed the city of 
Genoa, with all the riches it contains.” 
GENOESE. 


o Jew that you are, you have no 
courteſy, in thus importuning me. No, 
never ſhould I be your friend, though 15 
was to behold you for ever proſtrate at 
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my feet! I would ſtrangle thee fooner, 


ſorry Provengal. I have a huſband much 


handſomer than thou art. Go thy way, 


and feek thy fortune” elſewhere. os 


vb i 


46 Garant and diſcreet, gay, ſen- 
ſible, and worthy Lady, grant me your 
favour; for joy, and honour, reaſon, 
and every other virtue, is your guide : for 
this cauſe, I am your faithful, frank, and 
humble lover, without reſerve. My love 


preſſes me to ſeek for yours.” = 


Gr 0 E s E. 
«© THOU art a fool to hold ſuch diſ- 


S Go as thou cameſt. Choo haſt 
not the ſenſe of a cat. I ſhould do an 
infamous thing to grant thee thy requeſt. 


Waſt thou the King's ſon, I would not 
conſent. Doſt thou take me for a ſlave? 
By my faith thou ſhalt 'not have me. 


A 


THE TROUBADOURS. 


VAQUEIRAS. 


80 Lavr, do not treat me with: too 
much rigour ; that is neither decent, nor 
proper. It becomes me, if you pleaſe, to 
make my petition, to aſſure you that I 
love you with all my heart; to conjure 


you to eaſe my anxiety, and to proteſt to 
you, that I am your Knight, and your 


ſlave. In your beauty, though freſh and 

blooming as the roſe in May, I ſee no- 
thing ſo uncommon; but I love you; 
and, if you deceive my love, it will be 
an offence againſt heaven.” 


© xs aww | 


4% I ESTEEM not a ſingle Genoeſe *, 


thy Provencal babble ; it perſuades me 


not. I comprehend thee no more than a 


German, a Sardinian, or a barbarian; for 


thee [ care not at at all. Ceaſe thy jar- 


gon. If my hufband Te of it, it 


S The coin of the country. 


VF 
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| would go il with me. Leave me in 
a 1 * : 7 


o— Lp ruſtic the poet paints the 
| Genoeſe' in this dialogue, he does not 
diſguiſe the idea they had in Italy of the 
Provencals, whoſe exceſſes in the king- 
dom of Naples augmented, after this, 
the hatred of- the Rolin. 


5 Bonn Marquis of Montferrat, 
was an enlightened and generous bene- 
factor to Vaqueiras, who improved ſo 


much at his court in the art of war, as 


well as in poetry, that he roſe much in 
the public eſteem. Theſe talents united, 
of were the delight of the Marquis. To 
recompenſe the Troubadour, he raiſed 
him to the rank of Knight, made him his 
companion in arms and accoutrements, 
or brother in arms, a mark of the moſt 
perfect union among warriors, and gave 


un babite, exactly the ſame as his own, 
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2 diſtinction, of all others, the moſt en- 


1 


vied in courts. 


| 


Ix muſt be a ſingular merit that could 
preſerve ſo much favour, in ſo high a 
degree of elevation. With ſuch advan- 
tages he became attached to Beatrix, the 


ſiſter of Boniface, and the wife of the 


Lord of Del Carat. As he had a fa- 
vourable acceſs to Beatrix, he ſaid to her 
one day, Vouchſafe, Madam, to give 


me your advice; I ſtand in great need of 


counſel. I love a gentle Lady, full of 
grace and merit. I converſe with her 
continually, without daring to let | her 
know my affection; ſo much do I ſtand 
in awe of her virtue. For heaven, and 
for pity's ſake, tell me whether I ought 
to die for love, from the fear of making 
it known.” : 


« Every loyal lover,” replied Bea- 
trix, „who attaches himſelf to a Lady 
of merit, whom he fears as well as reſ- 

- pets, 
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pects, always explains his ſentiments be- 
fore he ſuffers himſelf to die for her ſake. 


1 adviſe you to declare your love, and to 
requeſt your Lady to retain you as her 
| ſervant, and her friend. If the is wile, 


and courteous, ſhe will neither take it 


_ amiſs, nor think herſelf diſhonoured, but 
will eſteem. you the more, for ſuch a de- 


claration; for you are ſo good, that there 
is no Lady in the world, who ought not 
freely to receive you as her Knight.” 


Ox this flattering aſſurance, Vaqueiras 
declared the object of his love. Wel- 


come, my new- found lover,” ſaid the 


Lady, try more and more, by your 
converſation and actions, to render your- 
ſelf valuable. I retain you for my 
Knight.” — This little dialogue accords 
perfectly with the ideas of chivalry, in 
its original and moſt perfect ſtate. 


In a piece, wherein he celebrates his 


: felicity, he ſays, © When a heart, leſs 


. | e pene- 
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penetrable by nature than others, is fof- 
tened by affection, it loves with more 
tenderneſs ; from the greateſt height, we 
"riſk the ſevereſt fall. Good Lady, do 
not believe the en who baek- bite. 
and traduce me. 


VaqueiRas wrote a | piece, in honour N 
of his miſtreſs, in which he gives a hint 
to thoſe envious tongues who had wrong- 
ed him. The invention, and images of 
this poetic picture are truly intereſting. 
He entitled it, Lo Carros, alluding to the 
cuſtom eſtabliſhed, at this time, in Italy, 
of fixing the principal ſtandard on a cha- 
riot. The combatants had nothing more 
at heart, on the one ſide, than to defend 
this chariot, and, on the other, to be- 
come mafters of it. The idea of a war, 
undertaken from jealouſy, againſt the he- 
roine of the Troubadour, and ſuſtained, 
with honour, took its riſe from an inci- 
dent, which gave Beatrix the name of the 
Bel-Cavalier. One day, when the Mar- 
quis, 
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quis, returned from the chace, paid her 


bis uſual viſit, he left his ſword in her 
pare, 


* Bra rRkix, who joined to a beautiful 
perſon a taſte for the exerciſes of chivalry, 


pulled off the long robe ſhe wore, and 


girding on the ſword, like a Knight, ſhe 
draws it from the ſcabbard, toſſes it up 
in the air, catches it again with dexterity, 


and wheels about to the right, and to 


the left; having finiſhed her exerciſe, 


| the puts the ſword into its place. Va- 


queiras obſerved her through the crevice 
of the door, and ever after gave her the 
Lak. 


„Tur Ladies of this country would 
begin a ſhameful war, 1n imitation of the 


peaſants who revolt againſt their Lord. 
They are determined, whether on the 
mountain, or in the plain, to build a caſtle 
with towers; for the honour and glory 
of Madam Beatrix riſes ſo much above 


theirs, 
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theirs, that all are reſolved to elevate the 
ſtandard, and attack her with war, fire, 
duſt, and ſmoke ! 


% ALREADY the Commons aſſemble to 
make the walls, and the ditches; the old 
women haſten to the ſignal in rage, for 
having loſt their youth, their beauty, 
their merit. What tiltings will not the 
daughter of the Marquis of Eſte be ob- 
liged to ſuſtain ; for ſhe is poſſeſſed of all 
the graces, and of all the virtues; and 
ſhe will no more remain in peace, than 
her father, when he once finds himſelf i in 
the field of battle. 


cc Tas Taſks of Verceil deſign to en- 
lift in the army. Agnes of Lantu, and 
of Vintimille, are eager to recover their 
honour ; they run in haſte to the city, 
which they call Troy. They have com- 
mitted the government of it to Madame 
de Savoie. ; I 
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«© Tuxy will have Beatrix reſtore ta 
them their youth, even beyond the: con- 
fines of Mount Cenis. The Counteſſes 
invite the new city to make continual war 
againft this Lady, who is fo good, and 
fo beautiful, whoſe fame has deprived 


them of beauty, and whoſe complexion 
1 admirable! 


va governeſs proudly announces 
to them, ſhe ſhall give battle; the ſounds 
the bell. The old Commons advance in 
haſte. Madame Savoie aſſigns to each 
her poft. She complains that Madame 
Beatrix is become ſovereign miftrefs of all 
the Commons poſſeſt; and aſſures them, 
if ſhe does not reſtore it again, much 
blood _— be ſpilled. | 


"ui Art the Wide are aſſembled. They 
march out of the city, followed by the 


Chariot which carries their ſtandard; they 
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are armed wich cuiraſſes, and quivers. 
The battle begins. They doubt not that 
74 1 | Beatrix 
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Beatrix will ſoon loſe all her glory; but, 
were they four againſt one, they would 
95 nothing. 


„ BEHOTD them ſetting up engines, 
traps, and petraries. They light up the 
fires, let fly the darts, and undermine the 
walls with the battering rams. The he- 


roine of noble manners will not ſur- 


render! 


* Su mounts her horſe, armed with her 
valour alone, without cuiraſs or doublet. 
She precipitates herſelf into the midſt, 
carrying certain death to every one ſhe 
encounters. She purfues here enemies 


alone; ſmites them furiouſly, and. puts 
them to flight. The old Commons are 


in conſternation. Beatrix purſues them 
to Troy, and ſhuts them up in the city.” 


Tux more ſuch elegies were agreeable 
to the Princeſs, the more deſirous were 
the envious to ruin, in her efteem, the 

5 Trou- 
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Troubadour who compoſed them. The 

perfidious arts of courtiers, are well known 

to ſeize any weak ſide, that may receive 
the fatal ſtroke. Vanity governs moſt 
women; what, then, muſt its power be 
in the midſt of a court ? This was the 

_ ſecret ſpring they ſet in motion. In pre- 
ſence of all the Ladies, they ſaid to Bea- 
trix, Who is, then, this Rambaud de 
5 Vaqueiras, though the Marquis has made 
5 him a Knight, that he ſhould preſume 
| | to love ſo exalted a Lady as yourſelf ? 
Know, that this does honour neither to 
you, nor to the Marquis.” In fine, ac- 
cording to the genuine language of the 
Provengal author, ſo much cenſure paſſed 
on all ſides, as is the cuſtom with all ill- 
mouthed people, that Madam Beatrix be- 
came enraged againſt Rambaud; and, 
| when he beſought her for love, and beg- 
ged her for mercy, the would not hear 
| his prayers; on the contrary, ſhe told 
| | / N bim, that he ought to carry his love to 
b lf + Other Ladies who were made for him, 

W 5 and 


— 
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and that ſhe would never have ay thing 
more to * to * | 

24 Tur felicity of ial vaniſhed like 
a dream. A violent chagrin devoured 
him. He ceaſed to ſing of love; and, 


in his indignation, he dictated an inj u- 
rious piece againſt the whole ſex. In 


another he accuſes his Lady of infideity. 
Notwithſtanding all this, they were af- 
terward reconciled, with eaſe, by the 
means of the Marquis of Boniface, at 
whoſe court arrived two French jong- 
leurs, who played perfectly on the violin. 
One day, when they were executing a 
ſtampide, with which all the world was 
enchanted, Vaqueiras, far from partaking 
of the diverſion, appeared plunged in 
grief. What ails you, Rambaud ?” 
ſaid Boniface, Why are you not de- 
lighted with ſuch fine airs, and in behold- 


ing ſo beautiful and brave a Lady as my 
ſiſter, who has retained you for her ſer- 


vant ?. I have no reaſon to be joyful,“ 


" B-, ©: 


1 
Ev 
} 
{ 
| 
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replied he, drily. The Marquis knew his 


reaſon ; and, reſolving: to. reſtore him to 
joy and repoſe, he ſaid to his ſiſter, 
For the love of me, and of all the 


company, I will have you vouchſafe to 
beſeech Rambaud to cheer up, and to 
fing and rejoice, as he uſed to do.” We 


was not of a ſuſpicious nature. The Lady 


complaiſantly complied with the withes of 
the Marquis. 


. more e than ever 
to the orders of his miſtreſs, compoſed a 


fonnet, which the had requeſted. 


„Tux firſt of May, and its ſmiling 
lovely train, cannot delight me, unleſs I 
receive from you a joyous meſſenger, 
who will make the jealous die with rage. 
Do not make them laugh at my expence, 
T beſeech you. 1 ſhould not REY the 
fatal day I was to loſe you! But how 
loſe you? I, who have never exceeded 
TW the 


TP 
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che tender meaſure of fear, reſpect, and 


love. — This is followed by the greateſt 
elegies on his Bel- Cavalier; and he vows 


to her the moſt ardent” and everlaſting 


love! 


Tursz adventures preceded the year 


1204, in which a very intereſting ſcene 


* the attention of the public. BH 


InnocenT III. whoſe enterprizes have 
been related againſt the unfortunate 
Count of Thoulouſe, ordered a eruſade 


| tobe preached up in France; againſt the 


Turks. The Count of Champagne was 
to be the chief; he died. They choſe, 


for his ſucceſſors, the Duke of Bur- 


gundy, and the Count of Bar ; but, on 


the refuſal of both, they had recourſe to 


the Marquis of Montferrat, brother of 
the famous Conrad, who, in the pre- 


ceding cruſades, was become Prince of 


Tyre, and had been proclaimed King of 


| Jeruſalem, a few days before his death. 


R2 . Boniface 
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Boniface l accepted the command, which 
was particularly agreeable to him; he 
paſſed into F rance, where he took the 
croſs, and concerted his enterprize with 
the principal Lords of that country. 


. Our: Troubadour embraced this occa- 
ſion of celebrating his protector. The 
enthuſiaſm of the cruſades breathe in this 

piece. | 2 


W may now perceive that God is 
pleaſed to recompenſe the good. He has 
exalted the glory of the Marquis of 
Montferrat ſo much above other warriors, 
that the cruſaders'of France and Cham- 
pagne have afked him of heaven, as the 
moſt worthy of all men, to recover the 
oP 2 1 


ve Gov: = beſtowed on this 'brabe 
Marquis courageous vaſſals, extenſive ter- 


ritories, and great riches, to ſecure him 
the more ſucceſs. He who made the air, 
. the 


FE 
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the heaven, the earth, the ſea, the heat, 
the cold, the wind, the- rain, and the 
thunder, will have us all paſs the ſea in 


his train; as Gui, Gaſpard, and Melchior, 
the three Magi, went to Bethlehem, 


where the Turks have taken from us 


mountains and plains, without any in- 


ter poſition on the part of heaven. May 


St. Nicholas guide our fleet. Let the 


Champenois erect their banners. Let the 
Marquis cry Montferrat! Let the Count 
Badouin cry Flandre *! Let each one 


ſtrike with all his might, and break the 


lances, and the ſwords. We ſhall ſoon. 
put the Turks to flight! Let the valiant 
King of Spain purſue his conqueſts over 
the Moors, while the Marquis continues 
his * againſt the Sultan. 135 


1 Ber-CAvALIER, for whom I write, 
and of whom I converſe, I know not 


He was one of the principal cruſaders, and 
was elected Emperor after the taking of Conſtan- 
tinople. | | 


R I: | 7 _ whes 
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whether, for your ſake, I ſhall take, or 


quit the croſs. You delight me fo much 


when I behold you! and I am ſo afflited 


when I behold you not!“ 


IT was rare for love to be weakened 


by military ardour ; above all on the af- 


fairs of the cruſades, which excited the 
warriors to ſhow themſelves worthy of 
their Ladies, by high exploits. Vaqueiras 
was, however, grieved, according to the 
Provengal hiſtorian, at being obliged to 


go to this war; he wiſhed to remain near 


Beatrix ; but he could not refuſe to em- 
bark with the Marquis. How ill do 
thoſe underſtand the human heart, who 


believe heroes exempt from the weakneſs 


- 


of love! 


 Txr1s war, hallowed by the errors of 
the age, diſhonoured the Chriſtian name, 
at the taking of Conſtantinople, in 1 204. 
Inſtead of 1 the power of the 

Mluſſul- 
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Muſſulmen, the e were employed 
in dividing their conquelts, 


| Tur Marquis of Montferrat had the 
kingdom of Salonica, and the Ifle of 
| Candia. He enriched Rambaud ; who, 
occupied as he was with the beautiful 
Beatrix, and lamenting the abſence of his 
Bel- Cavalier, yet, in a piece, the images 
and thoughts of which are very curious, 
and original, he ſeems to boaſt of his ſer- 
vices to the Marquis, as a man who ſoli- 
cits new favours. 


; 0 VALIANT Marquis, Lord of Mont- 
ferrat, I thank God, from whom you 


have received ſo much honour; for no 


Chriſtian, who wears a crown, has ac- 
quired more, has ſpent more, or has be- 
ſtowed more, than yourſelf, In you I 
find a good. Lord, who have .maintained 
me, equipped me, exalted me, from a 
low to a high condition ; who, from no- 
thing, have advanced me to the honour- 

„ able 
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able ſtate of a Knight, to the approbation 
of a court, and to the praiſe of the La- 
dies. T have ſerved you with faith and 
truth. I have attended you in your court 


to the Ladies, and in your warlike expe- 
ditions. With you J have loſt and gain- 
ed, given and received blows; I have 


aſſiſted you to conquer empires, king- 


doms, duchies, ifles, provinces, and the 
territories of ſtrangers; to take priſoners 
kings, and princes ; to conquer armed 
Knights, and to take cities and palaces by 
ſtorm. With you I have driven out the 
Emperor of Romania, whom you diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of his kingdom, to beſtow it on 
another *: and, had I not been raiſed 
by you to wealth, and fame, it could 
never have been- ſuppoſed I had ſerved, 
or been in your train. Vou know, 
my Lord TO that this is "TRE N N 
One nm | 


* 


I. The e Count. of Flanders, 
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„ Wu we aſſaulted Azaiſtrigo 25 
four hundred Knights purſued you, with 
all their might. With ten companions 
only you faced them; and they dreaded 
you more than the crane dreads the fal- 
con. I came up with you when you 
ſtood in great need of my aſſiſtance. We 
raiſed up the Marquis Albert, whom they 
had overthrown. I have been in grievous 


priſons, for having happily ſerved you in 


your wars. For you I have ventured 
many aſſaults, burnt many houſes, and 


done many bold actions; for which, as 


you know, I was not over recompenſed. 


At Meſlina I covered you with my cloak ; 


and I came up at the 'very moment when 


the croſs-bows, the lances, the arrows, 


the ſwords, and the cutlaſſes were ſhower- 
ed on your head, and breaſt; and, when 
you took Rondaſſo, Paterno, Palermo, 
Calatagiro, I was the firſt under your 
banner. 1 1 

©: Al unknown place, 


« THEN, 
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Tn, when you went to the cru- 


fade, I had no ambition, Heaven for- 
give me, to paſs with you beyond the ſea ; 


but, in compliance with your requeſt, I 
made my confeſſion, and took the croſs, 
And when I went under your ſtandard, 
toward Blaquerne „ I carried arms, 
weighty as thoſe at Brabangon. I fought 


on the ſteps, under the tower, and re- 


ceived a wound through my armour, So 
near the palace I fought, that the rebel- 
lious Emperor was overthrown, the wicked 


Greek, whotreacherouſly killed his brother. 


When he ſaw the ſmoke, and the flame, 
the walls pierced in ſeveral places; when 
he beheld you fight deſperately in the field, 
and yet merrily, and without fear, (you 
was but one againſt a hundred) ; when 
he ſaw the Count of Flanders, the French, 


the Britons, the Germans, the Lombards, 


the Burgundians, the Spaniſh, Gaſcons, 
and Provencals, all engaged in battle, 


x The palace at Conſtantinople, 


cavalry, 
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cavalry, and infantry, this Emperor, hav- 
ing his heart in his heels, and his vile 


Greeks, fled with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion. We purſued them as the wolf pur- 


| ſues the lamb ; they appeared like young 
eagles, and we like hawks. The Em- 
peror ſtole off in the flight, leaving to us 


the palace of Bucaleon, and his handſome 


daughter. You know, and all thoſe who 


truth, Tn 


« ] ADD, that your renown is ſo much 


| increaſed by my verſe, and my ſong, that 


| J it will extend to the lateſt poſterity. 


ve Wurv a good vaſlal ſerves a good 
Lord, honour and reward will be his por- 


tion. W herefore, expect from you ſuch 
prove and Te 


1 My Lord Marquis, I would recall 
to your memory all the high deeds. of 
your firſt campaigns. To give leſſons to 
others 
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others is our duty; and the brilliant 
deeds of your youth ought to ſerve for 
inſtruction to thoſe who would enter into 
the path of glory. Your bravery exalts 
you fo much, that you are praiſed as a 


noble Lord, and I am next to a Banneret, 


„ REFLECT upon my paſt attachment, 


and on the great actions we have done on 


the ſea. Recollect, when in the midſt of 
ſupper you ran away with the Lady Sol- 
dina, from the ſtrongeſt intrenchment of 
the Marquis Malaſpina. You gave her to 
Poncar-d'Aquilane, who was reduced to 


. extreme fickneſs for her ſake. Call to 
mind the jongleur Aimonet, who brought 
you news of Jacobina, whom they were 


carrying into Sardinia, to marry her 
againſt her will. Remember how ten- 
derly ſhe embraced you, when ſhe took 
her leave, and beſought you, in the moſt 


touching manner, to defend her againſt 
the injuſtice of her uncle! You ordered 
B * * beſt {quires to mount their 


borſes. | 
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horſes. We ran throu HY the darkneſs. 
1 myſelf carried her off from the park, 
while the multitude ſhouted for joy. 
Horſe and foot purſued us. We took 
every meaſure to eſcape them. We 
thought ourſelves out of danger, when 
we were attacked by the Piſans. Behold- 
ing ſo many Knights at our elbow, ſo 
many dazzling ſhields, ſo many banners 
fluttering in the air, none need queſtion 
the fear that poſſeſſed us.  We' retired, 
and hid ourſelves between Albergue and 
Final; there, on all ſides, we heard the 
ſound of cornets, and clarions, and the cry 
to arms, to arms! We remained here two 
days without meat or. drink. The third 
day we ventured out, and met, in a nar- 
row way, twelve robbers. We knew not 
what to do; for we could not attack them 
on horſeback. I went againſt them on 
foot. I received a wound from a lance; 
but I wounded three or four, and put 
them all to flight. My companions join- 
ed me; we forced the thieves to quit 
| hs 
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_ the paſſage, and then we paſſed along in 

| ſafety. You recollect, without doubt, 
how gaily we dined, though we had but 
little to eat, having: only one loaf, and 

nothing to drink. In the evening we ar- 


= rived at Nice, and went to the houſe of 
I 1 - Puiclair, who was ſo/ rejoiced at the fight 
ap | of us, that he would even have given 
pon his daughter Aiglete: but you, the 
1 nent morning, like a good Lord, and a 
| \ | brave Baron, gave Aiglette in marriage 


to Gui Adhemar de Monteil. You alfo 
| | gave Jacobina to Anſelme; and cauſed 
bl him to recover his province of Vintimiglia, 
i} | in ſpightof his uncle, who: would have 
| 2 him 


2291 Is. I 3 my 3 to relate 
all your great actions, of which I was 
witneſs, it would fatigue me to repeat, 
and you to liſten to them. 


Monz than a hundred virgins have 
I. ſcen you marry to Counts, to Mar- 
| quiſſes, 
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quiſſes, and to Barons. of high rank, 
without ever ſinning againſt chaſtity on 
your own part, though in the prime of 
your youth and vigour. More tlian a 
hundred Knights have I feen you eſtabliſſi 
in feudal tenures; and a hundred others, 
who deſerved it, I have beheld you ruin 
and deſtroy: thus elevating the good; 
and abaſing the wicked. So many wi- 
dows and orphans have I ſen you con- 
ſole, and ſo many miſerable people have 
you relieved, that if mercy can gain en- 
tranee into Paradiſe, you muſt be admit - 
ted there; for never. was there a man 
worthy of favour, whoſe petition you 
| have ever refuſed. And to ſay the truth, 
my Lord, you inherit the generoſity of 
Alexander, the courage of Roland the 
twelfth Peer, and the gallantry and elo- 
quence of the worthy Berard. The mag- 
nificence of habits, the ' fplendour of 
arms, the delight of games, of muſic, 
and of ſong ſurround your perſon; and 
all the virtues reign in your heart. 
| « 
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35.1: GAN; boaſt, my Lord, that I have 
underſtood how to conduct myſelf in 
your court; to give, to ſerve, to be com- 
plaiſant, and diſcreet, I have never of- 
fended any one; and no one could ever 
reproach me for having left your ſide in 
war, or that I feared death where your 
glory Was concerned. 


« . being thus known 

to me, you ought to prefer and ſerve me 

before any other. This conduct is but 

juſt, my Lord Marquis, to your witneſs, 
your Knight and your Jong lene: 


An attentive reader will drow: many 
refle&ions from this piece. Beſide thoſe 
traits which characteriſe the ancient man- 
ners, there is equal addreſs and ſimplicity. 
The eulogies beſtowed on the Marquis, 
apologizes for thoſe of the Troubadour. 
Few would dare thus to ſpeak of them- 
ſelves, though with juſtice, in modern 

times; but many would do it in an in- 
. ſinuating 
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ſinuating and leſs honourable manner'; and 
Homer gives us examples of this plain 


ſpeaking, and the claim of that title 
| which becomes due to men from. their” _ | 
actions. Fg „ ia 


Tux Marquis of Montferrat died in 
1207, in a battle againſt the Turks, leav- 
ing Montferrat to William, his eldeſt ſon, 
and the kingdom of Salonica to his 

youngeſt ſon Demetrius. It is not known 
whether Rambaud Vaqueiras died W 
or after his Lord. 


Is a W of this poet, wheel he 
complains of the rigours of his miſtreſs, 
there is a remarkable couplet. 


„ Tux day in which love made choice 
of us both, your beauty inſpired me with 
the vanity of the peacock, when he con- 
templates the colours of his - plumage, . 
and climbs up, in creſted pride, on the 
top of high walls ; this arrogance conti- 
e nues 
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nues, till, glancing his eyes downwards, 
he is humbled with the view of his 
15 | feet. Thus the lovely appearance of my 
: Lady puffs me up with vanity, and joy, 
till ſhe makes war upon me with a No!“ 


RICHARD DE BARBESIEU. 


IcuaRD pe BARBESIEU was born in 
the caſtle of Barbeſieu, in Sain- 
tonge. With great genius, and a very 
2 handſome perſon, he was fo baſhful, 
that in company he always appeared em- 
barraſſed, gloomy, and ſilent; and it re- 
quired the efforts of his particular friends 
to give him the leaſt degree of freedom 
and eaſe. He became attached, however, 
to a rich Baroneſs, who was the daughter 
of Geoffroi Rudel, Prince of Blaye, and 
the wife of Geoffroi de Touai. Her 
character was the very oppoſite of his; 
20 . ſhe 
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ſhe was extremely gay, had a wonderful 
pleaſantry in converſation, and a great 
ambition to be praiſed, and admired: She 
ſoon perceived the attachment of Bar- 
beſieu, and received it with pleafure, TY 
ſhe wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to be 
celebrated by a poet of his talents ;- but, 
as this was her whole view in encouraging 
his paſſion, he . complained bitterly of 
her rigour, and quitted her for another 
Lady, who, after encouraging him, ex- 
preſſed the greateſt diſdain of his caprice: 
Go,“ ſays ſhe, © you are unworthy of 
any woman's love. You are: the falſeſt 
man in the world, to abandon a Lady ſo _ 
lovely, ſo amiable. Go; fince you 
| have forſaken her, you will forſake every 
other.”  Baibefieu returned, and be- 
ſought the grace of Madam Touai, but 
all in vain; he became furious, and, in 
his rage, compoſed the Glowing investive 
againſt women: _ 


* 10 ſeek for fidelity in jay is to 
| ſeek holy things among the carcaſſes of 
= IM. dead 


Juſt their hae 7 
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dead and putrid dogs; to confide in them, 
is the confidence of the dove in the kite. 
If they have no children, they beſtow a 


| ſuppoſed offspring, that they may inherit 


the dowry, which belongs only to mo- 
thers. What you love the moſt, their 
arts will cauſe you to hate; and what you 
cannot endure, they will force you to 
love. Their lives are ſpent in perverting 
one another, and in ruining all thoſe who 
are connected with them; and, when 
they have filled up the meaſure of their 
iniquity, they 8 at their ee and 


Wenn aids: deſpair,” our 
Troubadour retired" into a wood, where 
he built himſelf a cottage, reſolving never 
more to appear in the world, unleſs he 


could be reſtored to the favour of Matam 
Touai. All the Knights of the country 


were touched with his fate. When two 
years were elapſed, they came and be- 
ſought him to abandon. his retreat; but 
N . l EIN oo: he 
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he remained firm to his firſt reſolution. 


At laſt all the Ladies, and the Knights 


aſſembled, and went to beſecch Madam 


Touai to have pity on him: but ſhe an- 
ſwered, ſhe would never grant this re- 
queſt, till a hundred Ladies, and a hun- 


dred Knights, who were truly in love, 


came to her with hands joined, and knees 


bent, to aſk for merey, and ſolicit the 
pardon of Barbeſieu. On this condition 
ſhe promiſed to grant it. This news re- 


ſtored life to our poet, and he ages”: ex- 


oy his deſires, and his gies i * 


3 As an 1 81 1 18 overthrown, 
cannot be raiſed up till a number of ele- 
phants rouſe him by their cries, ſo nei- 
- ther ſhould ] have ever beep:-relieved 
from my diſtreſs, if theſe loyal-lovers had 
not obtained me grace, beſeeching it of 
her who alone can beſtow felicity. With- 
out their charity J had continued Gent, 


ſhut up as a rec/uſe, deprived of joy an 


12285 for I partaſce not of the nature of 
| S 15 | the 
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the bear, who fattens on hunger and mi- 
ſery. I would have died like the phœnix, 
and, like him, have revived from my 
aſhes, to have regained the favour of her 

whom I have offended, and whom, for 
two years, I have not dared to behold. 
My ſong, be the interpreter of my heart 
toward her. I will ſubmit to her mercy, 
like the ſtag, who, having finiſhed his 
courſe, lies down and dies at the feet of 
the huntſmen.“ 


TE Ladies aſl the Knights aſſembled, 
according to the number preſcribed ; 
they went to intercede for this unfortunate | 
lover, and they obtained for him the par- 
don he deſired: but Madam Touai died 
ſoon after; and Barbeſieu, not being able 
to live in a country which recalled to his 
mind the ſufferings he had undergone, 
and the loſs of his beloved miſtreſs, with- 
drew into Spain, where he ended his 
days. 


SORDEL 
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e & U 0 


8 ORD E L, B L AC A 8. 
AND * DEA CAT ORR 


8 the beſt piece of Sordel's was an 
| - elegy on Blacas, I have united the 
account of theſe Troubadours, and of 

Blacaſſet, the ſon of Blacas, who inherited 
the worth of his father. 


* 


SORDEL was born at Gaito, in Mantua. 
He was the ſon of a poor Knight: from 
his childhood he diſcovered a taſte! fot 
poetry; and, when he grew up, he fre- 
quented the court of St. Boniface, near 
Verona, who proved to him a generous 
Mecænas; but he repaid his een with 
* 5 


HE fell i in 1 wah therveife: of Boni | 
face, and was beloved by her. A quarrel 
„ ariſing 


Oi 
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ariſing between the Count and the bro- 
thers of this Lady, ſhe was harſhly treat- 
ed by her huſband, probably for ſiding 
with them. In revenge, they engaged 


| Sordel to carry her off. He accompliſhed 
it, and lived with them. Afterward he 
paſſed into Provence, where his talents 


gained him much honour; and he was 
particularly noticed by the Count and 


Counteſs of Provence, who gave him a 


caſtle, and married him to a Lady of diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank. Moſt of the ſonnets he 
wrote were ſevere and licentious ; and, 


though in one of them, among many 
common- place obſervations, he ſpeaks 


highly of pure and tender love, and ſays, 
words may be feigned, but tender looks 
proceed from the heart, yet, in others, 


he boaſts of his libertiniſm in ſo ſhame- 


ful a manner, that they ought to be bu- 


"ried in oblivion, and I ſhall therefore 


omit them, notwithſtanding the high 
praiſes given them in that age, and pro- 
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ceed to the character af Blacas, - fad the 
elegy ſo juſtly given him by Sordel. 


-  Bracas' was a noble Baron of Pro- 
vence, rich and generous, formed for 
love, and renowned in war. He kept an 


open court, and was magnificent in all his 


actions. With the love of grandeur, he 
joined an unlimited hoſpitality; and had 
more joy in diſpenſing, than others in 
receiving his favours. He nouriſhed, 


and conſoled the poor and wretched, and 
was the protector of all the oppreſſed 


and miſerable; theſe virtues increaſed with 
his age, and obtained him the love of his 
friends, and the reſpect of his enemies. 
| Theſe are all the particulars given of his 


life, and which fully juſtify the follow- 


ing lamentation and panegyric of Sordel. 


32 


« I wes? for Blacas. My grief is juſt; 
for in loſing him, I have loſt a generous 
Lord, and a kind friend! There is no 
— e for 1 loſs, but to give to 

| others 
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others what he ſo amply poli, and 
they ſo _ l. 


Is heart ſhall be divided among the 


5 _—_ and Princes. 


— Rims Dull ext of 
it the firſt, that he may recover from 

the Milaneſe the country they have taken 
from him, in deſpight of his German 


Tux noble King of France, St. Lewis, 
ſhall next eat of it, that he may regain 
C.aſtile, which his folly has loſt; but, if 

bis mother is informed of it, he will not 

eat; for he fears her diſpleaſure more than 
kis « own fame. 


| 5 Tur King of England, Henry III. 

ought to have a large ſlice; he has but 
little heart at preſent, and he requires a 

great deal to recover the dominions he has 

Os the as of France to ufurp. 

| 7 cc « THE 


— — — 
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«© Tux King of Caſtile, Ferdinand III. 


muſt have the ſhare of two princes; for 


he poſſeſſes two kingdoms, and is not 
able to govern one: but he, alſo, muſt 


conceal” it from his mother, or ſhe oben | 


baſtinade him. 


_ OI I. King of Arragon, muſt - 


alſo eat of this heart, if he would wipe 
off the inſult he received at Marſeilles ; 


for by this only. can he retrieve his ho- 


nour. 


4c THE King of Navarre has alſo great 


need of this heart. When Count of 


Champaigne, he was more a King than at 
preſent. It is lamentable when the de- 
fect of courage is found in thoſe who are 
1 1 by heaven to Any. 


c "1 the Count of Toulouſe, Rai- 


mond VII. will recover what he formerly 
poſſeſt, and preſerve what ſtill remains, 
EE TN 
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he muſt exchange his own heart for a 


better. 


nx Count of Provence, Raimond 


Berenger V. will.do well-alſo to ent of 


this heart, if he reflects how ſmall is the 
conſequence of a Count, who is ſtripped 


of his dominions. He may act vigour- 
ouſly, but he will need the heart of Blacas 
to ſuſtain the burthen that will be laid 
upon him.“ | 


Tazxe is a little dialogue of Sordel, 
in which he thus ſpeaks of the bad faith 
of Princes, and the importance of truth.” 


"Bok Dur, 


I aM aſtoniſhed that a Prince ſhould 
promiſe what is right, and perform what 
is wrong. Actions ſhould precede words, 

ar it is better to be ſilent ; but to promiſe, 
without ever deſigning to perform, is to 
_ add lies to deceit. 


 MonTAN, 


/ 
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* 


| Mon r Ax. 
5 Ra my part, I wonder not at the 
deceits exerciſed by Princes; it cofts them 
ſo much to be generous and juſt, that their 


hearts can never keep pace with their 
words. They think they can diſculpate 5 


themſelves by handſome lies; but in this 


they wrong their no leſs than | 


their hearts.“ 


SO R DEL. 


« In every condition, the true maxim 


is to promiſe nothing but what we know 
we can perform. To be apt to promiſe, 


is a lightneſs that reflects little honour; 


but to break our word is- infamous.“ 


SORDEL could not be perſuaded to ven- 
ture on the cruſade with St. Lewis, and 
gives this ſingular and prophane refuſal. 


« TRE ſouls of all are ſaved, who pe- | 


riſh at ſea; but I wiſh to arrive at Para- 
ET diſe 
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diſe as late as 8 and therefore I will 
not embark for it during my life. 


"THERE are no other particulars of Sor- 
del's life, but thoſe related in the beginning. 
of i it. Of Blacaſſet, the ſon of Blacas, there 
Is the following ſonnet, which, for its 

fingularity, and tenderneſs, was reſerved 
for the concluſion of theſe lives ; the 
character of Blacaſſet being only known 

by his works, of which this is the prin- 
cipal piece, and is a ſort of elegy on two 
Ladies who had taken the veil, : 


Ir the pangs of love ſhould now 
' torment me, to whom ſhall I fly for ſuc- 
cour ? for they have entered the cloiſter; 
they, to whom my ſong, and the ſong of 
the Count of Provence was ever joyfully | 
addreſſed. They are loſt, and it is death 
to live without them. 


.< HoxouR, and Virtue, where will ye 
now reſide? for they were your glory and 


ſupport © 
5 Wulur 
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„ Wizz Huguette, and her ſiſter, 


chant their conventual oriſons, we are 


ſhedding tears, and making lamentations; 
but what avails our grief ! I will fly this 
inſtant ; Iwill go and ſet fire to the con- 
vent, and burn all the Nuns. I could 
even blaſpheme St. Pons, who has taken 
from Provence. all its pride and A 


« « ALas, 1 are loft! We are for ever 


deprived of Huguette and Etienette!”  . 


SAVARI DE MAULEON. 


NAVARI was a 3 a of Poitou; | 


Lord of Mauleon, and of ſeveral 


other fiefs. He was a brave and gal-. 


lant Knight ; renowned for poetry, for 
his ſkill in tournaments, and for his taſte 


4 en at all pans diverſions. 
8 A visI T 
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A visir this Lord paid to "Madam 


Guillemette de Benavias, in company 


with two other Lords, was the founda- 


tion of a dialogue on three different proofs 
of love, and which of them deſerved the 


* 


Haight of theſe Seth has beſought the | 


love of Madam Guillemette. Being ſeat- 


ed, one at her right hand, the other at 


her left, and the third before her; the 


eyed the one with tenderneſs, preſſed the 


hand of the other, and touched the foot 
of Savari, giving him, at the ſame time, 


a kind and e ſmile. 


SAVARI went to his two friends, Gau- 


celm Faidit, and Hugues de Bacalaria, 
and deſired they would reſolve him, to 
which of the three the Lady hae ſhown 


; the moſt affection. 


GAvcELM. 
n 1 THIN E to him who received the 


tender look; that always ariſes from the 


ſoul. 


THE TROUBADOURS! y 
foul. The preſſure of the handö ! is a cour- 


teſy which belongs to all thoſe who are 
politely received ; and, to touch the foot, 
may ariſe from accident, and i is no on pra 


of love. 


Hucurs. 


BY In my. opinion, the look is- 2 no 
ſignification 5 for kind looks are addreſſed: 
| to all, as well as to thoſe who are fooliſhly: 


— 


intrapped by them. Nor do I make any 
account of touching the foot: but, when 


a white hand, without glove, preſſes ten- 


derly its friend, this is a certain proof of 


the love that en from the heart. 


SA ARI. 


1 CO T2 DOT you have left me the beſt 
| proof of love. To touch the foot, is a fa- 
vour of the higheſt kind, becauſe hidden 


from the penetration of others; and, be- 


ing accompanied with a gracious ſmile, 


it is aſſuredly a proof of frank and ſincere 


affeclion. I am aſtoniſhed that Gaucelm 


7 
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prefers the look, who has the reputation : 
of W ſo {ſkilful in the art of lone. 


1 4 v 0 E L Me, 0 

66 You a ill to flight the e. 
of looks. The eyes are the meſſengers 
of the ſoul; they announce to thoſe be- 
loved, what a fond timidity would con- 
ceal from others; they are the depoſi- 
tories of the whole treaſure of love, and 
well underſtood by hearts united in affec- 
tion. Looks are the only . tokens 
0 . . and of love! Fe 2 
Te 1 terry? 
Tax e Amufements were the 
ſerious occupations of heroes and poets in 
this age. In another fragment of Sa- 
vari's, he thus ſingularly n him- 
29 75 to bis miſtreſs. - OZ | 


**. 4% 


a £ 7 } 14 
1 hab mY have R all the 
world. It is the height of my ambition 
to rde hat 1 Have colleQed Baſques, 
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and Brabangons * and, thanks to my 
care, we are five hundred af. us, Who will 
punctually execute your orders. Ex plain 


your wiſhes; give us your commands. 


Our courſers are ready bridled. We will 
mount them inſtantly in your cauſe.“ — 
The Lady, no doubt, exacted from her 


hero ſome military exploit; but what, is 
not mentioned. EE ood 


„ 
8 2 ” * S 8 
* * 
i 
* 8 * * % 
Wwe 4% FL - LET } 99 
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Tuis morſel perhaps referred to the 
expeditions of Savari into Gaſcoigne, and 


Poitou, to maintain againſt France the 
declining party of the King of England. 
The Provencal manuſcript. unites with the 
exploits of this Troubadour, ſome ac- 


counts which relate to > the hiſtory of thoſe 


times. | 1 LE r - 
be. ; { ; 2 A. Tn: 
& 1 * 


AFTER the death of King Richard, in 
1199, his brother. John ſueceeded to the 


; crown of England, with the pak of 
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Aquitaine, and the county of Poitou. 
Immediately on his being raifed to fuck 
dignity and power, he went to Bernard, 
Count of Angouleme, (who had a moſt 
beautiful daughter of fifteen, already af- 
flanced to Hugues le Brun, Count of 
Marche), and deſired her in marriage ; 
he obtained her of her father, married 
her immediately, and brought her into 
gg | 


Tus Ebunt of Marche, in deſpair at 
Raving His intended wife thus carried off, 
implored the aſſiſtance of all his relations 
and friends, who, touched with his grief, 
and the i injury done him, reſolved to take 

Arthur of Bretagne, the ſon of Count 
Geoffroi, and acknowlege him for their 
e . 

Sf In this they conſulted the right of 
: theſe Princes, ſince the father of Arthur 
was the eldeſt brother of King John. 
The project was, executed. The. Lords 
n | nr did 
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did homage to the young Prince, and put 
him in poſſeſſion of the country, except 
ſome caſtles and villages, which FRIES 5 
| _ to the ans of nere ent 


In ah mean W John a in 
: ts nor could any thing prevail 
on him to quit his wife; and he paſſed 
his time in hunting, fiſhing,” and hawk- 
Inge.) eb eee, inal 
Partook: and; without any concern, he 
ſuffered his dominions to be wreſted from 
him. To draw him out of this lethargy, 
they told him, his mother was beſieged 
in the caſtle of Mirabeau. At this news 
he ſet off inſtantly to her ſuccour, with- 
out informing any one of his deſign, and 
falling unexpectedly on the beſiegers, in 
the middle of the night, he carried off 
Arthur, and all thoſe who accompanied 
him. But, impatient to rejoin his wife, 
whom he loved ſo tenderly that he could 
not live without her, he abandoned Poi- 
1 and returned into Normandy. 
Bb. | 2 n 


wo. 
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- AFTER this he ene "em priſoners 
on. their parole of | honour, and obliged 
them to give him hoſtages. He then re- 
imbarked for England, and brought with 
him his nephew, Arthur, whom he cauſed 
to be drowned. As ſoon as the King of 
France (Philip Auguſtus) was informed | 
that John had paſſed into England, with 
his wife, he put himſelf at the head of a 
great army, and conquered. Normandy. E 
The Barons of Poitou havin g revolt- 
ed, took this province alſo from the 
EKigg of 0 eee, dine ri 86 of 
e EE * 215 i | 
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Alan had | inks ſhut up, by ih the order 
wy John, in the tower, where they im- 
priſoned thoſe who were deſtined to periſh 
for want; but he bad ſo much foreſight, 
and ingenuity, that he rendered himſelf 
maſter of the caſtle in which he was im- 
priſoned. He made a treaty, after this, 
with King John, and obtained the title 
af governor, or commander of all the 

places 


_ 
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places which uy Prince retained i in Ca- 
Tae Provencal hiſtorian adds, that 
Savari, becoming the defender of the | 
Prince who had meditated his ruin, pur- 5 
ſued all his enemies, and regained for 


| him all that John had loſt in Gaſcony and 


Poitou, while the latter granted him nei- 
ther troops nor money, but lived in the 
ſame retired manner with his wife, of 


whom he continued to be e palliomatcly 
fond. weld hh 


. DE Born, the ſon of the 
famous Bertrand, wrote a ſonnet; which 
he addreſſed to Savati, on the conduct of 
_— „ onde aaa 416 ; 

40 I WILL cover . Jeb with confulidn, | 
by reminding him of the virtues of. his 
| anceſtors; | What ' ought he not to ſuffer, 
when he compares their Pe deeds 


* 


| * his ſhameful indolence? 2 02 5 
Ta: © ALE © 
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% ALL Guienne regrets Ling Richard, 
| his predeceſſor, who ſpent ſo much money 
to defend thoſe provinces which he has 
baſely given up! but he careth not; he 
loves hawking and hunting, and would 
rather poſſeſs pointers and hawks, than 
Kingdoms! ! What I ſay is to correct his 
ſtupidity, which ſuffers the loſs of ſub- 
jects, and of dominions, for want of giv- 
ing meg the . Soni need. 
we © My. Land. 1: am diftrefled 3 to 
ſpeak of your folly. You have ſuffered 
your honour to ſink into the duſt ; and 
the more you are cenſured, the more it 
ſeems Might van! bad 


25 . ewe the King who wants cou- 
. can ander en Ae nor 


Tur ee e 1 5 nothing 
more concerning Savari. In Rymer's re- 


cords there 1 is an account, which confirms 
| a a part 
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a part of the anecdotes above related. It 
is there ſaid, that in 1224, in the reign 
of Henry III. the ſucceſſor of John, 
Louis VIII. King of France, marched in- 
to Saintonge; that he beſieged Rochelle, 


of which Savari of Mauleon was the go- 


vernor; that Savari yielded it up, and 
attached himſelf to the ſervice of Louis 
for the remainder of his days. 


FFC 


FOLQUET. pf LUNEL. 


rr DE Loa 1s only known 


5 by his pieces. The Provencal hi- 
ſtorian gives no particulars of his life; 


but, in what he writes, his character will, 
in ſome meaſure, appear, and the man- 
ners of the age in which he lived. 


On of nis pieces contains an elogy on 
Alphonlo, King of Caſtile and Leon.— 
= 1 am 
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I am aſtoniſhed the Electors do not 
confer on this valiant King the govern- 
ment of the empire. 1 have heard that 

the Lombards, the Germans, the Bra- 
| bangons, and the Romans, would have 
bim for Emperor; and that the people 
of Milan, of Pavia, and Cremona, are 
Preparing him an honourable nn if | 
he comes into Italy.” ps 


His rokx informs us, that after the 
depoſition of Frederick II. who was per- 
ſecuted by the ſovereign Pontiffs, Al- 
phonſo X. King. of Caſtile, ſurnamed the 
Wiſe, was elected Emperor, in 1257, by 
a party of. the Electors. The other gave 
the empire to Richard, brother of Hen- 

ry III. King of England; and, after the 
death of Richard, to Rodolphus of Hab- 


x, ſbourg, on whoſe fide was the court of 


Rome. Folquet complains of the par- 
tiality of Pope Gregory X. for the com- 
petitor of Alphonſo, and wiſhes they 
could appeal from the Pope to a greater 

| power. 
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power. Henry, Count of Rhodes, was 
indeed the patron of our poet, and to 
him are moſt of his pieces addreſſed. 
Notwithſtanding this, they differed greatly 
in thoſe points of religion, which was in 
this age a ſource of extreme diſcord. 


Fol dur was a devotee to the Virgin 
Mary, not only with all the fervour of 
piety, but the gallantry and enthuſiaſm 
of romance. He called the Virgin an 
incomparable Lady, and magnified her 
charms in the ſame ſtrains as thoſe with 

which the poets celebrated their miſtreſſes, 

nnd called her his Gn. 5 


Dias Se of Rhodes dane Fol- 
quet for this pious gallantry. The poet, 
in his anſwer, after many friendly com- 
mendations of this Prince, exhorts him 
to do penance for having traduced his fair 
one; and accuſes the Count of a great 


* The foundation of this name is not given. 


hereſy 
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e ſpeaking differently of the 5 


Virgin from himſelf. He even declares 
war againſt him till he alters his language. 
He then adds, + No praiſe. is ſufficient 
for the valiant Count of Rhodes, and my 
Gerſon, who was without fin. If the 
Count will but forſake his baſe and ugly 
miſtreſs, and ceaſe to ſpeak ill of my 
enen we ſhall all be boppy- 


Tas 1 9505 piece of this Troubadour 8 
is a ſatire on the vices of every condition, 
and MO in "this pan manner. 


« IN | the name of that pation foſter, 
who formed man in his own 1mage, I 
compoſe à ſong, which will pleaſe the 
good, and diſpleaſe the bad, who neglect 
God, whoſe blood has redeemed us. No 
longer do we behold Emperors, Kings, 
Prieſts, Dukes, Counts, or Barons, ſerv- 
iog God! Formerly there was ever ſome 
of theſe who went into Syria, to avenge 
| the cauſe of our Lord, The recovery of 
the 
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the Holy Sepulchre is now wholly neg- 
| lected, and the Turks remain the der 
able poſſeſſors of Jeruſalem? 


« By an Prieſts gain 
the ſummit of their wiſhes. The Em- 
peror exerciſes injuſtice againſt the Kings; 
the Kings againſt the Counts; the Counts 
deſpoil the Barons; theſe ſeize the poſſef- 
fions of their vaſſals, and pillage their 
peaſants. The farmers, and the ſhep- 
herds, in their turn, commit fraud, in- 
juſtice, and pay not the daily wages of 
their labourers. The phyſicians take 
upon themfelves a profeſſion, of which 
they are ignorant; they kill while they 
pretend to cure, and yet they oblige men 
to pay them for the ſlaughter they make, 
Merchants, and artiſts are thieves and 
Hars. Jongleurs run about the world, to 
ſpread abroad their falſe hiſtories. Huf- 
bands and wives ſin mutually againſt 

each other. The women have their gal- 
lants, to retott the falſehood of the men, 
W . and 
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and place to their account we children 
provided for them by others. Innkeepers 
addreſs you with civility, arid make haſte 
to ſerve you; the hoſteſs is full of com- 
plaiſance; the ſervants are attentive to 


your minuteft orders; you agree they 
ſhall partake of your proviſion; you fur- 
niſh them with geeſe, partridge, excellent 


meats, freſh' and falted, white' bread, and 


unmixed wine. In return, they fell you 


bad hay, and rotten corn, and take care 


to give you only half meaſure. Beſides 
this, their mangers are' pierced through 
with holes, and what is put in them, for 


your horſes, runs through to their pigs, 


| who are enjoying a comfortable meal at 
your expence, while you are ſleeping in 
hard beds, and dirty ſheets; and, after 
all this, you are overwhelmed with in- 


juries, if you do not pay a double price 


for the eg ſet down to n account. 


=} 


Hh 4% v bnd ye Vaudois ; ye uſu- 
| rers; ; ye unfaithful depoſitories ye infi- 


del 


del blaſphemers ; ye. defrauding water 
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men, and toll-gatherers, who reſtore not 
to your maſters what you have received 
for them; ye bailiffs, who unjuſtly ſeize 
the little all of the poor; ye unworthy 
borrowers, who pay not again, but live 


on the property of others; againſt ye all 
do I lift up my voice: fear the pains of 


hell; 


the divine mercy will grant me ſpace for 
The nets of the devil are 
ſpread over the world; they have entered 


reformation. 


and think of the joys of Paradiſe ! 
I myſelf have been a ſinner, but I hope 


into the cloiſters : nay, ſo ſubtile is their 


texture, That they 0 even the an- 


gels, and cauſed their fall. | 


tc * God NEE vi: on all. 
| he give peace to Kings. 


May 
May he direct 


the Pope, who ought to be the light, 


and the guardian of Chriſtianity, to ex- 


pel war and tumult from thoſe countries, 
which heaven has committed to bis care; 


aud to dread that diſgrace, which muſt 
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fall on God, if he does not compoſe theſe 
troubles in Sicily, which affli& the Chriſ- 
ne; and rejoice W heathens y, 


Fol aur concludes this piece 1 in theſe 
fingular words: 5 


* Tuls romance was begun in the 
name of God; and in the name of God 
it ſhall end. It ſhall be ſent to the va- 
liant Count of Rhodes, to correct what 
he ſhall find reprehenſible, for he has an 
excellent judgement. 


« Iy this romance is good in his fight, 
let it be inſerted in his book, which is a | 
collection of ancient works. — I, Fol- 
quet, compoſed at Lunel this romance, 
of mortal life, in the year of Jeſus Chriſt, 
1284 ; the ſame Folquet who hath forty 
years offended * n years.” 


* The * of 1 at 7 time, diſputed 
the crown of f Sicily __, the bo roy of Arjou. | 


| . WII 
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NO CNN ROOKIE 


* 


WILLIAM MAG RET. 


ILLIAM MAGRET was a jongleur 

of Viennois. There are a few 

lines of his very ſingular. He ſays to 
Peter III. who was killed at the battle of 
Muret, Since God has placed you in 
heaven, be mindful of us who are left 
on earth,” The manner in which he 
paints the feelings of his heart, is touch- 
ing: Jam ſo diſtracted with love, that 
being ſeated, I perceive not thoſe who 
enter, nor riſe to receive them; and 1 
ſeek for that I hold in my hand. As [ 
believe in that God who was born at 

Chriſtmas, I never committed fault or” 
ctime to the Lady of my love, except it 
was extinguiſhing the lights to hide my 
confuſion ; and leſt ſhe ſhould perceive | 

the tears that roll down my cheeks, whea 

I contemplate her ſweetneſs,” 41 
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ARNAUD DE COMMINGES. 


AS cher poet was of the celebrated 


houſe of Comminges, which ſuffered 
fo greadfully in the wars againſt the Al- 
bigenſes, though there are only the fol- 
lowing lines, they are inſerted with theſe 


- ſhort extracts of Troubadours, little 
known. „ am pleaſed with a cuſtom 
among us, which is lately come into 
vogue, that thoſe who do injuſtice to the 


weak, ſhall find ſome more powerful 


than themſelves, who will repay it unto 
them. I wiſh this cuſtom may laſt, and 


that it may aſcend from me to the Em- 
peror, inſomuch, that every wicked man 
may find one more wicked than himſelf; 
for the crimes that ariſe from power are 


terrible.” The poet perhaps meant the 
cruelties againſt the Albigenſes, but theſe 
5 lines are all given of him. 


5 | Dona 
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*HIS female poet was a noble Lady 
of. Auvergne. She thus writes to 


an inconſtant lover, to whom ſhe was 


tenderly attached. 


55 np, if I found you ſubmiſ⸗ 


five, and ſincere, how ſhould I yet love; 


for though I recolle& your paſt falſehoods, 
I am yet ardently defirous to ſing your 


praiſe. Could I baniſh you from my 


heart, that would engage your affection; 


but, alas! I cannot make the trial. I 
will not expoſe myſelf to the reproach of 


changing, nor furniſh you with pretexts 


| for your inconſtancy. I love you, and 


I find a joy in nouriſhing that love. 
| The world aſſerts, it ill becomes our ſex 
to ſhow their love, when 1 it is ill received; - 
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but thoſe who ſay this, know not what 
love 1s ; thoſe who can. practiſe it, have 
never loved! Ignorant are they who 
blame my tenderneſs ; they little under- 
ſtand what paſſes in my breaſt ; they ne- 
ver beheld you with my eyes; they ne- 
ver liſtened to you as [ have done !— 
You told me, not to diſtreſs myſelf, for 
that one day you would be mine. 'T his 
dear hope remains the cordial of my ; 
heart. Compared to your's, all other 
love is a ſhadow. I anticipate the joy of 
having you wholly mine; this is the de- 
| lightful dream which tranſports my ſoul ! 
What ſhalt I fay more to move your ten- 
derneſs? I do not tell you by others; 
but I tell you truly, that there is no re- 
medy in ſtore for me, if you diſdain my 
love! If I cannot ſoften your inſenſibi- 
lity; if I die by your cruelty, you | will | 


commit a heinous, and a grievous fin, 
both i in the, ſight of God, and man.” 


WI 
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WILLIAM: DE LA TOUR. 


153 7 1 jt - ; 


| . pr LA 1 was 3 
„in the caſtle of la Tour, in Pe- 
rigord. There are few particulars of his 


life, but they are very ſingular. Love 


turned his head; and the account given 
-of non: ez to be chat ef a mad 
man. of Fats 149 — 5 ba ” 
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Tux object of his paſſion was a bar- 
ber's wife at Milan. She was young and 
handſome. He carried her off, and 


brought her to 'Came.. Soon after this 
ſhe died, which cauſed in him ſo violent 
aà grief, that it deprived him of his rea- 


ſon. He was perſuaded ſhe was not 
dead; for ten days he remained fixed to 


her tomb. He opened it every night; 


he drew. her out; he looked earneſtly at | 
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her; he embraced, he kiſſed her! he 
: conjured her to tell him, whether ſhe was 
dead or alive? to return with him, if 
ſhe lived; or, in caſe ſhe. was dead, to 
declare to him what ſhe ſuffered in pur- 
gatory? for he would then beſtow ſo 
many alms, and have ſo many maſſes ſaid 
for her ſoul, that he would Pn: her 
n 


Tur 3 of . informed 
of his madneſs, expelled him from their 
town, and from the country. He wan- 
dered from place to place, ſeeking every 
where for aſtrologers, to know from 
them, whether his miſtreſs could be re- 
ſtored to life. One of them made a ſport 
of his wretched condition, and aſſured 
him, ſhe would infallibly riſe again, if 
he recited, each day, for a year, the 
whole Pſalter, with five hundred Paters and 
Aves, and gave alms to ſeven poor peo- 
ple; but that he muſt do all this each 
day, before he either eat, drank, or ſpoke. 
bog 7 i The 
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The miſerable man was raviſhed with 
this diſcovery, and punctually executed 


the conditions preſcribed him: but, find- 


ing himſelf no nearer his wiſhes at the 
end of the year, then the Wh he 


died i in deſpair. 1 


1 Tree 1 many Vale 
nets. In one of them he aſks. Sordel, 
Whether a friend, who loved his friend 


tenderly, and ſaw her expire before him, ; 
had better die with, or ſurvive his mif- 


treſs? Sordel a & if death ſe- 
Parated the ſouls of friends that loved, it 


was better to follow them to the tomb, 
; than to remain a prey _ agony 4 


pair.” William de la Tour replied : 


The friend beloved would gain nothing 
by. this voluntary death; and it could 


never be right to do that, from hin a 


: real , but no ag would roi e 


| RS vx 3 cc „The 4055 af a 
5 friend, ſeparated from the friend he loves, 
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is fo dreadful, that death alone can ter- 
minate their wretchedneſs and deſpair.” 


* Tr is ſingular, that our Troubadour 
ſhould mention ſuch. maderate ſentiments 
in his writings, oppoſed to thoſe of Sordel, 
and yet, in his lite, become an example of 
the deſpair he, in chis e ee 
c (228 10 2 
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AZALATISs DE PORCAIRAGUES. 


e 


VZATATS is the firſt woman men- 
tioned among the Provengal hiſto- 
*rians.” She was deſcended from a family 
of diſtinction in "Montpelier ;* ſhe loved 
Sui Guerujat, and the poems ſhe com- 
poſed for him were admired. He was 
the ſon of William VI. 5 the ou of 
prom win ok 


5 * $445 
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4, Turk remains only ane piece of FIRE 
lais. After a deſcription of winter, not 
given, „ love,” ſays ſhe, to behold 
nature in this weeping ſtate. So much 
the infidelity of the Prince of Orange 
chagrins me, that diſmal objects are dear 
to my mind. Women ſhew their folly i in 
attaching themſelves to great Lords — 
Love, then, becomes to them a ſource of 
humiliation and contempt. They ought 
rather to prefer gentlemen : for it is a 
proverb in Veilai, Nothing: is gained by 
the great. As to myſelf, I am ſo happy 
to have a dear and loyal friend; in giv- 
ing him. my heart, I have beſtowed it 
well. For ever will I be faithful to you, | 
my amiable friend; for ever will you 
poſſeſs my ſoul, At” vou exact nothing | 
: from me contrary | to my duty 5: It" you | 

ſtill adhere to the laws of true and tender 
love. Go, my ſong; to him Who is 
formed for courage, andi in whoſe preſence 
is joy and delight.“ This ſhort life 
. the little regard ſhewn, by the 


| great 
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great to their miſtreſſes of inferine rank; 
they even made a ſport of forſaking and 


betraying them: and it was juſtly a diſ- 


honour for women of a middling ſtation, 


to attach themſelves to lovers of rank; 


and this opinion was a me, 
; licentiouſaeſs of manners. | 


Tur 1 NT Ap co UNTESS | 


3 Benzncer v. of the houſe 
- of Barcelona, was th laſt Count 
of Provence. He cultivated the Pro- 
vengal poetry, and patronized the Pro- 


vengal poets; but his works are not in- 

ſerted. He was accuſed of ingratitude, 
| and called the Inconſtant Catalonian, from 

. the following circumſtance,” given by the 
_ commentators of Dante, who, in his Gxth | 


canto : 
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canto of Paradiſe, reproaches the Count 
| with this 10 of his life. att 129 
A eee Afi © 
has a ſtranger in Provence, returning from 
a pilgrimage to St. James of Compoſtelia,. 
arrived at the caſtle of the Count of Pro- 
vence; and, charmed with his generous 
behaviour, attached himſelf to his ſervice, ; 
In this fituation be ſhewed fo much un- 
derſtanding, and wiſdom, that this Prince 
confided to him the adminiſtration of his 
finances. The labours, and economy 
of the new minſter, tripled the revenue 
of his ſtate; inſomuch, that Berenger was 
not only able aeg a brilliant court, 
but glorioully to maintain war againſt | 
the Count of Toulouſe, whe, had foug- 


cel ale, mee ates his. four | 
daughters to four great Princes, Lewis IX. 
King of France; Henry III. King of 
England; Richard, the brother of Henry; 
a to Charles of Anjou. This com- 
52 . „ plied. 
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pleted the faithful ſerviced of the amiable. 


. pilgrim. But he eſcaped not the calumny 


of envious and wicked courtiers ; they 
engaged the Prince to require his accounts, 
and to diſmiſs him. The miniſter de- 
 hvered them up and, having proved his 
virtue, and es "ke * added theſe 
__— i OH 
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e My Lord, I have ſerved you many 


years. I have put your finances into ſuch 
an order, that, from a ſmall revenue, you 


have acquired: a large eſtate. The malice 
of your Barons has engaged you to repay 


my cares with ingratitude; I was a 
poor pilgrim when I came to your court. 
1 have lived honeſtly and feputably in it, 


on the wages you have given me. Re- 


ſtore to me my mule, my wallet, and my 
ſtaff, and 1. 1 0 return in ike _ man- 


7225 as 1 came.” 


Tus Count, coached with this addreſs, | 


would have retained the pilgrim ; but he 
3 ES reſiſted 
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relies all his ſolicitations. He departed, 
and was never more heard of. | 
Or it have Five this accomnt dif- 

ferently, and aſſerted, that though. this | 
miniſter, who was called Romieu, which 
ſignifies Pilgrim in the Provengal, was 
baniſhed; he was again reſtored to his 
miniſtry, and made tutor and guar- 
dian of Beatrix, the heireſs of Provence; 
and that from him deſcended the illuſtri- 
ous houſe of Villeneuve; and in the 
archives of Vence there is the will of 
Romieu of Villeneuve, made in 1250, 
which proves his birth, parentage, and 
poſſeſſions; and that the Count of Pro- 
vence had magnificently recompenſed his 
ſervices, in beſtowing on him the town 
of Vence, and ſeveral caſtles in the ter- 
ritories of Nice, and of Graſſe. ; 


4 39 
FS: 


BeATRIx, Counteſs of Provence, the 
wife of Raimond Perenger, is included 
among the Troubadours, though there is 

but 
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, dut one couplet remaining of her writings, 
in which ſhe ſays to her friend, © I would 
not have you ſo timid ; for in good faith 
T believe you love. If tenderneſs tran- 
ſports you, we may mutually - rejoice ; | 
for you have inſpired me with love! 
This timidity is diſtreſſing to us both. 
You fear an explanation; and the ad- 
vances toward it honourably be 
made by our ſex.” This Princeſs was 
enlightened, and generous : ſhe was, a 
liberal patroneſs of the Troubadours, and 
her beauty, wit, and generoſity attracted 
their homage. The Count was no leſs 
| their patron; and he added to all his 
other favours, a free exemption to all 
poets from the Ho r N 


Tuts Prince was the laſt ws deſcends 
ant of the houſe of Provence; and. he 
died in 1245. | 
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AUBERT DE PUICIBOT.. 


 UBERT, the ſon of the Conſtable 


of Puicibot, was put into a mo- 
iy when a child, and deſigned for a 
monk. By the law of St. Benedict, children 


were admitted into the cloiſter, and formed 
to all its exerciſes, and they were conſi- 


dered as devoted to its engagements. 


Many of theſe pupils felt the weight 
of this cruel yoke, as they grew in years, 
and curſed the authors of their ſlavery. 
Among theſe was the monk of Puicibot, 

whoſe genius led him to poetry and let- 


ters: theſe amuſements ſerved to charm 
away the tedious hours; but they in- 
ereaſed his deſire of liberty, and his de- 
teſtation of the cloiſter. He determined 


to change his ſituation. Love inſpired 


* 
4 
. 
2 


him 
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him with this reſolution. A Lady, who 
Was related to him, paid him many viſits ; 
and joining her ſolicitations to his own. 
inclination, he left the convent, and re- 


paired to the brave and valiant Lord Sa- 


vari of Mauleon. 


8 Tars generous protector equipped him 
with horſes, arms, and habits, and all 


that was neceſſary for his appearance in 
| the different courts he ſhould reſort to.— 


On his travels he became enamoured with 
a Lady of great beauty, and noble birth, 
but who had a very ſmall ſhare of un- 


7 derſtanding ; he ſoon diſcovered this, and 


complains bitterly and indiſcreetly of it; 


that he repents his choice; but cannot 
conquer his paſſion. * I fear, and yet I 


hope. 'I am become a fool myſelf in the 


cauſe of beauty ; I ſuſpect; I weep; and 


L love!“ His miſtreſs, of whom he was 
jealous, having at laſt declared that ſhe 
would never become his, till he was made 


a Knight, and would r her; he 
had 
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| had recourſe to his patron, who not only 
dubbed him a Knight, but gave him a 
houſe, lands, and revenue. His beau- 
tiful miſtreſs then conſented to become 
his wife. Their union was happy at 
firſt; but, while Aubert was abſent on a 
voyage to Spain, an Engliſh Knight gain- 
ed the favour of his wife, and carried 
her away with him. After having kept 
her ſome time, he Da. and left 
her in e 


1 wa was ignorant of all this, 
returning from Spain, paſſed through a 
town, where his wife, perhaps for want 
of any other reſource, lived on the fruits 
of diſhonour. | 


As he was by no means ſcrupulous in 
conjugal duty, and made no ſecret of his 
vices, he was in ſearch of ſuch a one, 
when he was informed, that, at a ſmall 
houſe belonging to a very poor woman, 

he would kind a beautiful girl, who had 
X been 
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306 THE HISTORY OF 
been reduced to wretchedneſs, and gained 


a ſcanty pittance by the ſale of her beauty. 


Tarruzk he went immediately, and in 
the poor girl diſcovered his wife; her 


beauty faded, and her health impaired 


with the miſerable life ſhe had led. 


Tur next day he told her, the muſt 
prepare for the death ſhe deſerved, and 
be caſt headlong from the dreadful preci- 
pice, oppoſite the iſles of Hieres, into 


the gulph of Argencier : but, touched 
with her grief, and ſupplications, he con- 


tented himfelf with ſhutting her up in a 
eloiſter. From that moment he renounced 
every pleaſure, ſold all he poſſeſſed, and 


finiſhed his life in the monaſtery of Pig- 
nan, where he died in 1263. 
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HUGUES DE SAINT- CYR, 
AND CLARA or AN DUS E. 


Querci. His father was an under- tenant 
when the caſtle of Saint-Cyr was demo- 
liſhed by war. The elder brothers of 


Hugues were deſirous he ſhould embrace 


the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, either to relieve 


themſelves from preſent expence, or as 


the means of enriching their family here- 
after. They therefore ſent him to ſtudy 


at Montpelier ; but, by reading the hiſtory 


of men celebrated for valour, he formed 
a defire to become a Troubadour, and 
neglected all his other ſtudies. | He began 
his courſe as a jongleur, by reciting the 


works of others ; but fortune did not fa= 


X 2 vour 


Ucves pz SainT-Cyr was born 
in the village of Montegra, in 
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vour him. He travelled through Gaſcony, 


ſometimes on horſeback, ſometimes on 
e ſeeking the reſources he wanted by 
H 


is falents. The Count of Rhodes, the 


| Viſcount of Turenne, the Dauphin of 


Auvergne, aſſiſted him in his writings, 
and' thus helped to unfold his talents : 
but a violent quarrel ariſing between the 


Count and Hugues, they reviled each 


other in the moſt opprobious manner.— 
Be not terrified,” ſays Hugues; I am 
not come to aſk any thing of you; I 


have what I need. I perceive you want 
money yourſelf; and I believe it would 
| be a great charity to beſtow ſome on you.” 


Tux Count replied :- <* You came here 


: naked and miſerable ; 1 repent that I ſent 


you back rich and happy. You coſt me 
more than two archers, and two Knights; 3 
and even now, was I to offer you, a pal- 


frey, (from which heaven Ant, me) 
you would be the man to receive Me low 


MP ISLES 2 


- 
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I ſome Uther couplets the Count 
threatens a Lord, named Arnaud, and 
who protected Saint-Cyr, that he would 
come 24s beliege his caſtle. : | 


4 T FEAR you not,” replied Arnaud. 
< When two gameſters engage in play, 
till the game is ended no one ean deter- 
mine the event, Till the (cloſe of the 
day, none have reaſon to- rejoice; for a 
fair and beautiful morning is often ſue- 
ceeded «tn F and dreatiful EE P 

75 HE Counteſs of beau favoured © 
our Troubadour, and procured him the 


friendſhip of Savari of Mauleon, Wh 
equipped him very handſomely. After 
having been long with this Lord in Poi- 


tou, and in the neighbouring provinces, 
he went to Spain to viſit the courts of 
Leon and Arragon; and from thence into 
Provence, where he lived in the ſociety 
of the Barons, happy in gaining inſtruc- 

3 dien 
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tion from them, and willingly commu- 
nicating his knowlege to others. 
f Touch he had but little tenderneſs 
for women, he could not reſiſt the charms 
of a Lady of Anduſe, called - Madam 
Clara, who was handſome, gracious, and 
virtuous ; and whoſe only foible was an 
unbounded ambition to become renowned 
for knowlege, and ſought- by the moſt 
illaftrions Knights and Ladies. Our 
Troubadour paid her the moſt reſpectful 
attention, and conſulted her taſte in every 
thing; he procured her the friendſhip of 
the noble Ladies in Provence, and eſta- 
bliſhed between them and herſelf a regu- 
lar commerce . of meſſages, letters, and 
preſents. - All theſe kind offices engaged 
the growing paſſion of Hugues; but 
Madam Chara would never avow her feel- 
ings, but ordered him to addreſs the ſon- 
nets, made in her praiſe, to the Counteſs 
of Provence. In compliance with this 
command, he thus prefaces one of them. 
„ CEO 


* 


THE TRO UBADOURS. 3 11 
6% To the gallant Counteſs of Pro- 


vence, whoſe every action breathes wiſ- 
dom and honour, all her words courteſy, | 


and all her manners grace, -love, and 
dignity, I addreſs my ſong : for the fair 
-one, who is the ſubject of it, has com- 
manded me.“ 


Maxx quarrels, and many accommo- 
dations, as is uſual in ſuch attachments, 
happened between our poet, and his 
miſtreſs. Other Ladies ſought him for 
their panegytiſt, and endeavoured to ſup- 
plant Madam Clara; and particularly a 


Lady called Panſa, Hugues liſtened to, 


and believed her, which occaſtoned Ma- 


dam. Clara to write the VO tender 


lines. 


minds, who are the enemies of all joy 
and peace, have diſturbed my heart. My 


ſoul is agitated, my ſorrow is extreme | 
T heir evil tongues have baniſhed me from 
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you; you. whom I love above all he 
world. I have loſt the delight of be- 
holding you! I ſhall die with rage and 
grief. In vain do they reproach me for 
my love; nothing can augment my ten- 
derneſs. I have no enemies, however 
odious, but if they ſpoke in your praile, 
they would become dear to me; and [I 
would break with my beſt friends, were 


they to ſpeak againſt you. Fear not, my 


amiable friend, that I will ever deceive 


you; that I will ever change. Though 


-z hundred lovers were to. ſolicit my af- 
fection, love for / you would be ſovereign 
in my breaſt; for you he reſerves my 


heart, and for you I will reſerve it. My 
friend, I have ſo much grief, ſo much 
deſpair for your abſence, that when I at- 


tempt to ſing, I can only figh and weep ! 


Oh, that by theſe couplets I may again 


obtain the dear object of all my prayers, 


and all * vows.” 


The 
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Tur erime of Hugues was followed 
i repentance; ; and, after many prayers 


and ſolicitations, he was again received 
into favour :' but, from jealouſy, or ſome 


other capricious motive, he forſook Ma- 
dam Clara again, and went into Lom- 
bardy, where he married a young and 
noble Lady of Treviſane. 


THERE are no other particulars of his 
life; nor is it known when this poet died. 
Among his pieces is one againſt a Lord, 


whom he openly accuſes of materialiſm. 


He ſpeaks in it with the zealous rage of 
a Guelf againſt the W 


66 God e no * to reward 
and maintain the rights and freedom of 
the church, againſt them who have nei- 
ther faith in God, . nor in the law; who 


believe not in a future ſtate, neither a Pa- 


radiſe; and who ſay there is nothing re- 
mains of man after his death. 


e IF 
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I Count Raimond protects him, let 
him dread the ſharing his mifery. The 
ambition of the Emperor Frederick, is to 
| ruin France and the church, and cauſe 
bereſy to triumph. The church and the 
5 Eing ought then to command a cruſade, 
and come to our aſſiſtance; for he that 
. believeth not on God, ſhould poſſeſs no 


inheritance.“ 


: 83 alſo thus ſpeaks of Eccelino 
of Romano, called the Tyrant. I re- 
. Joice to behold his power and pride over- 
thrown. All the evil that befals him, 
rejoices me more than my own good. I 

| weep at his joys; but I delight in his 
griefs. The Ladies whom he has com- 
mited to the flames, the Barons whom he 
has maſſacred, the monaſteries which he 
has reduced to aſhes, with their croſſes, 
and their altars, all theſe erimes have 
availed him nothing; and, if God had 
deferred his vengeance, men would diſ- 
believe his juſtice.“ | 
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Huus DE SAINT-CYR was held in 


great eſteem by Petrarch, who celebrates 


him in his fourth chapter of his e 
of Love. 


NORAH HOON | 


NAT DE MONS. 


AT DR Mons was of Toulouſe. 
He lived in the reigns of Al- 


 phonſo X. King of Caſtile, and of James J. | 


King of Arragon, toward the middle -of 


the thirteenth century. School divinity 


was at this time the chief ſtudy of the 
learned; and the pieces of this Trouba- 
dour are a proof, that he was educated in 


the ſchools of the Monks. They contain | 
many leſſons of morality, and warnings ' 


to the great, againſt the abuſe of grandeur. 


In one of them he thus ſpeaks to the 


— 


King of * 


Tu 


Og 


ab! 
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. *, Tux valour, glory, and high deeds, 
the noble, courteous, and graceful man- 


ners of Kings, or of Lords, are ſhining 


qualifications ; but they will not ſhield 
their reputation if they commit evil, and 
are guilty of injuſtice. The glory with 


which they are ſurrounded, however at- 


tractive, however admired, is often ob- 


ſcured by crimes, which they indulge 


themſelves in with impunity, becauſe no 


one dares to contradict their faults, or un. 
veil their evil deeds.” | | | 


+. 


Lad 


ec NrFn pA 1b more dreadful than 


death. Death is an evil to thoſe alone, 
for whom it obtains no good. To the 
upright, who can make a valuable uſe of 


i it is a ran A 


ite IT id 8 repiesch, and a ſhame to a 


King to change lightly his mind: he 


ought to have a firm and determined diſ- 


poſition : he ought to be careful his reſo- 
lutions 


4 
. 
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Jutions are well formed; for all ſadden 
opinions are ſubject to error. 


* KING of Arragon, worthy of ſo 
much praiſe, ſuffer me to addreſs this diſ- 
courſe to you; and perſevere conſtantly 
in your endeavours for the ſervice of the 
Moſt High.” oh | | 


In another piece, which treats of the 
| influence of the ſtars on the minds of 
men, he addreſſes a queſtion to Alphonſo 

on this ſubject. It often happens,” 
ſays the poet, „ that the beſt and wiſeſt 
men are perſecuted by ill fortune, with- 
out incurring the evil by their own 
faults; while the wicked, who are full of 
vice and falſehood, ſucceed in all their 
ways. On this view many have aſſerted, 
that the fate of men depends on the con- 
ſtellation under which they were born. 
Others maintain, on the eontrary, that 
the influence of the ſtars has no power; 
and that all things depend on chance. 
i 5 1 The 


— 
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I The firſt argue, that a number of learn- 
ed men have ſtudied the ſtars, and have 


plainly ſhewn, that all events are written 
there; and, in effect, all that we behold 


in the world derives its ſource and pre- 
ſer vation from the four elements, accord- 


ing to the motion of the planets; and 


what is regulated by the ſtars is equally 
predeſtinated and unchangeable. Is it 


not ſeen, ſay they, how all events are 
conducted by their influence, from the 


beginning to the end of them, often an- 


nounced by dreams in ſleep, and by au- 


gury, and other infallible figns awake. 
The teſtimony of our anceſtors, of hiſto- 


rians, and of the facred prophets, con- 
firm this opinion, and prove, that man is 


happy or miſerable argen p to ned laws 


. e e 


* Tur e of u this akin argue, 
that authorities can never combat reaſon, 
and that ſhe teaches clearer than the light 
at ng that a _— ſtronger. than na- 
ture, 
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ture, is our conductor; and that chance 


is not the arbiter of our fate. To believe 
man ſubject to the ſtars, is to believe 


that he has no power to do good or evil; 
and conſequently that he cannot merit re- 
ward, or incur blame and puniſhment. 


% AND beſides this, if he 1s compoſed 
of the elements alone, there will remain 
no part of his being beyond the term of 


this preſent life. To believe this, is to 
be unmindful of God, and his bounty; 


nay, it is offending the Creator, and in- 
juring his goodneſs: how does ſuch a 
doctrine agree with the belief of God's 
exiſtence, the immortality of ws Wer 
and a future eee, | 


- 


« As to the abi dine influence of the 


planets, in this opinion there is double 
- folly. Rains and winds, indeed, and 
many other things in the natural world, 
follow the courſe of the ſtars ; but the 


human mind is above the reach of ſuch 
cauſes. 
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cauſes. His nature is even very different 
from that of the beaſt; the latter is im- 
pelled by deſire alone to follow his appe - 
tites, and to preſerve his life: but man 
is conducted by reaſon, even to thoſe 
things which are repugnant to his preſent 
inclination.” 


«FF 


TE decifion of King Alphonſo con- 
cludes theſe ' obſervations. * We, Al- 
phonſo, King of the Romans, of Caſtile, 
Toledo, Compoſtella, Seville, Leon, Cor- 
dova, Murcia, &c. aſſert, that man is 
in part governed by the ſtars, in part by 

deſtiny, and principally by chance; and 
| that: good and evil proceeds from the 

-firſt, or the ſecond, or from. all theſe 
cauſes united; but to ſay with preciſion 
by which of | theſe three principles, good 
and evil is conveyed to each individual 
of the human ſpecies, no one can de- 
ode; - for no mortal knoweth the een 
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from his reputed {kill in aſtronomy and 
philoſophy ; and: there is 4 celebrated 
faying of his recorded, which ſome have 
conſideted as impious, and others as only 
meant to ridicule the aſtronomers of that 
age: If God had conſulted me, the 
world ſhould have been better made. 


Tux deciſion he gave on theſe philoſo- 
phical arguments, would be thought by 
many no great proof of his abilities. 


'Bes1DEs theſe pieces, there is a letter 
of our poet to the King of Arragony 
James I. in which he inſtructs Princes in 
what manner wo gh to . their 

5 courts.” / | 


« Ix courts there ought always to be 
perſons who are capable of praiſing the 
good, and rebuking the evil they may 
behold. There ought alſo to be muſicians © 
to enliven the aſſembly; gay and cheer- . 
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ful per ſons who converſe with eaſe; kind 


and gracious minds, who impart delight; 
ſpies, to diſcgver crimes; and men of ho- 
nour and probity, to diſtinguiſh and to 


reward merit. All are uſeful in a court, 


and advantage may be drawn from each; 
but a King ought not to confide the guard 


of his pei ſon to any but thoſe of approved 
fidelity, or to take counſel of any but the 


wiſe and judicious. But, above all, he 


ought to be ever on his guard againſt 
flatterers; they are more to be dreaded 
than thieves, and murderers; for they 


ſteal, they murder the moſt precious of 


all poſſeſſions, honour and reputation. 


Whoever liſtens to their advice, will be 
plunged into miſery; for they know not 


the joys of clemency and moderation, bus 


violehce and cruelty are heir ! 
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ceeding in the world; to whom he an- 
ſwers: 


NEVER praiſe yo | vt, Be not too 
haſty to ſpeak, in the confidence of ex- 

celling others. Avoid equally a vain pre- 

ſumption, and an awkward. baſhfulneſs. - 

Do not diſtreſs yourſelf for the little 
diſcernment of the nobles; among them 
there are many who are enlightened, ho- 
nourable, and judicious ; who reward the 
merit of good jongleurs, and grant them 
all forts of pleaſure and diſtinction; and, 
among the leaſt knowing there are few 

but who, from a natural reſpect for know- 
lege, treat them with civility and po- 
liteneſs. Be not prepoſſeſſed againſt thoſe 
who are leſs generous at firſt, or charmed 
with the liberal and magnificent. Thoſe 
who ſet out prodigally, and give all at 
the beginning, have nothing to give in 
the end; thoſe, on the contrary, who 
make leſs parade, and diſpenſe their fa- 
vours with more reſerve, have it in their 
” 1 2 power 
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power to do generous actions, and al- 
ways do them in a more fecret n noble 
manner. | 


Go, _— to the glorious King of 
Arragon, addreſs him with an open eoun- 
tenance, and a gay and refpectful de- 
meanour; for ſtrangers are judged of by 
their mien. As a prince of his high im- 
portance is often engaged in affairs, take 
care to approach him at a leiſure mo- 
ment. Be not eager of applauſe; bur 
wait patiently, till you obtain it by your 
talents. You will judge of the pleaſure 
you give him, by the NE Te per- 
ceive be DES” on 1 


Fur laſt piece 6: tis Troubadour is 


full of common. invectives againſt © the 
nee the great. 


£ 


Fup ** is 10 mention . the par- 
5 cular of his r fie eee died. 
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TIED | 


PETER VIDAL 


the Don Quixotte of the Trouba- 


dours. He was the ſon of a ſkinner at 
Toulouſe. Born with a poetic talent, and a 


melodious voice, he ſoared above his ſitua- 
tion, and engaged in that career of ge- 
nius, which in this age was ſo advanta- 


geous: his love of the fair ſex induced 


him principally to this courſe of life. 


He admired every beautiful woman; and; 


with a preſumption not uncommon, he 
believed himſelf as much the object of 


their admiration; and he had even the 
deſpieable aſſurance to boaſt of their fa · 


vours. His behaviour to the greateſt 
Lords was full of extravagance, and led 
them to conſider him as an agreeable fool, 


formed for the amuſement of their courts. 


Erzx Vip AL might juſtly be called 


4 
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ws NEveERTHELEsSs, his compoſitions an- 
{| BM nounced a ſuperior genius. Giorgi, a 
| N Hh diſtinguiſhed character among the Troy- 
= [ {2 badours, ſays in one of his pieces, that 
= i | to conſider Vidal as a fool, is being a 
. | — fool one's ſelf, ſince his writings diſcover 
if 4 a” great underſtanding : but the actions 
15 [ and the writings of men of wit and ge- 
=_ nius are very often oppoſite to each other; 
| Ul and of this, Vidal will appear a moſt 

= i | conſpicuous e AP | 
1 75 Th the fiſt part of his life, he received 
8 5 a terrible leflon from a Enight of Saint 
=_ Gilles, of whoſe wife Vidal having ſpoken | 
1 lightly, the Knight revenged himſelf on 
i f ] | our poet by flitting his tongue. Hu- 
. - ö gues, the Lord of Baux, had compaſſion 
4 | -: on him,' and had him cured, Gratitude 
is | ; attached him to the houſe of Baux.— 
== Barral, the chief Lord, honoured him 


1 


above all the reſt, and found in him a 
continual ſource of entertainment. Ade- 

| latde of nen wife of the Viſ- 
count, 
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count, charmed Vidal, and became hi 


ing jealous, granted him the freeſt acceſs 
to his wife; gave him arms and habits 
like his own, and amuſed himſelf. with 


the follies his paſſion inſpired. The Viſ- 


counteſs, whoſe praiſes he ſung under the 


name of Audierna, joined in this paſtime; 


and pretended to be an love with Vidal; 
but ſhe ſoon experienced the effect of 
her folly. One day, when the Viſcounteſs 


flept alone, Vidal ſtept flowly into her 
chamber, and, kneeling down by the ſide 


of ber bed, he gave ber a kiſs. Ade- 


laide awaking, took him at firſt for her 
huſband, his dreſs being exactly the ſame; 


but ſoon pereeiving ker miſtake, ſhe 
cried out with all her might. Her wo- 


men, who lay in the next room, ran im- 
mediately to ber affittance, and our poet 
made a precipitate retreat. The Viſ- 


counteſs deſired they would ſend inſtantly 


for Barral; when he came, ſhe intreated 
an would revenge himſelf on the inſo- 


- "9:04 . N lence 
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lence of Vidal. At firſt he only laughed 
at this adventure, and chid his wife for 
making ſo much noiſe about it; but he 
cquld not pacify her wrath. Vidal'found 
he was nat in ſafety, and that he had all 
things to fear from the Viſcounteſs, if he 
continued in the houſe of Barral. He 
therefore embarked for Genoa, where he 
thus expreſſes his regret for leaving Pro- 


* O now delicious is the air that blows 
from France ! 80 dearly do J love that 
charming country, . that when I only hear 
it named, I am ready to ſwoon for joy 
and for every word they ſpeak, I deſire a 
hundred. I have left my heart in that 
amiable nation; to it I owe all the wit, 
the knowlege, the genius, and the ſpirit 
I exer poſſeſſed. 1 groan in exile from 
my fair ane. I remain as immoyeable at 
when he beholds the glare of the burn- 
. resched en the windows of ” 
ga £= 


caſement. Why was I not upon my 
guard againſt fo lovely a creature, whoſe 
charms would deprive the moſt ſober 


mind of its reaſon ? but her heart to- 


ward me is the heart of a lionneſs. This 


| determines me on a pilgrimage ; for here 


I languifh, and I die.“ 


| AGREBAB ur to this reſolution, he fol- 
lowed Richard I. King of England, into 


Paleſtine, where his bravados were thoſe 


of a madman. © My enemies,” ſays he, 
* tremble at my name, and the earth 


ſhakes under my ſteps. All that oppoſe 


me, I bruiſe ang: cut to pieces 1275 


Wurz Vidal was thus beating of his 

proweſs, a fatal trick was played him in 
Cyprus. They engaged him to marry a 
young Greek, from the perſuaſion that 


ſhe-was niece to the Emperor of the Eaſt, 


and that to her the empire would be tranſ- 
ferred. In this deſign on his vanity they 
nr ſucceeded, Ne hey beheld him 
uſurp 
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uſurp the title of Emperor ; give chat of 
Empreſs to his wife, and inveſt himſelf 
with the marks of this dignity. He had 
a throne carried before him; and he 

ſaved all he could for the honours of that 

empire, which he looked upon to be his 
rightful inheritance. In the midſt of this 
glory he forgot not his love, and he be- 
lieved it would be for ever obſcured, if 
he failed to obtain the pardon of the Viſ- 
counteſs of Marſeilles: for this purpoſe, 
he implored the mediation of Hugues, 
and of Barral, his ancient patrons. By 
their intreaties they obtained favour for 
him at laſt, and Vidal thus POR OO. his 


1 j | 
joy. 


% Arr, my thoughts are now turned 
to love ; expreſs therefore, my ſong its 
ſoft delights! When lovers, who have 
been aggrieved, are tenderly reconciled, 
the acceſſion” of joy is inexpreſſible. 1 
| have ſuffered all the agonies of diſplea- 


ure, and 1 now experience this delight! 
: : 1 
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I am tranſported when I behold the re- 
newed verdure, the expanding flowers, 
the melodious birds, and the tender feli- 
city of faithful lovers! The diſtreſſes I 
underwent were ſo ſevere, they almoſt 
deprived me of reaſon ; but T am again 
- reſtored to joy, a joy that will never end; 
and I revive with the reviving ſpring, 
which re-animates all nature, and pours 

into my ſoul the ſoft effuſions of love! 


„% GavR than the gayeſt bird, I will 
fly to my fair one: ſhe is in all I love, 
and nothing without her is delightful. If 
| reſtored to grace, ſhe gives an aſylum | 
to her ſervant ; ſhe will preſerve him 
long in youth, and in vigour, gay, freſh, | 
and tender as the new-blown flower on | 
the branch. Beautiful udierna! my 
heart, long ſubje& to your power, is now 
_ revived by your mercy, like the new- 
blown flower on the green branch.” 


' Vivar, 
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VIDA was perfectly well received on 
his return to Baux, by Hugues and Bar- 
ral, and the former preſented him to the 
Viſcounteſs of Marſeilles, laying, the 
muſt now ſign his peace, by freely giving 
him that kiſs he had before ſtolen; but 
Adelaide giving no more encouragement 
to his paſſion than ſhe had done before, 
he became weary of playing a part, 
| where his love was only an amuſement, 
and engaged in another adventure, in 


which he appeared completely mad. 


 SMITTEN with a Lady of Carcaſſonne, 
called Louve de Penautier, he cauſed him 
{elf to be called Loup, or Wolf, in her 
| honour, and engaged himſelf to ſubmit 
to all the perils of being hunted in a. 
wolf 's ſkin, for her ſake. In this dif- 
| guiſe the ſhepherds, with their maſtiffs 
and greyhounds, . drove him into the 
| mountains, and purſued him there 3 and 


ſo cruelly was he mangled, for he would 
ä . not ſuffer the * to be taken off him 


till 
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till they had almoſt killed him, that they 
carried him home for dead to his miſtreſs. 
The Lady and her huſband took care of 
his cure, but they ridiculed his lament- 
able folly. Nor were theſe all his extra- 
vagancies. | On the death of his Lord, 
Raimond, the Count of Toulouſe, he 
gave unheard-of proofs of affliftion ; he 
dreſſed himſelf in the deepeſt mourning, 
cut off the ears and tails of his horſes, 9 
and his own hair, let his beard and his 
nails grow to an immoderate length, and 
required all his ſervants to do the ſame. 
Alphonſo, King of Arragon, came into 
Provence with a numerous retinue, when 
Vidal was in this ſtrange plight. The 
King and his Barons, who loved him, 
beſought him to reſume his gaiety, and 
to diſſipate his grief by a ſong; and they 
defired he would compoſe one for them, 
to carry with them into Spain ; and, af- 
ter many intreaties, they obtained their 
requeſt. The King, to expreſs his fatiſ- 
faction, gave him the ſame habits he 
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wore himſelf. In this piece 1 ſpeaks of 
his former adventures ; his grief for Rai- 
mond: of a girdle given him by Ma- 
dam Rambaude, wife of William, Lord 
of Beuil, near Nice. He profeſſes, that 
In this badge of her fayour he thinks 
himſelf poſſeſſed of the riches of the 
world ; and that even the King himſelf 
| does not equal him in honour and power. 
« I am prouder of this gift than Count 
"Richard of his Poitou, his Touraine, and 
his Anjou.“ He felicitates himſelf on 
having been purſued, and almoſt killed 
by the ſhepherds, (which confirms the 
adventure of this uncommon chace) ; and 
aſſures the King, that he is more devoted 
to his dear Louve, than to any other be- 
ing on ear!!! 


Ar rx ſuch a ſeries of uncommon 
actions, and when many years had rolled 
over his head, Vidal began to reflect; and 
be compoſed, among ſundry other pieces, a 
> Treatiſe on repreſling the Leger and In- 
/ diſcretions 
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diſcretions of the Tongue, not inſerted, 
An invective againſt Philip Auguſtus, King 
8 of France, who, inſtead of taking the 


croſs, to recover the Holy Sepulchre, paſſ- 


ed his life in a vile traffic, which brought 


evil on his ſubjects. Another againſt 


the Kings of Spain, who rendered the 
Moors more inſolent by purchaſing peace 
with them, and fighting againſt each 
other. He complains alſo of the prelates, 
and the inferior clergy of the church, 
who gave birth to hereſy by their igno- 


rance and bad lives; and of the Emperor 
Henry VI. who violated the privileges of 


the cruſaders, by retaining Richard I. in 
priſon, whom, in his misfortunes, adds 


he, the diſloyal Engliſh have ſhamefully 


inſulted. He exhorts the city of Milan 
to be reconciled with Pavia; and makes 
vows. for the Piſans, becauſe they abaſed 
the pride of the Genoeſe, He cenſures 
the ſlovenlineſs of the Germans in their 


feaſts, and compares their language to 


the barking of dogs. He recites the af 


. - 
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fairs" of the Albigenſes, and the valonr 


of King Mainfroi againſt the clergy, 
who had aimed at his deſtruction. As 
there is nothing ſingular in theſe pieces, 
they are only touched upon to ſhew the 
variety of Vidal's compoſitions. But 
the following tale, in which he gives ex- 
cellent advice to a jongleur, is entirely 
deſerving of regard, and is an aſtoniſh- 
ing contraſt to the extravaguneſes of” his 


.. VidaL's TALE or THE JoNGLEOR. 


Oy a beautiful morning in ſpring, Pe- 
ter Vidal being in the ſquare of Beſaudun, 
walking there in profound meditation, 
there came to him a jongleur, who com- 
plained bitterly of the preference given 

every were to boaſters. Vidal invited 
him to return with him to dinner. The 


tepaſt being ended, they went into the 


orchard, and ſeated themſelves on the 
gra, at tie ẽdge of «little brook, ſhaded 
by 
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by a tree in bloſſom. The ſky was cfean, 
and the air ſoft and refreſhing. The 
Jongleur, charmed with the ſcene, and 
enlivened by the encouraging frank- 
neſs of his hoſt, became: collected and at 
eaſe, as befits a man of underſtanding, 
and thus ſpoke to Vidal: Chance led 

me one day from Riom to Motitferrand, 
to the Dauphin of Auvergne. If ever 

there was a court filled with pleaſure, it 
was his: there was neither Lady nor 
Gentleman, Knight nor Squire, but who 
was as familiar as a little bird fed on the 
hand. There I found a brilliant company 
aſſembled together : here I ſtopped. It 
was near Chriſtmas, called in this country 
the Calend. When the gueſts roſe from 
table, they ſeated themſelves round the 
fire, and the Knights and the Jongleurs 


diſcourſed with mirth and pleaſantry. Af _ 


ter much entertainment, the Kaights, 


without ſpeaking, retired to repoſe; but 15 


my Lord ſeemed deſirous of continuing 


Van The opportunity ap - 
. * 


| 8 to me W and 41 L approve 
I Laß e ris 2d; bbs 
NM bits ad l. I- ans father who 
was welt accompliſhed; he was a marvel- 
lous ſinger, an "agreeable and eopious 
ſtory- teller: I truſt T reſemble him. But 
hearing of the favours which Henry, King 
of England, the valiant Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, and a great number of Barons in 
Lombardy, in Catalonia, in Gaſcony, and 
in Provence, beſtowed on the Jongleurs, 
I determined t6 embrace their profeſſion. 
I therefore travelled through many towns 
and eities, but among the greater part of 
the Barons I have found nothing reſem- 
bling the: noble manner of living among 
che ancients.” For the moſt part, they 
live-obſcurdly in their houſes, confined to 
their families; and among them I beheld 
nan infinite number who were fooliſh and 


1 Ignorant” 3 Lou, my Lord; who appear to 


me to have an excellent Judgment, you 


muſt have perveived this decadeney of the 
£21829 * nobles; 
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nobles; may I preſume to enquire of you 
the cauſe? The Dauphin roſe, and after 


having pauſed. ſome time, Friend, re- 


plied he,” I will not refuſe to anſwer 
you, though my knowlege is not what 

vou conceive it. Formerly the talents of 
the mind, and the qualities of the heart, 


were held in eſteem, and the love of ge- 


nius preſided in courts. Now, the Barons 
have changed their conduct; they oppreſs 
men of merit, and Nobles and Ladies, 


who poſſeſs the moſt ſhallow wits, receive 
the higheſt. marks of their eſteem. Know- 


lege is.no longer prized; and.all.thoſe who 


aim to, deſerve praiſe, are ſure of cenſure. 


I wiſh theſe Barons were to ſhare the ſame 
fate as the Moors in Spain. There was 


at firſt among them brave men, on whom 


they beſtowed nobility, lands, and power; 
but their deſcendents enjoyed the good 


fortune of their fathers, without troubling | 


7 themſelves. to acquire their virtues. They 
became indolent and faint-hearted; they 
filled the country with injuſtice and con- 
| 2 5 fuſion. 
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© Fafion. A race of Mammelus aroſe, who | 
= „ fought to repair by their noble deeds the 
= defect of their birth. The people xevolted 
- gainft their ancient Lords, and put them- 
Felves under the protection of thele new 
maſters. Our nobility is degenerated in 
_ the fame! n and is threatened with 
The. ſame run When 1 retired to reſt, 
I reflected on what the Dauphin bad fad, 
and J felt the truth of it. Some days af- 
ter, having taken my leave of him, I tra- 
verſed Auvergne, returned to Thoulouſe, | 
paſſed from thence to Catalonia; and F 
can aſſure you, that had it not been For 
my Lord the Dauphin, I mould have 
found neither An any inthe and 


- 2767 


VI il + teplied to the — Friend, 
vou complain of a change as new,” which 
is now become old; and'you ſpeak of the JT 
good ancient time, from the account you | 1 
have received of your father. For my 
1 part, I have been to the court of King 
N B Alphonſo, father of that Alphonſo who 
. | b „ 8 0 dict 
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did ſo much good, and ſhewed to all ſo 
much courteſy and honour; and 1 have 
ſeen ſo many good examples, that 1 am 
become the better for them in every re- 
ſpect. If you had been there, you would 8 | 
alſo have beheld that happy age, of which 
your father ſpoke, in which ſhone ſuch 
gallant and ' generous men; you would 
have heard the Troubadours relate how 
well they were entertained in theſe courts; : 
you would have ſeen their brilliant equi= 
Pages, and the honourable reception which 

was given them by the - nobles. You 
would alſo have obſerved the ſame thing 
in Lombardy, at-the valiant Marquis of 
Montferrat's; in Provence, at the Lord 
Blacas's; at William's the good Lord of 
Baux, and at many other nobles of worth 
and reſpect. Providence has alſo: ordain- 
ed: that in this very age there ſhould be 
in Germany an Emperor, Frederick; in 
England, a Henry and his three ſons; at 
Toulouſe, a Count Raimond; and in Cata- 
lonia, a Count of Barcelona, and his ſan 
"= 3 Al- 
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Alphonſo.” All theſe:;Lordscknow well how 


to diſtinguiſh characters, and reward me- 
rit; and they haveſhewn much honour, and 
beſtowed great favours; on thoſe jongleurs 
and Knights, who fought! and had need 
of their protection; and in the expeditions 
they made, they conferred benefits where- 
ever they paſſed, The wiſe and the 

learned have viſited their courts, and found 
encouragement for their different talents, 
in their generoſity and their virtues., The 
Lords whom I ſpeak. of were all gallant 
and brave. They were either engaged 


in wars and tournaments, or held brilliant 
aſſemblies for the noble, amiable, and 
witty of the fair ſex, for whom they ever 


ex preſſed the higheſt regard. At, pre- 
ſent, it ĩs true, the weakneſs and indolence 


of Princes is communicated to their vaſ- 


fals the great Lords 3 ſenſe and knowlege 
have diſappeared in both, and Knights, 
formerly loyal and brave,” are become de- 


ceitful and efeminate/ I ſee but one re- 
d for this evil, and that is, the art 


of 
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of jongleury. This profeſſion demands 
gaiety, frankneſs, ſoftneſs, and prudence. 
Science is the greateſt of all treaſures for 
thoſe who know how to make uſe of it. 
Do not waſte it on the ignorant; they 
only know how to diſpute and ſneer in 
their own filly manner, and from them 
we muſt only expect the rudeſt and moſt 
vulgar behaviour. Do not imitate thoſe 
inſipid jongleurs, WhO weary with the 
ſameneſs of their compoſitions, and the 
repetition of their amorous complaints. 
Be always neat, but let not your dreſs ap- 
"pear. ſtudied. Have your cloaths made to 
ſit eaſy, and 149 them by ſmooth, that 
"they may always appear new. Let your 

countenance be open and compoſed, and 
7 Tet all you fay be accompanied with chear- 
fulneſs and urbanity; ; but do not talk too 
much, and what you ſay will appear the 
more gtaceful. With theſe qualifications 
you may yet ſucceed : in your profeſſion; 3 
for the world is not ſo corrupted, but that 


there are ſtin a few Lords who are capa- 
hy Z 4 W | 
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ble of. patronizing and benen thoſe 
| who cultivate their favours diſcreetly. = 
_ ſpeak not of the conduct you ſhould ob- 
| ſerve with men of ſenſe and genius. Be- 
ſides the infinite advantage of their ſociety, 
they will not only eſteem you for your 
knowlege, but will introduce and recom - 
mend you to the eſteem. of others like 
themſelves. Among the young Lords, 
always give the preference to thoſe who 
have ſentiment : ſuch are always ambi- 
tious of true honour ; they are naturally | 
generous and noble-minded. They are 
alſo more prone to love tenderly than ig- 
norant, conceited, and ſervile minds. Ten- 
derneſs and genius are their de ight, but 
gravity, ſtiffneſs, and inſipidity their aver- 
ſion. But frequent thoſe moſt, if perſons 
| of merit, who are arrived at manhood. 
= -- They are come to the age of refleQion ; 
| | they are capable of diſtinguiſhing, and of 
encouraging virtue; and if they are truly 
amiable, they will oppoſe and combat 
vice, for their inclinatiag will lead them 
RO” | 5 0 
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to all goodneſs! Avoid thoſe whoſe man- 
ners are corrupt, whoſe inclinations are 
| baſe and vicious. Whatever their rank 
or fortune, you will find in all ſuch a diſ- 
dain of ſcience, and of all who pro- 
feſs the love of it. Of thoſe, indeed, who 
have led irregular and libertine lives, a | 
few have been brought to reflect on their © 
conduct, and have become wiſe and good. | 
When this is the caſe, they deſerve your 
regard, and are infinitely to be preferred 
to thofe arrogant upſtarts, whoſe riches . 

only ſerve to ſwell the bubble of their 
pride, to expoſe their ignorance and ſtupi- 
dity, and fink them into the duſt from 
whence, they ſprung. ' Shun thoſe, who 
join ro ſome knowlege a revolting rude- 
neſs and brutality of manner, and a dog- 
matical turn of eonverſation; they muſt 
have ſomething ungenerous and illiberal 
in their diſpoſitions, as well as thoſe who 
love to aſſociate with their inferiors, for | 

the pleaſure of being thought the chief in 1 
company, of giving law to others, and of 5 8 
| 5 15. 
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"Hi important in theie- own . 
Receive thoſe with kindneſs, who, failing 
in genius, but poſſeſſing independence and 
virtue, have good and generous minds, 
ho love and reward merit: but be care- 
ful vou never obtain their liberality by a 
mean and cringing behaviour. You will 
find among thoſe you aſſociate with, per- 
ſons Who, without any idea of what is Fs 
delicate, and Poſſeſſing no judgement, 
will deſire you. to.exerciſe your. talents, to 
amuſe their, indolence, to ſing, or recite 
before them; and you will ſcarcely have 
uttered, a line, ere they will begin to. 
whiſper i in their neighbour's ear, and per- 
haps engage with them in ſome ridiculous 
ory. It is irkſome to frequent ſuch; 
A they muſt ſometimes he: borne: with: 


1 2 expect and —_ the moſt 
perfect behaviour from others. Even 
among the higheſt Barons, vou will meet 


7 with. ſome. who. wil conſider. vou as too 


much honoured by. their hearing your 
com- 


od 
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compoſitions, without paying much atten- 
tion to them. Others there are, who think 
of nothing but eating, drinking, brawl - 
ing, and ſleeping; nothing but ſhame can 
be obtained by frequenting ſuch men of 
this turn, however diſtinguiſhed: 5 their 
rank in es 8 1 s oi n 


„„ ; TEN - 
4 


. Navxkx Se 9 Je 
thoſe who are ſevere on perſons of their 
own profeſſion, ſhew a baſe and envious 
mind, and expoſe their own jealouſy much 
more than the faults of their brethren.— 
If you are aſked to relate what you have 
ſeen and heard in the world, be not top 
diſſuſive, but proceed by degrees; ſound 
the diſpoſition of your hearers, till you 
obſerve they reliſh, your diſcourſe; then 
ſpeak. of the brave. Lords you have met 
with, and of the Ladies in the higheſt 
eſteem; ; and endeavour to inſpire thoſe, 
who liſten to you, with the love of virtue. 
If the company are perſons of high rank, 
and of elevated minds, diſplay, both in 
. your 
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pour countenance and voice, the eloquence 
which your ſubje& inſpires. Be diſtinct 
and grave in your manners; let your car- 
riage be firm and graceful, and abſtain 
from all mean and low expreſſions. Some 
jongleurs find fault with every thing, but 
take care to extol themſelves highly; and 
fuch is their vanity and ignorance, that 
were they in the preſence of the King 
himſelf, they would affect the free and 
familiar tone of men of importance. Do 
not imitate thoſe; the mote they are 
known, the leſs they are eſteemed. For 
your part, whatever is your genius, your 
'knowlege, or your wit, do not make a 
boaſt of it: be modeſt, and you will find 
perſons enough + who/ will ſet forth your 
merit and abilities. Avoid all exceſs; fly 
all bad company; but do not appear to 
deſpiſe any one; for the meaneſt, and the 
worſt perſon, | is moſt able to become your 
enemy, and they ſometimes purſue thoſe 
they hate, with ſuch inveterate malice, 
Bod” en Ame ee e Bilge 
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as to injure them in the opinion of the 1855 


1 . the ne 


4 5 „Mainz 1 are W 1 nie 


rous, recommend in your writings, and 
impreſs by your behaviour, the reſpeQ 
due to old age; and maintain continually 


this. truth, that thoſe who frequent the 


company of perſons, whoſe lives have been 
ſpent in virtue, will derive to un 
a . upp and reward. i 


12 l 


% AprTER this a ere. with 


ads jongleuts, ſaid Vidal, we returned 
into my houſe, and ſupped. The nest 
day my gueſt departed. 
whether he found the age better than he 
had --conettved it, nee never oe 
Pon Joch eh t ei 


1 knew not 
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piece of Vidal's, the Troubadour Giorgi 


-cried out, Thoſe are fools indeed, who 
-give that character to Vidal,” TL 
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Tuuxxx is another tale of this famous. 
Troubadour, which is a poetic fiction in 
the Oriental ſtyle. It was compoſed at 

the Ne the G of .Caitile, and is 
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good? Qu . return 1 that delightful 
ſeaſon, - which beſpangles the meadows 
with flowers, clothes the trees with a 
beautiful foliage, decks the woods and 
the groves with a verdant and refreſhing 
ſhade, and fills all nature With melody, 
and love; I:aroſe one fine morning, to 
300 and vifit my Lord, who held his 
court at Muret: that I might appear with 
x ware reſpeg before him, | rel my 
mounted and armed. As we were on . 
way, we beheld a Knight approach us 
in magnificent ap parel; he was of A 
Jwarthy complexion, but majeſtic and 
| handſome. s his eyes were ſoit! and tender, 
TP : his 
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His neſte aquiline and well-ſhapdd, and 
his teeth were like poliſhed ſilver; his 
countenance was inexprefſibly ſweet, 'and 
every tender charm played about "Ute 
mouth; and his whole air and demeano 
expreſſed the lovelineſs of his chai acer: 
His ſhoes” were ſtudded with fapphires 
and emeralds, his robe ormamented with 
flotrers of the moſt beautiful colours, and 
the moſt fragrant fmell, and he wore a 
crown on his head: he was mounted on 
a palfrey of a middle ſize, its tail and 
one ſide was as black as jet, the other 
white as ivory; the right ſhoulder was 
brown, and the left grey ; his head and 
mane were red; one ear yellow, and the 
5 other dappled grey. The faddle was of 
jaſper; the houſings of ſerpentine; tlie 
ſtirrups of agate, and the bridles of ſueli 
ineſtimable jewels, that they exceeded in 
value the riches of Darius. By the ſide 
of this ſplendid Knight rode a lovely 
Lady, whoſe beauty attraQed all eyes; 
the whiteneſs of her ſkin was as the driven 
"mow 


t 
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| * and her complexion like 8 
. bud in ſpring, was exquiſitely animated 
with tender bluſhes; a wreath of flowers 
encircled her long flaxen hair, which 
=: - | thone Me gold.; her eyes were ſparkling, 
wwe fn and her ſhape was 
mul lender. Her habits were ſuited 

| | IP, do her beauty. and diſcovered an elegant 
'| ſimplicity ; her palfcey was beautiful, and 
iff its harneſs and. bridles lily-white. After 

them came a Squire, accompanied by a 
1 85 gentlewoman. The Squire carried a bow - 
1 » ; : E of poliſhed ivory, with three arrows at 

1 5 his girdle; one was of burniſhed gold, 

? it , the ſecond: of poliſhed Reel of Poitou, 
= | and the third of calt leads he had allo a 
1 woman, we could not perceive ane 
=_ | the was fair or brown, for her long hair 
5 5 hung below her waiſt, covered her ſad- 

5 and came down over antes, below ; 
_ the ends of her e 
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Tux beautiful pair ſung a new ſong, 
which the woods re-echoed, and the birds 
ſtrained their little throats to reſound. 
They ſung, that thoſe Knights who loved 
not, or who had ceaſed to love, ought to 
be mounted on afles, to diſtinguiſh them 
from loyal lovers; and that thoſe Ladies 
who bartered their love for gain, ſhould 
be condemned to traverſe the highways, 
with a ſack of corn upon their backs. 


I was the firſt to ſalute them.— — 
Gad preſerve you from evil, ſaid J; you, 
your Lady, and your train. The Knighr 
replied, ©* God bleſs you alſo, Peter Vi- 
dal, and ſend you a Lady who ſhall love 
you truly, for you have ſought one long.” 
I have found one,” replied Vidal, and 


ſuch a one, that I am more her's than my 


own.” —* You may be her's,” reſumed 
the Knight, „but ſhe never will be 
your's,” —** I am, however, ſatisfied,” re- 
turned Vidal, « for ſhe appears to be 


Aa He mine,” 
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mine.”— It is thus, my friend, that all 
fooliſh lovers deceive themſelves.” 


„Bor, if I love her conſtantly; ſhe 
may be touched with compaſſion.” . No, 
my friend; for compaſſion-ſhe never knew.” 
| « Yet ſhe was ardently defirous of my 
OO Hove, a—&"Friend, when one has an un- 
: juſt Lord, the beſt party we can take is 
to abandon the fief.” “ But when one 
finds that is impoſſible ?? * Remain, 
then, like a galley-ſlave, Peter Vidal.“ — 
e Rut how is it you know me ſo well; 
for you have often repeated my name:? 
I. beſeech you continue with me this night, 
for never gueſt. pleaſed. me as you do: 
for the love of God remain with me 2 
The Lady ſaid, ſhe ſhould. like to repoſe 
near ſome fountain, meadow, or wood ; 
for ſhe did not like the cloſe air of . caſtles, 
<© Yow will find, Madam,” replied. I, ar 
agreeable place of retreat, not far from 
the caſtle, in an orchard, inclofed with a 


Hedge of ſweet calamus, where a laurel- 
tree 


tree ſprlads its wide branches near a foun- 
tain, which rolls its tranſparent waters 


over the lucid pebbles.” To this ſpot 1 


led any gueſts,” and ſeated them on the 


Freen turf; the flowers were ſpringing 


up under us; they ſent forth a moſt de- 
lightful adour ; and the tender warblings 


of a thouſand fond and faithful lovers 


were wafted, in every zephyr, to our de- 
1 imaginations. 


TY Tur Beute woman ed on the 
graſs a carpet of gold brocade, wove in 
the fineſt manner, on which was worked, 
in their natural colours, birds, animals, 
and flowers, and a great ſalamander was 
repreſented in the middle of it. This 
carpet was of ſuch a ſize, that a million 


of Knights might lay down on it, with- 


out touching each other; and yet, when 
it was folded up, the Gentlewoman car- 


ried it in a ſmall bag: there was alſo 4 


great- many quilts, and cuſhions for 'the 


telt of the company. When our repaſt 
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carries the ivory bow; ; and be aſſured ha 


ſource and the progreſs of love; how it 


ſet ſleep at defiance, wage war with the 
elements themſelves, burning in water, 


and wound without any ſcar; how it can 
be e without a father, and born 
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was ended, the Knight ſaid to nig, <« Pe- 
ter Vidal, know that I am Love; this 
Lady is called Mercy ; this Gentlewoman, 
Charity; and this Squire, Loyalty; he 


never fails his mar 4 My Lord, 
ſaid 1, * could I 3 ſo far, I would 
aſk you a queſtion.” Aſk it,” replied 
he, I am ready to anſwer you. 


« TELL me in pity, then, my Lord, 
if Mercy will aſfiſt me with the object of 
my love! for as yet I have gathered only 
the thorns. Tell me, I beſeech you, the 


is lighted up in the heart, and how it is 


nouriſhed there; how it can ſo lily in- 
ſinuate itſelf by its ſoftneſs; how it can 


and freezing in fire. Tell me, 1 beſeech 
you, how eit can bind without any chain, 


S 7 : ag : | with- 
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without mother ; and how it happens, 
that being conſidered as ſo cruel an ene- 
my, it ſhould: yet be ſo kindly foſtered, 
grow imperceptibly as a ſpider's web, 
and, in the very moment of its diſſolu- 
tion, become ſtronger than ever. I would 
fain know how all this is done, and how 
Loyalty, your 'Squire, launches his darts 
with ſuch ſoftneſs and ſecreſy, that the 
wounded rejoice in their wounds, and 
will never permit their cure. I wiſh alſo 
to be informed, why you bring away 
Mercy, Loyalty, and Chaſtity from our 
country; this is to take the grain, and 
leave us only the chaff. I would yet 
further know, if it may not diſpleaſe you, 
for what crime a Lady has a right to diſ- 
miſs her Knight, or a Knight to quit his 
Lady; for I have heard it reported, the 
King of Navarre has forſaken his : for 
her he held numberleſs tournaments, and 
made many aſſaults on cities, towers, and 
caſtles, gave ſumptuous feaſts, and laugh- 
ed and ſung continually, with ſuch joy 
25 A © ;(; ; 
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did love inſpire him : but now he la- 
ments in -plaintive or fatiric ſtrains. I 


pray God to reſtore him to his ancient 


courteſy and urbanity; and that his Lady, 


pardoning him, may never need forgive 
neſs herſelf.“ | 


« PETER VIDAL,” replied Love, © I 


ſhould look upon any other, who could 


aſk ſuch queſtions as you have done, to 
be a fool; but, ſince Mercy commands 


is not impoſſible, but that after having 


ſuffered you to languiſh fo long, Mercy 


may touch the heart of your fair one, if 
you remain conſtant in your love. I 


me, I will conceal nothing from you. It 


will now tell you what is the ſource, and | 


the food of love. It ariſes from the 


heart, where it is foſtered by the will, 
after having been conceived by the ima- 


gination ; it lives on gaiety and joy, and 
is nouriſhed by the perſecutions of perfi- 
dious rivals; and it only arrives at per- 


ien when their falſchoods are un- 


maſked, 
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maſked. It ſprings from the tenderneſs 


of the delire; and when, delight and 
aſſurance are joined with this tenderneſs, 
it is then in its perfect ſtate. 


, eie to Loyalty, our 
Squire, he ſtrikes the penſive melancholy | 


lover with one of his arrows, the ſtroke 


enters with his ſighs; and, aſtoniſhing to 
behold, inſtantly makes two ſouls one: 
but there is neither man nor Woman, 
within whom theſe arrows will enter, if 
their hearts are not frank and loyal; and 
much more impoſſible is it for thoſe, who 
make a trade of affection, and ſell them 
ſelves for money, to be owned or rewarded | 
by Love: they are falſe gallants, they 
may go Where they will for me; for 1 


entirely abandon all ſuch. I muſt now 


explain to you, for what offence a Knight 
has a right to quit his Lady, without ever 


pardoning her, whatever may be her re- 
pentance; for infidelity to him, and baſe 


compliance with another. 5 his crime 
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can never be waſhed away ; for, as there | 
is nothing more important to women 
than virtue, ſo there is nothing more 
odious to them than diſhonour. Women 
are the model of all courteſy, and true 
love, and they ought to be infinitely reſ- 
pected, when their conduct is irreproach- 
8 


Tax remainder of this piece is want- 
ing. It is aſſerted that Vidal, in the laſt 
years of his life, was more poſſeſſed than 
ever with the deſire of poſſeſſing the em- 
pire of the Eaſt, and made a ſecond voy- 
age for that purpoſe. He died in 1229, 
two years after his return. 
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BARTHOLOMEW. GIORGI, 
AND BONIFACE CALV O. 


au GioRO v was a 3 | 
man of Venice, and one of his fa- 
mily was made Doge in 1310. The no- 
ble Venetians did not ſcruple to enrich 
themſelves by merchandiſe, and they went - 
to the ports of the Levant to carry on 
their different branches of commerce, — 
Giorgi aſſociated with ſome other mer- 
chants in an enterprize of this kind, and 
embarked for Romania. The veſſel was 
attacked in the night by Genoeſe pirates, 
who made themſelves maſters of it, and 
took all 7 N crew priſoners. 


Genoa and Vente long embroiled in 
a fatal rivalry, maintained at this time a 
| fierce and open war. The fall of the 

| _ Law 
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Latin empire at Conſtantinople, in 1262, 
was the cauſe of this war; the Genoeſe 
being for Michael Palæologus, and the Ve- 
netians againſt him. The latter had al- 
moſt always the advantage, either from 
the ſuperiority of their forces, or the in- 
teſtine diſſenſions of their enemies; for 
Genoa was a theatre of diſcord. 


WuiLE Giorgi languiſhed in priſon, 
Boniface Calvo, a noble Genoeſe, and a 
Troubadour, who had fled for refuge far 
from his country, compoſed a piece, in 
which he equally attacked theſe rival peo- 
ple. | = 

% T DESIRE neither the eſteem, nor the 
love of the wicked Genoeſe; I deſpiſe 
their friendſhip : it ſuits not the man who 
is a friend to virtue. Yet I am grieved 
for their diviſions. If they choſe peace, 
they might obtain it; for their power 
would eaſily ſurmount the malice of their 


enemies. Ah, Genoeſe ! where is that 
3 valour 
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valour fled, which you formerly fi gnalized 


againſt a people, who now ſo eclipſe you 
by their exploits, that all your friends 
are filled with conſternation ? Ceaſe: your 
diſcords ; bethink yourſelves in time of 
humbling your arrogant rivals, and put a 


bridle on their mouths. They brave you, | 


becauſe they behold you diſunited. Your 


quarrels are now ariſen to ſuch a height, 
that one or the other muſt fall. While 


they attack you, you attack one another 1 


| and the victor derives no glory from his 
ſucceſs : for he only owes it to your diſ- 


ſenſions. 


& As you do not chink of revenging | 
yourſelves on them, they will revenge 
themſelves on you, for the reproach laid 


on them every where, that thirty Vene- 


tians would not dare encounter three Ge- 
noeſe: and know, Venetians, that you 


have great need to have God on your fide 
againſt the Genoeſe. But for His aid, 


ey would have made many rich cap- 
| tures, 
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tures, which you e have ſeverely re- 
gretted. 2 


Tuls piece, in which the honour of ; 
Venice was ſo ſeverely attacked, inflamed 
the patriotic zeal of Giorgi, and he be- 
came the champion of * urn 

_ Calvo, - | 


© am aRoniſhed at this invective, be- 
cauſe of its author ! In all other reſpeQs, 
he has a right to my ſincere efteem. The 
man who poſſeſſes knowlege and merit, 
ſhould be more careful than others of what 
he advances, for if he miſtakes, as it is 
not for want of judgment, he endangers h 
his reputation. 


« Tp Calvo had been well informed, he 
would never have acknowleged that the 
| Venetians had the advantage over the Ge- 
noeſe. It is in vain he attributes this to 
their diſcords. They have cond ucted 


themſelves ſo well i in the war, that their 
diſ- 
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difſenſions have never affected hats in- 
tereſts, nor have they failed i in aught but 
courage in battle; for they were always 


well armed, and often two againſt one. 


Ir Calvo would have paſſed. for a 
wiſe man, he would never have uttered 


ſuch inconſiſtencies, as that three cowards 


were ſuperior to thirty brave men, when 


it is well known that a ſingle veſſel of the 
Venetians took three of the Genoeſe hr | 


ſels priſoners, 


6 ee thoſe who maintain that 


the Genoeſe have ſubdued you, are igno- 
rant of the terrible loſſes you have cauſed 


them to ſuffer, as well of their . 

as of their men. | 
ce Bonrracr CAl vo, I e this 

piece to you; and I pray you be not angry 


at what I have ſaid: you ought rather to 
thank me for having faid no more.“ 


IT 
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Ar Wisi greät Bensur ic boch the: 
Thouliadurs, that _ became friends 
after this paper war. Calvo eſteemed | 
Giorgi, for having had the courage, while 
a priſoner among the Genoeſe, to ſupport 
againſt them the honour of Venice. He 
owned that he bad done wrong to ſpeak 
in of the Venetians, aud he made excuſes 
for it to bis rival. After many diſtreſſes 
to botk ſtates, from the continuance of 
war, Philip King of France exerted his 
influence to procure peace, which was - 
eſtabliſhed in 1270, between Genoa and 
Venice; and Giorgi, reſtored to liberty, 
returned to his o country —The Morea 
belonged to the Venetians, ever ſince the 
_ - cruſaders had taken Conſtantinople from 
the Greeks. Giorgi was ſent thither on 
ſome commiſſion from the Doge. He fell 
in love with a noble lady of that country, 
and there ended his days. Cal vo, during 
the fackions which diſturbed his country, 
retired to che court af Mphonſo X. King 
. | of 
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of Caſtile, ad attached himſelf to his 


niece, celebrating her in a very prophane 


and romantic manner on her death. 


„Ar the world,” ſays he, “ ought 
to die of grief for her loſs; and if I die 


not, it is becauſe I am ſo accuſtomed to 
ſuffer, that I live upon that which would 


kill a thouſand others.—I ſow tears, and 
I reap ſorrow ! Her death has cut ſhort 


all my hopes -I pray not that God would 


receive her into his Paradiſe !—Paradiſe, 


without her, would be ill furniſhed with 


_ courteſy !—1 lament not for her, but for 


myſelf. —A great fool is he, who places 
his heart on the joys of this world; and 
a much greater, who prides himſelf on 
them!“ To add to Calvo's afflictions, he 
was expoſed to the jealouſy of Alphonſo's 


courtiers, which he ſpeaks of with the 


uſual bitterneſs of thoſe who feel them- 
ſelves much aggrieved ; and he beſeeches 
the Princes and Nobles to n wo 
and virtue, 15 

ö | Cal vO 
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Gu vd was, however, charged with 
flattering the foibles of Alphonſo, to gain 
his affection. The latter had ſeveral miſ- 
treſſes and natural children. Our poet 
exhorts him, in one of his pieces, to love; 
but he probably meant a more refined love 
than Alphonſo had formerly cultivated. 
What he ſays ſeems clearly to prove this. 


« Joy and ſong are ſtill cheriſhed by 
the protection of King Alphonſo. —With- 
out his favour, they would have been for- 
gotten and loſt.—If Alphonſo then wiſhes | 
to maintain their empire, he muſt not 

neglect Love! Love! without whom joy 
and ſong would ceaſe! Love invented 
ſong; the employment of lovers is to ſing 
and love!—nor can any who love not, 

partake of their joy! He who neglects 
love, will never be inſpired by the Muſe! 

If King Alphonſo, ſo renowned for good- 

neſs, approves my lay, can he refuſe to 
love ?—and. will wi deſire to be be- 


loved tenderly for his ſuperior merit? 
Be - mo 
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f Though now far diſtant from that tree, 
which would yield him the rewards of 
ſuch love, let him not be deterred from 
the purſuit, or neglect its pleaſant fruits. 
He may yet repair the loſſes he has ſuftain- 
ed for the want of it. But I muſt lay no 


more; I fear the quarrels I 1 draw on 
my head.” 


IT. is not known how many years Bo- 
niface Calvo ſurvived the King of Caſtile, 
or whether he frequented the courts of 
other princes.  It' is only recorded, that "4 
Alphonſo ſent him to the Count of Pro- 
vence, who married him to a Lady of 
the houſe of Vintimiglia; and that the _ 
| Monk of the Golden Iſles introduces Phi- 
W ne thus "er ww” " Frouba- 


e 0 "of 


— 4 I DESIRE all thoſe, who ſhall ſee the 
15 writings of Boniface Calvo, not to be at 
| the pains of correcting them; beeauſe I, , 
* acknowlege this Boniface 1 
B b „ 8 : 
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a great maſter in the art bf" poetry : and 
_ whoever ſhall attempt to alter, or correct 
the pieces which Calvo has written, I 
pronounce him the enemy of Philoſophy, 
and an 3 and e, * + 


Tura is no account of © time when 
Calvo died. | 5 
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ARNAUD Dr CARCAS SES. : 
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K | HIS T e 18 d known by 
the en e. do ried 


. 66 oct an ir incloſed with, bich 
wal Is, where the foot of man was never 
ſuffered to enter, I beheld a Lady, who 
ſatundet the ſhade of a pine. A par- 
rot, who had travelled from far, flew 
towards her, and addreſſed her in theſe 


words: Nias Hen ne you, Madam. . 
1 = 
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Lam a meſſenger to you from the moſt 


amiable and joyous Knight in the world, 
Antiphanor, ſon of the King; he ſalutes 
you by me, and conjures you to give 


 fome relief to that love, with which you | 


mou cauſed him to A"? K 


6 FRO 8 come you, friend ? 
| You are very bold, methinks, that you 
dare addreſs me in ſuch language.” —* I 
am aſtoniſhed, on my part, if you reſiſt 


it, and love not from your heart the gal- 


lant-Knight I ſpeak of. Know, fond 


bird, that I love the moſt accompliſhed 
man in the world. Who is he, Ma- 


dam, I beſeech you?“ mk 1 
a 5 1 


F + 
. & $49 i * 


40 3 is no reaſon you ſhould love 


none but him, or that becauſe you love 
him, you ſhould be confined, and debar- 


red the, fight of all others. | Tou may 


love him i in _-; but i in  fecret I may 


% s 8 
1 
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return the - tenderneſs. of the amiable 
prone * maſter,” 


i * e talkeſt ts Toi a pity, 
gay parrot, thou art not a Knight; thou 
wouldſt make love admirably. But tell 
Hs me, why ſhould I ne he the faith [ have 
fworn of | 5 Sar . 


y „ War a queſtion. 5 Love, to- be 
ſure, is very ſcrupulous of oaths; it is 
not directed by inclination, but by juſtice, 
26-0 This wauls be fine- 994 indeed * 

Tus e ame perceiving the 

Lady ſo ready to give ear, continued to 

| plead his cauſe againſt the ſacred, laws of 


marriage, and enforced it with numerous 


=: examples, drawn from romances,” thoſe 
* excellent. ſources of corruption. The 


Lady at length replied : -<+ Since you will 
| | base it ſo, parrot, go then, and tell your 
Wo 5 | maſter, that I will love him conſtantly. 
1 . As a pledge of mL; ad take this 

ring, 
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king and this Siräle ef golden-eiſas; and 


delivers his meſſage, ward for word, in 
the manner of Homer. After which, he 
cConcerted with Antiphanor the method of 
| introducing him to the Lady; and they 
concluded on ſetting fire to the roof of 


thought, Antiphanor and the parrot ſet 
out for the caſtte together. When they 
approached it, the.:parrot flew before to 
inform the Lady of their arrival: he be- 
holds her in the garden, ſalutes her, and 
announces his maſter. She repreſents to 


the garden-gates being locked, and ſen- 


day. 


. 2 
7 


the means. With your leave, I. will ſet 


deſire him to accept them for my ſake.” 
Ihe parrot departs with theſe gifts, and 


the houſe. Inſpired with this lucky 15 


the bird the impoſſibility of ſeeing him, 

tinels on guard at each wall, night and 

* FJou cannot contrive it, then; ſaid 
the bird; * but can. 1 have prepared 


Hire to the belfrey, and the tower; the 
3 whole 


— 
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a whole houſe will run thither to extinguiſh 
it. The keys may eaſily be taken from 
under the pillow, and then you may give 
entrance to Antiphanor; and you will 
have ſome time to converſe together.” 


& NoTHING could be better contrived, 
parrot ; ſet about it with all * and 
—_— notice to RE. 


Tux parrot returns to his maſter,” 
- who waited for him near the end of the 
wall, moſt gallantly equipped. You 
will have no time to loſe, ſaid the par- 
rot; the moment you hear the leaſt 
noiſe, fly inſtantly to your Lady.“ 


ANT1PHANOR then gave the parrot 
| * | ſome wild fire, in an iron veſſel; the 
| | oi parrot takes it in his claw, and flies di- 
| | realy to the tower; the four corners 
| were ſoon in flames, and the cry of fire! 

fire l reſounds through the houſe, The 
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: keys were taken from under the pillow 
by the parrot, and the door opened. 


- 66 Tun Lady, for once in her life at 
liberty, runs to meet her lover, without 
aſking leave of any one. In the mean 


time they had extinguiſhed the fire by 
the help of vinegar, and the parrot was 


ready to die for fear, leſt his maſter ſhould 


be diſcovered. He flies with all his 


might to give him this information, and 
beſeeches him to take leave of his miſ⸗ 


" rel. Antiphanor obeyed with extreme 
regret ; but beſought the Lady to inform 


him, if there was nothing = could do to 


ſerve her. 


„ I RECOMMEND to you, above all 
things,“ ſaid ſhe, tenderly embracing him, 
« to ſhew your love for me 5 your va- 


lour.” 


Tuls novel was made by Arnaud de 
Carcaſſes, for the love he bears to many - 
—— B b 4 I 
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Ladies, to correct thoſe huſbands who are 
ſuch fools as to confine their wives. It 
is a much better way to let them go where 
they pleaſe. The only ſure bond of 
ſafety, and of virtue, is liberty. _ 


RAIMOND DE MIRAVALS. 


T) AimonD PDE M1RAvALS was a 
Knight of Carcaſſonne, of ſmall 
fortune ; for he had only fiſty vaſſals on 
his eſtate. His adventures ſhew the man- 
ners of ſome perſons in this age; after 
which he ended his days in the monaſtery 
of Citteaux. His firſt paſſion was for 
Louve of Penautier, who was ſo cele- 
brated by Peter Vidal. She flattered him 
with many hopes; but ſhe ſecretly loved 
the Count de Foix: for in this country a 
woman loſt her reputation, who attached 
f herſelf 


* 
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herſelf to a wile Lord; io extremely de- 
cried were their manners, and their ho⸗ 
nour. He ſoon perceived her indiffer- 
ence, and ſpeaks of himſelf as being ſub- 
miſſive to her will, as the Spaniſh pri- 
ſoners to the Moors their maſters En 


-welay of this purſiat,” he attached 
bimſelf to the miſtreſs of the Count de 


Minerve, young, handſome, and innocent ; 


who had never deceived any, nor had ever 
been deceived herſelf. The intrigue of 


Louve with the Count de Foix, coming 


to light, ſhe was diſhonoured, Miravals 
appeared to defend her; and ſhe, charm- 


ed with his zeal, abandoned herſelf to 
his will, of which he took a moſt diſ- 


honeſt advantage, and vaunted aloud, that 


he had deceived the deceiver, and taken 


vengeance of her crimes : but ſoon after 


he received the 1 e of his 


villainy. 


2 The latter probably employed them in battle, 


A Lavpy, 


FI OR" * 
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A, Kan whom he really: loved, af 
fected to return it, but devoted herſelf ſe- 
eretly to Peter II. King of Arragon : and 
the widow of a rich citizen, who was 


ſought in marriage by a noble Baron, 
feigned to attach herſelf to Miravals, and 


told him ſhe would marry him, if he 
would repudiate his wife; for ſhe heard 
he was married. Our poet promiſed he 
would bring about this divorce, to marry 


her; and, with a blind confidence, he 
haſtened to execute this baſe project. 


— 


His wife was called Gaudeirenga. She 


had a talent for poetry, and this was his 
pretext for their ſeparation. When he 


returned to his caſtle, he ſaid to her, | 
— will not have a wife who can make 


verſes; z one poet is enough i in a family.— 


Prepare yourſelf to return to your father's 
houſe. In one word, I will have you no 
- Jonger for my wife.” | „ 


GA u- 
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- - GavDeiRExCa ſecretly loved a Knight, 
called Bremon, who loved her, and was 
the object of her verſe. She affected a 
ſorrowful air, and replied, that ſhe would 


inform her parents and friends of his 


uſage; but ſhe ſent immediate notice to 
Bremon, promiſing to marry him, and 
ſhare in his fortune. Enchanted with this 
news, he came directly with his Knights, 
and diſmounted at the caſtle- gate. The 


Lazdy, informed of his arrival, told Mira - 


vals that her parents and friends were 
come to fetch her, and that ſhe would go 
away with them. The kuſband and the 
wife were now at the ſummit of their 
hopes, and the pacquet of Gaudeirenga was 
| ſoon ready. Miravals conducted her to 
the gate, where he found Bremon, and 
ſhewed him much civility. The Lady, 
| juſt ready to mount on her horſe, deſired 
Miravals, ſince he choſe to part with her, 


that he would give her in marriage to 


Bremon. He conſented with all his heart. 
Her lover, advancing towards her, re- 
. = ceived 


1 
| 
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ceived her from che hand of Miravals, put 


the ring on her finger, apd ene her | 


Home with . 


* 


Tux * then Went in haſte to 


| bis miſtreſs, and told her he had perform- 


ed her orders, and that he waited the ex- 


eecution of her promiſe. It is well done,” 


faid the, ** go and prepare every thing 
For a magnificent wedding, and return 
and fetch me when I ſhall ſend you word.“ 
Immediately ſhe ſent for her lover, Oliver 
de Saiſſac, and married him the next day, 
with great eclat, before Aa multitude of 
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Ar this news Miravals was petrißed 
with aſtoniſhment and grief, and was two 
years deprived of his reaſon. When he 


' , recovered his ſenſes, he followed the | 


Counts of Toulouſe and Foix 10 Arragon, 
whither they retired, after being diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of their kingdoms, and Miravals of 


-M his eſtate, by. the uw of Simon Mont- 


fort 
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fort, and the excommunications of the 


Pope. One of the picces of Miravals, is 
advice to a jongleur, what Barons he 


pect from each, which was chiefly horſes. 
and habits ; and he offers him a piece of 


his compoſing to take with him. In an- 
other, he gives this good advice to a ſer- 
;eant called Forniers, who wiſhed to be- 
eome a jongleur: % Forniers, Tam told 
you deſire inſtruction of me. Since God 


has inclined: you to leave the occupation | 


of a ſoldier, you mult firſt learn the man- 


ners in uſe among eivilired people. You 
muſt promiſe” the Hoſpitallers and the 
Monks, that you will never pillage their 
facred houſes, or deſtroy the produee of 
their fields; and beſides this, you muſt 


forget a great number of other ſins be- 
longing to your profeſſion ; the ſhameful 
_ oaths that you utter, when you are de- 


prived of your laſt penny at the gaming- 


table. All thoſe horrid blaſphemies ! leave 
them off, my friend, for ſwearing is a 


grie vous 


* 
1 
9 ow EO. 1 


grievous ſin. When you have corrected 


theſe manners, you may then go to the 
Lord Raimond, and tell him yeu have 
been with Azalais, that moſt amiable- 
Lady, who gives wit to the ſimple, . and 
reaſon to the fool; and pn the wilelt 


and 2 e of both. 


1 


* Monk of Manandon 1 of N M. 
n :* He compoſes good pieces, and 
gives up his caſtle to the uſe of the La- 
dies; for he does not paſs one year in it 
himſelf. ” This pleaſantry was founded 
on a ſaying. gf Miravals, © that he held 
of his miſtreſſes his heart and his caſtle in 
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fee. 


BEET: RAND « or MARSEELTEõ. 


ERTRAND was a Gentleman of 


Marſeilles. In his youth he ap- 


peared ſtupid and inſenſible, but the ſo- 
ciety of the fair ſex inſpired him with wit 
and ſentiment. He fell in love with a 


Lady of quality, the daughter of Bertrand 


of Porcelet, Lord of Ailes, and became a 


poet for her ſake ; but he was unſuccefs- 


ful. She married a Gentleman of the 


houſe of Eiguieres, and the Troubadour, 


in deſpair, became a Monk in the Abbey 
of Montmajour. The Lady of Eiguieres 


dying in the flower of her age, he put 


this e on her tomb. 


: . Weep, virgins, weep! and ye ho- 
nourable wives, who are in the ſame fruits - 


22 Rate that the was; for the ſun i of 
Is | your 
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3 honour | is loſt !—Ere ſhe had finiſh- 


ed her courſe of nature, the cloud of death 


hid her from our fight, and raiſed her 
to the ſeat of bleſſed and e ſouls.” 


8 one of ks e eee aloe 


the eruelty of his ene. 9 2 


44 © Sus anſwered me not a ak, the 
other day,. when 1 confeſſed to her the ar- 
dour of my: flame My heart was in ſo 
terrible a confuſion at her filence, that it 


_ reſembled a veſſel whoſe maſts and rudder : 
were torn in pieces by. the tempeſt !— 


The higher the dignity, the more gene- 


roſity is ſhewn in liſtening to the prayers 


of the humble 1 truſt, therefore, ſhe 
will not be inflexible, notwithſtanding 


the diſproportion of our rank. —I beſeech 


her to put my affection to the proof, for 
nothing is ſo delightful as ſuch trials of 
love, where the ſentiments of love are 


mutual Love conſiders neither riches 


nor honour 3 but diſcretion , gaiety, fame, 
ee | and 
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and a wil mixture of reaſon and paſſion, 
If I inherit not the goods of fortune, 1 
am, however, rich in theſe laſt treaſures. 
Wbat have I not ſuffered from the ra ns 1 
of love? yet how dear have been its re- 
wards? When guided by juſtice, love is 
never a-ſin ! True and pure love extin- 
guiſhes all baſe and covetous diſpoſitions, 
gives to the falſe a . loyal heart, under- 
e to the ſimple, and cures fools of 
their folly. If I have any worth, if I am 
at all inſpired by the Muſe, it is to you, 
Madam, and to love, I owe my felicity.” 


Ox day, finding his miſtreſs aſleep, 
ne went up to her, and kiſſed her eyes. 
She awoke, and broke out in violent re- 
proaches; nor could he find any means 
to pacify her: on which he ſays, „Like 
a man who has found in his field a cof- 
fer, which he believes filled with gold, 
and who is overwhelmed with , confuſion 
when he finds it empty ſo was I tranſ-. 
e wth 3 joy, Madam, believing I had 
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and in you a heart full of ſincerity and 


benevolence! but, in diſcovering the con- 


| trary of this, my preſent grief 1 is equal 
to my former delight, 


I ſhall, therefore, 
go from hence, and ſeek a Lady of true 


faith, in the place of her who has de- 
ceeived me, and of whom I take my leave, 


It is but juſt to love only thoſe who love 
us; to deceive thoſe who deceive us; and 
to play the ſame game as thoſe with 9 
we engage. And he complains of his 


heart, which is averſe to the Sen reſo- 


* 


Jution- he has formed. T 5 


War, O my heart, Ae ee 
me "to love. with fo much Paſſion, where 
my homage i is rejected? It is a great folly. 
to -purſue what we cannot obtain. But, 


alas! my bonds are, too ſtrong to TE, | 


broken ! 3 : 


$706 1 2er that nn in the world ; 


| ear} looſen them but the Lady who has 


made me her captive; and that I muſt 


Tux 
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"Pas two laſt pieces of our poet, paints 
the diſorders of the clergy, who go | 
about, ſays. he, every where, preaching 
What is good, and doing all che evil in . 
| their Power. N 
« « Ah, falſe and wicked clergy ! eat” 
tors, liars, perjurers, thieves, debauchers, 
miſcreants ! every day ye commit ſuch, _ 
and ſo many public diſorders, that the 
world is overwhelmed with confuſion . 
St. Peter had never revenues, caſtles, nor 
domains ; never did he pronounce inter- 
dicts, or excommunications, but he held 
in his hands the balance of juſtice. As 
for you! your balance is gold; and your 
interdicts muſt be ſet aſide by ſilver! But 
think not that I cenſure all Eccleſiaſties; 
there are ſome who are worthy : nor be- 
lieve that this reſtriction proceeds from 
fear of any; ; but I would have them make PER, 
peace between Kings 3 paſs the ſea 8; 
next year,. with the Pope at their 10 
and reſtore tranquillity to Chriſtendom, 
5 =: Ccz 8 They. 
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They refuſe to give to their bleſſed Lord 


7 their. rich. and ſplendid habits, and their 
veſſels of ſilver, and of gold. — May 


God exempt. them from evils, a8 they 
are exempt from pride and ambition! 
As they have no ambition for the pomps 
of this world, and. no. reliſh for its pro- 


phane vanities, and fatal expences. Alas! 


ſo many do I behold who have no merit 
but their wealth! who marry to their 


| nephews the offspring they have gained 
by illegal commerce !—Others, who have 
no portion but the dower of hypocriſy ; +. 
and who amaſs incredible riches by a falſe 


air of devotion, that I cannot hold my 
peace. And among theſe a Dean of the 
church of Marſeilles is ſatirized in the 
2 violent manner v7 our Troubadour. 


Br os miſcoaduds of the clergy, 
the Albigenſes, and Vaudois upheld 
their cauſe, increaſed their influence, and 
ſhook the power of the {acerdotal empire, 
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61 DR CAVAILLON, AND 


BERTRAND D 'AVIGNON. 


county of Venaiſſon, had for- 
merly its Viſcounts, who maintained their 
authority long after the decline of the 


houſe of Arragon. Gui was one of theſe 
Viſcounts; he was a brave and courteous 
Knight, much beloved by the fair ſex, 


and eſteemed by all the world. He was 


attached to the Counteſs of Provence, 


and addreſſed to her che following lines. 


1 Tur exalted merit of that Lady 
awes me to ſilence, and prevents my of- 
 fering her my vows} Till I have done 


ſome glorious deed, that may deſerve her 


notice, I cannot have the courage to ap- 


proach her. Actions ſhould be the meſ- 


| 1 5 of the heart; 12 75 are the ho- 


x 6 3 mage 
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mage due to beauty; 3 they are the e | 
of faithful love. | 


TutRE is a ſmall piece of Bertrand's, | 
in which he holds this lingylas dialogue 
with his cloak. — | 


T nov haſt cauſed me ſo much ſhame 
and trouble, that I bluſh for thee! I would 
thou hadſt been burned, I have incurred 


ſuch reproach in wearing thee. Thou 


haſt loſt me the good graces of the ami- 
able Donſava, and of the beautiful Lady ; 


 Galberge,” * 


« You. A me, and ſcoff at me 
now,“ replied the cloak, © though I have 
defended you from the wintry blaſts, and 
done you innumerable other ſervices. I 
am grieved if the amiable Donſava aban- 


| dons you on my account. Much rather 


would 11 1 and thelter you both.” 


Fo this bavpy: end and tender 
expreſſion of good will, Gui promiſed 
his cloak he would dye it in ſcarlet. 

3 . n 
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I AM uſed,” ſaid the cloak, © to hear 
your fine promiſes ; but I do not depend 
on the performance of them.” 


In another piece Gui ſpeaks of the 


war he maintained againſt the French, for 


the Count of Toulouſe. And he tells 


Folcon, a deſcendant of the ancient Counts 


of Avignon, to whom he addreſſes it, that 
he is beſieged in Chateau-Neuf; that he 
has fought againſt them three months: 


and he reproaches Bertrand of Avignon 
with having quitted his poſt without leave, 
and invites him to return. Bertrand re- 
plies, I reproach you, in my turn, for 
ſubmitting_to be forced by a baſe Count 


in Chateau-Neuf. Ill have you repaid the 


ſuccqur I gave you; and l refer to Re- 


| fortats, if you are ſkilful in the defence 


% 


of a beſieged caſtle.” 


Gol was very zealous for Raimond VII. 
Count of Toulouſe, who had ſent him as 


his ambaſſador to the courts of France 
Ces” and 
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and Rome, to treat of an accommoda- 
tion. The Count obtained abſolution, 
ſays Gui, but not the reſtitution of his 
dominions. William VI. of Baux, Prince 
of Orange, was leagued with the French 
againſt Raimond, and Gui thus writes 
againſt him. | 


« TUR valiant vaſſals of my 1 Rai- 
mond, with their armed ſteeds, and ban- 
ners, will henceforward conquer; and [I 
warn the chief of Courteſon *, though 
he has the French on his ſide, to expect 
no terms from the people of Avignon,— 
I ſhall not diſſemble my joy for the evil 
that ſhall come to Baux; with reaſon may 
I rejoice ! for they deſtroyed one of my 
fiefs ; for which I have had no revenge. 
Eut when I hold the dice, they ſhall 
dearly rue their conqueſt.—Count of Tou- 
louſe, if you are ambitious of eſteem, be 
loyal, generous, and magnificent; give 


4 The principal city of Orange. | 1 
| nobly ' 
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nobly to ſtrangers, and to friends ; be al- 
ways ready to grant, and unwilling to re- 
fuſe. Abaſe your mene and exalt 
”_m friends. | 


« OuR half Prince William of Baux 
has been proclaimed King of Vienne, and 
even crowned, as know all his Barons. - 
Go, Bonnardon *, go quickly, and warn 
him not to leave his kingdom, without 
he provides himſelf with brave guards ; 
for he is ole, to be taken priſoner.” 195 


- 


WIIIIA M's title of King of Arles and 
Vienne, was only nominal. The caution 
to the Prince of Orange, which Gui 
refers to as neceſſary, is explained in the 
life of William, to which we will, there- 
fore, immediately proceed, as there are no 
other particulars of Gui of Cavaillon. 


* A jongleur. 
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WILLIAM DE BAUX, 
| PRINCE or ORANGE. 


ILLIAM DE hive was the ſon of 
Bertrand de Baux, and became 


Prince of Orange, in right of his mo- 
ther Tiburge, Princeſs of Orange, who, 
in 1160, married Ermengarde of Sabran, 
an alliance worthy of his illuſtrious houſe. 


She held her principality from the Earl- 
dom of Venaiſſon, which the Pope had 


ſeized from the Count of Toulouſe.— 
Frag William made uſe of this circumſtance to 
free himſelf from all ſubjection; and, in 

| 1214, he obtained letters patent from the 
Emperor Frederick II. which confirmed 
to him the title of King of Arles and 
Vienne, though it did not belong to the 
empire of Germany: but the Imperial, 


as well as Pontifical court, conferred titles 
| and -;. 


8 


him to revenge himſelf in the beſt man- 
ner he was able. This anſwer was pro- 
bably not ſerious ; for Orange did not 


depend on France, and its Prince was 
leagued 
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and rights | they never poſſeſſed them 
| ſelves ; and it was becauſe they did not 
poſſeſs them, they conferred them on 


others. William, from that time, affect- 


ed all the privileges of ſovereignty, and 


entitled himſelf Prince, by the grace of 


God. His ſovereignty, and his royalty, 


did not however defend him from two 


very humbling adventures, which drew 


upon him the raillery of ſome daring 


Troubadours. A French merchant, who 


was travelling through his dominions, 


was deſpoiled of his effects by William, 
who confiſcated them to his own uſe, al- 


leging the merchant had defrauded him 


of his rights. The merchant went and 


complained of this treatment to Philip 
Auguſtus, King of France. The King 


replied, he was at too great a diſtance 


to do him juſtice ; but that he permitted 
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leagued with Philip, at this time, againſt 
the Albigenſes. On this merchant's re- 
turn into Provence, he contrived a very 
extraordinary method of revenge. He 
got the ſeal of the French King counter- 
| feited, and wrote in his name a letter to 
the Prince, by which Philip ordered him 

to come to his court immediately, that he 


might receive ſome great honours and re- 
wards he had deſtined for him.— Wil- 


liam, charmed with the letter, after great 
_ Preparations, ſets out for his journey. 
Unfortunately for him, the town in which 
the merchant lived was in his road, and 
he ſtopped there to refreſh himſelf. - The 
' merchant, who had taken his meaſures 
with ſuch ſecreſy, that he had not given 
the leaſt cauſe for ſuſpicion, had the Prince 
arreſted, with all his train, and obliged 
him to. repair the whole gowns. In he had 
ſuſtained. 


| WII IIau, too late informed of the | 


trick that was played him, returned to his 
domi- 
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dominions, deſpoiled and diſgraced. To 


underſtand this, the reader will obſerve, 


that in this age there was no reſtraint to - 


licence and robbery; ſtrength and power 
was the law of the world ; and William, 


as a traveller, became the ſubje& of his 


voaſſal. William ſuſtained alſo another af- 


front of the ſame nature. Embroiled with: 


Aimard, Count of Valentinois, he went 


into his territories, inſulted the Count 
with reproachful language, and pillaged 


one of his provinces.—As he returned, in 


his paſſage on the Rhone, ſome fiſher- 


men, the ſubjects of Aimard, ſtopped him 


on his courſe, and obliged him to pay for 


his ranſom. Theſe were the events to 
which Gui of Cavaillon alluded, when 
he ſaid, the Prince of Orange is ſubject to 
be taken priſoner. Gui vas piqued 


againſt William, and therefore reproached 


him; but it is ſurpriſing Rambaud de 


Vaqueiras ſhould do the ſame, who was | 


at the court of this Prince, and gene- 
roully entertained by him.— William an- 


ſwers 
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ſwers his accuſations very briefly and 
poignantly- 7 


85 I AM much ſurpriſed, "Ronda w 
perceive you enraged againſt me; it will 
ſoon be known you are the greateſt of all 
great fools !——Go to the King of Barce- 
lona, the King of Arragon, to other great 
Princes, as you have propoſed ; for you 
love money better than the poor Ar- 
moriers. 


| Vaguriras replica to him under a 
feigned n name. 5 

125 „es, Aimard of Poitiers has taken 
ſpeedy vengeance for the aſſault you made 
on his province. | One of his fiſhermen 
ſeized you, as a pike ſeizes its prey —I 
do not ſay you were beaten, except by the 
counterblow of the King of France; nor 
that he delivered you up; but that you 
had the folly to ow credit to the ſeal of 


a * citizen.“ 


Win 


CE EY 
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7 | . #7 f , : 
WILLIAM's anſwer to Gui of Cavaillon 


1s as follows : 

- 66 RenDeR your lion tamer ; he is too 
furious ;—and if he had devoured us all, 
you would have been no gainer |—Gui, 
you was well adviſed when you ſonght 


peace with us, and when you ſurrendered 


yourſelf a priſoner; but the Count has 
taken you from us, and your ranſom will 
now be dear: Friend Gui off Cavaillon, 


however noble and eſtimable your cha- 
racter really is, be more moderate; for 


fortune changes in a moment.“ 


WILLIAM DE Bavux too fatally proved 
this truth. He was the victim of his ha- 
tred to the Albigenſes, whoſe party the 

city of Avignon maintained with great 


violence. The people of Avignon made 


him priſoner in an ambuſcade, flayed him 


alive, and cut his body into pieces. 


Porr Honorius III. diſpatched thun- 
dering briefs to exhort the cruſaders to 
= | puniſh 
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puniſh this cruelty ; and it was one of the 
motives that induced Lewis VIII. to be- 
ſiege Avignon in 1226. 


SEVERAL branches of the houſe of 
Baux, eſtabliſhed at Naples, have poſſeſſed 


the firſt dignities there, under the govern- 
ment of the crown of France ; with the 


duchies of Andria and of Nardo, the 
counties of Tricaſſi, of Caſtro, of Ugento, 
of Avelino, and of Monteſcaiolo. In 


Provence they till call many places Bauſ- 
ſenques lands, which are fiefs that belong- 
| ed to the illuſtrious Squic of Baux. 


WILLIAM 
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WILLIAM DE FIG UEIRA, ann 
GERMONDA DE MONTPELLIER. 


ILLIAM DE FIGUEIRA was a tay- 
VV lor's ſon, at Touloufe, and was 
bred up in his father's trade. Having 
been a ſpectator of the horrors of the 
cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, and the 
diſtreſſes of his country, he retired into 
| Lombardy, and became a jongleur. An 
inveterate enemy of the great, from a 
| hatred of their tyranny, he would never 
frequent any but citizens and the common 
people. — He went into ale-houſes and 
ſhops, and houſes of ill fame; and in 
theſe places vented his moroſe and fatiric 
humour, tearing the nobility to pieces in 
his compoſitions, and placing them far 
below the populace in merit and genius. 
But, above all, he was ſevere on the 


Dd clergy, 
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clergy, and the court of Rome; and their 
injuſtice and. corruption drew from him 
the following virulent me" 


j 


KNOW I ſhall be cenſured if I write 
againſt Rome, that fink of all evil; but 
I cannot hold my peace. | | 


I Ax not aſtoniſhed the world lies in 
wickedneſs ! It is you, treacherous Rome, 
who have ſown confuſion and war! 


; = Loun avarice s blinds your eyes, and 
you ſhear too cloſe the wool of your 


ſheep ! 


« Jp the Holy Ghoſt, who took the 
form of man, ſhall liſten to my prayers, 
I will top thy mouth, O Rome, in whom 
all the perfidy of the Greeks is revived ! 


_ «© ROME, thou doſt exceed the bounds 
preſcribed thee by heaven ; and a blind 


leader of the blind, es draggeſt them 
into 
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into the pit !—Thou abſolveſt fins for 
money, and chargeſt thyſelf with a bur- 
then too mighty for thee to ſuſtain !— 
Know, that thy baſe traffick, and thy ob- 


ſtinate folly, have cauſed thee | to loſe 
| Damietta *. 


“ Gor. confound : thee, Rome, who 

reigneſt with ſo much wickedneſs ! Thy | 

principles are evil, and thy manners trea- 
| cherous 


« IT is by the baits of thy deluſive par- 
| dons thou delivereſt up the French nobi- 
lity to perſecution !—Thou didſt baniſh - 
the good King Lewis from Paris; and 
thou waſt the cauſe of his death f! 


* The imperious bigotry of the Legate Pelage, 
who would never conſent to any treaty with the 
cruſaders, loſt this city, which was reſtored to the 
Sultan of Egypt, | 
9 Pope i engaged this Prince to go and 

beſiege Avignon, where he died. 


D d 2 3: 8 Rows ! 
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„ Rome ! thou doſt little harm to the 
Saracens; but thou makeſt a dreadful 
laughter of the Greeks and Latins ! 


« Txov doſt eſtabliſh thy throne in the 
bottomleſs pit ! — May God remember 
againſt thee thy pilgrimage to Avignon“! 
May he never forgive thee the murders 
thou een there 5 e 


&© THOU _ he 5 road; and 
woe be unto him who follows thy track ! 
„ Rome, it is a ſport to thee to burn 
Chriſtians !—May all the devils carry thee 
into the Hames of * M44 


„ In what book haſt thou read, that it 
was thy duty to exterminate Chriſtians ? ? 
Like an enraged beaft, thou devoureſt 
both great and ſmall !—But if the brave 
Count Raimond lives only two years 


* RE enterprize againſt the Albigenſes. 
| longer, 


/ 
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longer, he will make Krane repent the 
abandoning herſelf to thy impoſtures 


e Tu crimes are riſen to ſuch a height, 


that thou deſpiſeſt God, and all his ſaints! 


« Tay tyranny is diſcovered; thy in- 
juſtice to Count Raimond is known,— 
May God defend and aſſiſt him; may he 
give him the victory over the French; 


may he flea them alive, tear them in 
pieces; and may he make a bridge of 


their bodies, as he is hewing them down! 


* ROME! I comfort myſelf in the aſ- 
ſuorance that thy power will decay, and 
thou wilt ſoon be no more! 


Ir thy dominion is not deſtroyed, the 
world will be overthrown ! 

« Rome! thy crimes ariſe from thy 
cardinals :—their only aim is to ſell God 

and his friends.—Thy paſtors are falſe, 
, "way 


* 


— 


and 
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and their e are mid with zeal! fu 


Thy anathemas are of as little value * 
thy pardons ;—they are equally ſhameful 


and vain ! 


« RoME! your head and your whole 
body is arraigned, for having committed 
that horrible murder at Beziers * !—Un- 
der the covering of a lamb, with an air 
of modeſty and ſimplicity, you are in- 
wardly a deluding ſerpent, and a ravenous 
wolf 


i Tur clergy paſs the night with aban- 


doned women, and the next day in con- 


ſecrating the body of our Lord ! —And it 
is a mortal hereſy to aſſert, that a prieſt 
ought not to defile himſelf with his con- 


cubine, when he is about to prepare the 


ney of his God ! 
66 Ir you cry out againſt theſe diſorders, 
you are excommunicated, and can only 


. See Life of Ogier, p. I 53, &. 
ſa ve 
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fave yourſelf by a bribe.—Holy Virgin 
may I live to behold the day, when theſe 
wretches hall no longer Houriſh * E 


AMoNG the champions of Rome, who 
were endleſs, there was a female Trouba- 
dour, called Germonda. Nothing more 
of her is known, but that ſhe was of 
Montpellier, and wrote the following re- 


crimination on this catholic ſatiriſt. 


 « TeANNOT endure to hear ſuch cutting 
falſehoods they wound my heart, and 
I ſhall vent the chagrin with which I am 
penetrated !—And let none be aſtoniſhed 
at the war I declare againſt this preſump- 
tuous impoſtor, who calumniates and per- 
verts all worthy actions. May God liſten 
to my prayer, and may all thoſe who op- 
poſe the laws of Rome be confounded and 
deftroyed! 


% ROME! I am grieved to ſee you thus 
expoſed to the arrows of the wicked !— 
Dd4 l It 
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It is to the fully of fools thou oweſt thy 
loſs' of Damietta. I doubt not but thou 

wilt reclaim all Fr -ance to the way of ſal- 
vation They are viler than Saracens, 
thoſe miſerable heretics, who wiſh that | 
the Avignon, inſtead of going to para- 

diſe, ſhould be doomed to the flames of 


hell ; and Rome has overthrown their 
wicked hope * [ 


« Rows ! your laws ought to be ſlrictly 
adhered to for ever! 


« Rows! this impoſtor ſhews by his 
mad and i injurious diſcourſe, that his faith 
is ſuſpicious, and that he | is on the ſide of 
the Toulouſians.—But if the brave Count 
Raimond abandons this hereſy, 7 ill 
will be e a 2 

a Way may the Great King, the 
Lord of Juſtice, give a fatal blow to the 
falſehoods of the Toulouſians; for they 
tranſgreſs all his commands. If Count 
| Raimond 
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Raimond ſides with them, I have no more 
to ſay in his behalf. 


Ron! I truſt that your power, and 


that of France, the enemy of all evil, will 


bring to an end pride and hereſy. Curſed 


be thoſe heretics who dread no o vice, and 
n no myſtery. 


1 59 >" "EY you hi that thoſe eſcape 
with difficulty who liſten to them; they 
are ambitious to be hung up, or burnt, 


for their bad lives; and they ſpread their 
nets ſo dexterouſly, that all are intrapped 


by them. There is among them neither 
faith nor virtue.—Whoever would be 


Javed, ought to take the e inſtantly to 


deſtroy them. 


Tur God of heaven is going againſt 
theſe rebels, and they muſt be indeed loſt 


to fear, who would venture to plead their 


cauſe [ 


« Rome! 
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* Romt ! thoſe employ themſelves in 
vain, who diſpute againſt you; and, was 
the Emperor to do it, he would diſhonour 


his crown. But indulgence is eaſily ob- 


tained for thoſe who confeſs and repent. 


ET; ROME may the King of Glory, 


who, by the pardon he granted to Mag- 
dalen, fills us with hope, may he bring 
to that torture ordained for heretics, the 
preſumptuous fool, who has uttered ſuch 


vile falſehoods, and ſuch horrid blaſphe- 


IT is fingular that the poet, againſt 
whom this invective is directed, was a 


zealous advocate for the cruſaders, which, 


as well as his addreſs to the Virgin, proves 


he was a Catholic. 


GERMONDA breathes the ſame ſpirit 


with the Inquiſitor Izarn, in the life be- 


fore given of this Catholic Prieſt f. 


| ＋ See Life of Izarn, p. 166, &c. 
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Tux following paſtoral of F igueiras 
will be a more intereſting concluſion. of 
his life, than ſuch bitter anathemas, which 


are only given to prove the bigotted pi. 


rit of theſe times. 


PASTORAL OF . FIGUEIRA. 


% TE other day, as I was riding on 
my palfrey, the weather being bright and 
ſerene, I ſaw before me a young and beau- 
tiful ſhepherdeſs, who ſung theſe words 
to a plaintive and tender air. 


N Agile ! ſhe who 14 loſt 1 joy, muſt 
lead a life of woe!“ -I turned my horſe 
immediately to the bank whereon ſhe ſat; 


ſhe roſe ;—and, bleſſings be for ever on 


her, ſweet and amiable as ſhe is! ſhe came 


toward me; I inſtantly diſmounted to ſa- 


| Iute her for ſuch unmerited bounty. 


% PxeTTyY ſhepherdeſs,” ſaid I, © will 
you 888 to tell me truly the * of 
e 
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85 your ſong; for 1 ſwear to you I never 
heard any ſhepherdeſs me ſo m7 


1237 


* „Mr Tan: it ae oi Ghee I 


had at my devotion that young ſhepherd 


who now afflicts me: but now he has 
forſaken me, and is become paſſionately 
fond of another ! It is for this 1 lament, 


and I ſing to calm the grief which will 


ſoon deſtroy me.” 


„ SHEPHERDEsS, I will tell you frank- 
ly, that the ſame treaſon has been done 
me by a deceiver, whom I much loved. 


She allo has the injuſtice to leave me for 


another, whom I would willingly Have 
killed for his robbery.” 


« TIT depends on yourſelf, my Lord, 
to revenge the villainy of that falſe Lady; 
and here am I ready to aſſiſt you. me 
you agree to it, I will love you all my 
life; and we will change into joy and 

Pleaſure 
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n the mutual een we have ſuſ- 
; tained. ” ; 

7b: Fs ANK and amiable ſhepherdeſs, if 
you conſent to this, I have all that I wiſh 
and deſire. You ſhall ſave me from ſhip- 
wreck, and conduct me to the port of 
felicity. 


« Mx — your love has ſo wrought 
on my heart, that I no longer remem- 


ber the woes I have ſuffered, Your 
| ſweetneſs has diſſipated every former cha- 
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vn was th Lord of Uiſel, a 1080 
caſtle in Limoſin, which he poſ- 
ſeſſed conjointly with his two brothers, 


Ebles and Peter; and they had, beſides 


this caſtle, ſeveral others. A couſin of 


theirs, named Elias, who was very poor, 
: ſought to make his fortune by becoming 


a jongleur; and theſe brothers, from 
views of glory, aſſociated themſelves with 
him. It was agreed that Peter, who was 
an able muſician, ſhould ſing the compo- 
ſitions of Gui and Ebles; that they 
ſhould never ſeparate; and that Gui 
ſhould receive the money that ſhould be 
gained, and TG e it in 125 propor- 


Tons. 


Gui had been bred an Eccleſiaſtic, and 


' and was at this time Canon of Brioude 


and 
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and Montferrand : but ſuch was the irre- 
= gularity of eccleſiaſtical manners, that he 
conſidered himſelf at liberty to follow his 
inclinations. | He therefore went into 
Provence ih his aſſociates; and there 
be fell in love with a Lady called Nugidas 
of Mondus, niece of William Count of 
Montpellier, and couſin- n to the 
Queen of Arfagon. 


- Our Wanken compoſed ſonnets in 
her praiſe, which gained him much ho- 
nour. He was at firſt rejected, but he 
received at length ſome eficouragement,— 
One day, when he was ardently ſoliciting 
his miſtreſs to receive the homage of his 

heart: You are a man of honour,” 
| replied Madam Mondus. Though you 
are a clerk , you are loved and eſteemed; 
and I feel FA much good will toward you, 
that I cannot defend myſelf from your 
ſolicitations. Tell me, would you wiſh 


* 


* Which ſignified a ſcholar. 
7 | to 


# 
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to have me for your miſtreſs, or your 


wife? Confider to which we” theſe 5458 
0 Woke PIG ei 


ids 3 * this, to prove the cha- 
2 her lover, who doubtleſs did not 
- acquaint her with his being in orders, 
Eccleſiaſtics being not permitted to marry. 
Tranſported with joy at this offer, Gui 
conſulted his couſin Elias; and the fol- 
lowing dialogue paſſed between them on 
this e 5 


| 0 EAR 1 3 

2875 TIE me, Elias, a 8 lover, 
who attaches himſelf in good faith to his 

miſtreſs, ought he to wiſh according to 

the juſt laws of love; and, ſuppoſing it 

is left to his choice, to Sega the lover 
rather than the huſband uf his miſtreſs? 


| E L-4 68, 


2 1 HAVE the heart of a loyal lover, 
and not that of a deceiver: therefore I 
hold 
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hold it to be a much greater lioous to 
poſſeſs à beautiful and amiable woman for 
life, than to enjoy her for a year, or a 
ſhort time only; for the intrigues of love 
are ſubje& to ceaſe, and are broken off 
on the ſlighteſt pretences. 5 

| 3 Gu 1. 

«© I ESTEEM that above all things, 
which increaſes regard; and I deſpiſe no- 
thing ſo much as that which contributes 


to weaken it. A miſtreſs endeavours to 


be every day more pleaſing ; a wife, to 
be every day leſs fo. A lover is honoured 

for his love; a ON A ridiculed for his 
affection. . 


E 1 


Ir you are the leaſt capable of "FU 
ing what true love is, you mult perceive 
the abſurdity you have juſt advanced. 
A lover of your fort ſeeks only his own 

gratification, and has no care for the ob- 
5 ject of his paſſion. For my part, in pre- 
ferring the charms which bind me for ever 

, B8- to 
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to my miſtreſs, I prove that ſhe is dearer 


to me than all others; and that I would 


not poſſeſs the liberty of forſaking her 7 
who has devoted herſelf to me. | 


Gu: 


« I AM guilty of no injury in 1 
ing this union; on the contrary, it is 
from the exceſs of my love, and reſpect 


2 


for my miſtreſs. The faith of a lover is 
more honourable than that of a huſband: 


for the ſhame of inconſtancy is his bond; 
and, if he ſins againſt love, he offends 
all the laws of ee and is for ever 


| ; diſhonoured. 


ON 1 
« I $HOULD look upon myſelf to be a 


deceiver, on your principles, if I could 


poſſeſs for ever, without a rival, and with- 
out a maſter, the object of my love, and 
yet deſire her to prefer me to her own 
diſgrace. The huſband enjoys his affec- 
tion with lafety and honour ; the lover 


"ors 


- 
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pays dearly for his ſelfiſh paſo ; 85 and 1 
the former may ſay to him with truth, : 27, 
I prefer my happy flavery to your Tue Ho . 
and ö liberty.“ | 1 5 


Gor, fatally for hienſelf, purſued the 
libertine ſentiments he had maintained in 
his converſation with Elias, and proffered 
them to Madam Mundus: but as this 
Lady was not diſpoſed to adopt ſuch weak 
and viſionary reaſoning, or to accept ſuch 1 
ſuſpicious love, ſhe was extremely of- — 9 
fended; conſidered Gui as an inconſtant 11 
libertine; diſmiſſed him immediately from 
her preſence, and ſoon after married a 


Knight of Catalonia. 


Go1 was exceedingly mortified. He 
wrote a ſevere ſonnet on the cruelty of 
his miſtreſs, and on love itſelf. The fol- 
lowing lines of which are alone worthy 
notice. | 


« FRoM the inconſtancy of my miſtreſs 
I reap a great advantage; for ſhe has 
E e 2 taught 
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taught me how to change. Her folly has 
altered my ideas, as ſwiftly : as time will | 
efface her attractions. : 


« Love is the 8 of all other paſ⸗ | 
fions : the more it is known, the leſs doth 


it profit. Alas, love is a great folly! I 
| have experienced its miſeries, and yet I 


cannot live a day without it.— Love is fo 


degenerated in women, that they engage 


in it without any thought : they love by 


chance; take a friend from humour, and, 


as to their lovers, they change them as 
often as their cloaths : and what is worſe 
ſtill, they take a hufband on no better 
foundation than pique and revenge, —l 8 
will add no more concerning them; he 
who reprehends with moderation, will 


ſucceed the beſt in correction. 


Ah! if love was now as in former 


times, no joy would be comparable ! Tt 


would baniſh every care, every agitation 


of which it was not the ſource ; and its 
own 
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own anxieties would be relieved and re- 
warded by a thouſand ſoft and tender de- 
lights. Love breathes nothing but ge- 

neroſity, courteſy, and tenderneſs. All 
that tends to falſehood, reſerve, and cold- 
neſs he rejects with contempt.” 


A ProFounD melancholy, either the 
effet of an unfortunate paſſion, or of 
mortified pride, Glenoed the talents of 
Gui; he renounced love and poetry. The 
Knights, and the Ladies were grieved at 
his ſituation ; above all, Madam Mary of 
Ventadour: and, that ſhe might draw 
him out of his languid ſtate, ſhe propoſed | 
to him the following queſtion, which is 
related as follows, in the manner of a 
dialogue. 


M ARY or VENTADOU R. 

« Gur p' U1sEL, Iam concerned at 
your ſtate; I grieve that you no longer 
ſing. For my ſake reſume your lays, an! 
anſwer me the following queſtion; it is 
| E well 
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— 


— 2 . 


— — 


well ſuited to your ability. Ought a 
Eady, according to the laws of love, to 


— * 


ſhew as much attention to her lover, as 
her lover to her ? 


— 33. En 


* 1 

= * "Hall 7 2 

n . - — — 
1 * 1 
. 3 : 
—_———— — R 
3 — neg 
3 


Go 1. 


| : „% MaDam Mary, I had determined 
[| 2 never more to write, or ſing; but I cannot 
{ reſiſt your amiable invitation. I anſwer, 
therefore, that a Lady ought to ſhow as 


much attention to her lover, as her lover 
to her. Between friends, all as ſhould 
be equal. 


- 


MAR v. 


5 Yer it is the duty of a lover to aſk. 
humbly what he wiſhes ; and the right of 
his miſtreſs to command what ſhe deſires. 
The lover, according to the laws of gal- 
lantry, ought to execute her orders as 
thoſe of a ſovereign ; but ſhe is only ob- 
1 liged to treat him with regard, not with 

1 a N the reſpect and ſubmiſſion due to a Lord 
_ Xo and a Maſter. 
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« Ip a Lady refuſes to conſider her 
lover as her equal, ſhe i is guilty of wrong ; 


for in ſuch an union two hearts become 
one. 


for her lover to be more tender and faith- 


Either you muſt agree with me, 
that it would be a diſhonour to a Lady, 


ful than herſelf, or that they are equal ; 


and that if the lover yields the ſuperiority 


to his miſtreſs, it is from mere . 


nels.” 


 Tyoven theſe were the ſentiments of 
Gui on this ſubject? yet he celebrates, 


with the moſt tender and profound ho- 
5 mage, the Counteſs of Montferrand, and 


the Viſcounteſs of Aubuſſon; and was 
ardently attached to them both. Of one 
of theſe Ladies he thus ſpeaks, which 
well expreſſes the anxiety of his love: 
The more obliging her expreſſions, the 
more intimidated are my feelings. I feign 
a thouſand pretexts to behold her ; but 
love alone is the cauſe. 


1 


D 
ds; 


If I loved leſs, I 
ſhould 
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ſhould not fear ſo much; but where love 
is ſtrong, expreſſion is weak. It is my 
glory to ſpeak of my flame to others; 
but my love overwhelms me when I am 
before her, and I cannot ſpeak in her 
| preſence.” 


THERE are no other particulars of the 
life of Gui, but that a Legate of the 
Pope, who came into that country, ob- 
liged Gui to make a vow, that he would 
' renounce poety. The reaſon aſſigned for 
this is, that in ſome of his writings which 
do not appear, he had attacked the ty- 
ranny of Princes, and the abuſe of Pon- | 

tifical authority. On this'the brothers re- 
turned home, with much wealth, which 
they had amaſſed in the courts they had 
viſited, —A writer aſſerts, that notwith- 
| ſtanding the vow Gui had made, he con- 

tinued his invectives againſt tyranny ; 
and that he died of anxiety and grief in 
12 30, to which the account of him here 
siven, 


U 
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given, plain'y ſhows he was a prey during 
| his life: but the particular cauſe of his 
death is not mentioned. . ; 


— * 
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THE MONK OF MONTAUDON. ; 


HE Monk of Montaudon was 
L born of a noble family of Au- 
vergne, in the caſtle of Vic, and he took, 
on him the profeſſion of _a Monk, in the 
abbey of Orlac, which was near this 
caſtle. The Abbe gave him the priory 
of Montaudon. Theſe priories were ori- 
ginally houſes dependent on ſome abbey, 
| where a certain number of religious were ; 
eſtabliſhed, to perform the offices, and ad-- 
miniſter the charity of theſe foundations. 
In proceſs of time they became benefices, 
much ſought after, and poſſeſſed temporal 
advantages, which raiſed the * of 
cheir ſuperiors. 
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Tur Monk of Montaudon had the 
character of doing great good to his houſe, 
which did not, however, prevent him 
from compoſing couplets and ſonnets on 


the events of his province. The Knights 
and the Barons were much pleaſed with 


them; ; they invited him to their caſtles, 
and treated him with great reſpect and 
generoſity. He enriched his priory and 


church with their prefents, and all this 


without ever quitting his monaſtic habit, 


or functions. But at laſt, weary of the 
cloiſter, he went to the Abbé of Orlac, 
told him all the ſervices he had rendered 


his priory, and aſked his permiſſion to 
repair to the court of the King of Arra- 
5 gon, to receive the commands of that 
Prince. This was, in fact, aſking the li- 


berty to become a Troubadour. By fre- 
quenting the houſes of the great, and 
enjoying their benevolence, he had formed 


a taſte for the freedom and luxury of their 
ſplendid courts. | 


Having 
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{ 


 Havins obtained his requeſt, he ar- 


rived at the palace of the King of Arra- 


gon, who commanded him to eat meat, 
to compoſe, and to ſing gallant poems : 
he obeyed. His talents rendered him fo 


agreeable to this Prince, that he beſtowed - 


on him the Lordſhip of Pui-Saint-Marie. 


From hence he travelled into Spain, where 


he continued many years, -and received 
many honours and rewards. His gallant 


poems are only repetitions of the fervour 


and diſtinctions of love; but in ſome 


other pieces he paints his own character | 


and feelings, and . thoſe of others, with 
ingen and TOO. 


* 


« Trove,” fas he, et 


perſons of worth; a man who is aſhamed 


of, and repents of his ſins; Joy, good 


cheer, and handſome preſents. 


„ Lrors fine fat ſalmons at noon *; 
an amiable miſtreſs by the fide of a purl- 


* The canonical hour of dinner, 


ing 
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ing ſtream; and a dear friend my 
where. 


« I HATE ſmall gifts ; a poor and proud 
Knight; young people who talk much 


and loud; and the fociety of low people; 
and of uncourteous Knights, 


„IAE a Lord who wears arms to 


no purpoſe; a Monk and a Prieſt with 
great beards; a huſband who doats on 


his wife; and a grocer's ſon who ſets up 


| for a man of quality, 


e I HATE too much water, and too 


little wine ; the Prieſt who perjures and 
lies; and the wicked who An in orga 
* 


« I HATE thats he . ill of dice, 


and who will not engage in play, a damſel, 
who makes a parade of her handſome 


foot ; ; and a mw and ſhabby courtezan. 
© I HATE 
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„ HATE a large table, and a ſcanty 
cloth; a man who marries his concubine; 
and a woman who eſpouſes her valet. 


. © BUT above them all do I hate a Baron. 
who rides his horſes to death; and a friend 
| Who fails in the time of need. 


_ ANOTHER piece of this poet's is as ſin- 
| gular as the former. 


„% Tux other day I went up to heaven 

to ſpeak to St. Michael, who had ſeat for 
me, and there I heard a complaint which 
pleaſed me much ; attend, and ye ſhall 

hear it.— St. Julien advanced toward God, 
and faid, O God, I make my lamenta- | 
tion to you, for having been forcibly diſs — 
poſſeſſed of my tief : for whoever deſired | 
ſucceſs in any matter formerly, prayed to | 


me in the morning to be favourable unto 
bim; but to the wicked Lords, who 

live on earth at preſent, I know not what 

counſel to give. They have fo deſpoiled 

| me 


my 

= . 
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: me of my authority, that no > prayers are 
1 | no made to me, either morning or 
Wo night ; and they even let thoſe depart faſt- 
N | ing, whom they have received into their 

8 | | | houſes. This is a ſcandal for me.— I do 
= not complain ſo much of the Toulouſians, 
; | „ the Carcaſſonnes, and the Albigenſes, as 
| | | of others. I preſerve my rights alſo in 
| 5 5 Catalonia, and am beloved and cheriſhed 
| | there; and I am equally regarded in Li- ; 
0 N 5 moſin and Perigord, though they ſuffer 
| l | | much from the King and their Count. —In 
=_ +, -- Auvergne you may find hoſpitality without 
| * the appearance; and good cheer without 
| invitation ; for they know not how to be 


l ul and touching manners which are the 
N Hm delight of life : yet they are not ſorry to 
N receive you. I have alſo ſome rights in 
I N £ Provence: but the Gaſcons and Proven- | 
gals are neither to be praiſed nor blamed. 


1 
ü obliging, nor poſſeſs any of thoſe grace- 


c NEVER will I complain of the Vi- 
varais. If a ſtranger is preſſed with 
| . 
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hunger, or drought, they are out of 5 
breath till they have furniſhed him with 


all he needs.“ | 


bs was thus, in the perſon of St. Ju- 


lien, our poet characterized the Provinces, 
and recommended that hoſpitality which 
was the great reſource of travellers in this 


age; and by the degree of which the 
diſpoſitions of the great Lords were 
judged.— The Monk of Montaudon thus 
proceeds. | 


33 Wan, all theſe complaints were 


ended, there aroſe another proceſs which 


diſpleaſed and diſconcerted many. 
„ TEE Ladies and the Monks diſputed 


with violence, and each party e 
their caule ! in form. 


„Tun Monks hi, all is 0% 0 


ad we are undone. 'You wrong us cruel- 


ly, in thus 8 our r piQures from 
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us! tt is a otivebus fin to paint and dif- | 
guiſe yourſelves in this manner; for ne- 

ver was painting invented but for dur uſe; ; 
and you lay it on ſo thick, that you 


5 eclipſe the 1 peed "7 in our 
nne i 


l To this me Ladies — "OO 
10 was given to us long before the in- 
vention of the Ex Voto for the ſuperior 
and the inferior Monks; I take nothing 
from you, ſaid an old Lady, in painting 
the wrinkles underneath my eyes, and 
in concealing them ſo well, that J can ſtill 
exert my power over rn who doat 0 on 


my perſon. 2 ; 15 


: «Gov faid to the Monks, If you think 
: it will be of uſe, I will give thoſe wo- 
men, who are under twenty-five, twenty 
years to paint themſelves; and I will al- 
low you to be ſtill more generous, — grant 


them or 


on "0 Tor 
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1 Tur Monks replied, We cannot 
comply with this out of complaiſance to 
you; we will give them ten: but be aſ- 
ſured, after this period, we will oblige 
them to let us nn our ee on 5 


ne 

10 Tazn came St. I; ad $t. 2 5 
rence, and made a good and firm peace 
between the contending parties, on theſe 
terms, to which each ſwore a faithful ob- 
ſervation, that five years was to be taken 
from the twenty, and added to the ten. 


Thus was the proceſs ended, and the Ee 
ties reſtored to meſes | 


1 ec Bur 1 nereeive the Re is = wha, 
they keep not their promiſe ; they at a 
diſhoneſt part. They till put on ſo much 
* and red, that never was more daub- 
ing at thoſe ſhrines bare the. greateſt 
offerings are made. ; 


4 Tyxy mix with mercury a quantity 
of drugs, to make this paint ; and they 
F f uſe 
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uſe a waſh compounded of mare's milk, 
and of ground beans, the food of the an- 
cients Monks, and the only thing they 
aſ of right, in charity, inſomuch, that 
theſe Monks are hereby deprived of their 
allowance; and when they have collected 
all their ointments, and waſhes, you may 
reckon up three hundred boxes ready for 
uſe.— Never did St. Peter, and St. Law- 
rence intend, in the treaty they made, to 
comprehend thoſe old women, whoſe. teeth 
are larger than the teeth of a boar. 
Bor they do worfe than this, they 
buy up all the ſaffron they can lay their 
hands on; and have rendered it ſo dear, | 
that, as pilgrims inform us, they are com- 
Oy My in the countries en the fea. 


m BETTER would it be, that — 
ſhould devour it in ſauces, and ragous, 
than waſte it in this ſhameful manner; 
| at leaſt it would become them to. take 
arms, and 89. 1 ſea to obtain this 

wants Bu | faffron, 


«ft 


Fo 
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ſaffron *, for which N have fo ardent a 
defire.” | 1 


7 


In this extravagant manner the Monk 


of Montaudon finiſhes St. Julien's dif- 
courſe with God. In theſe times it was 
by many conſidered as a mark of devo- 


tion, to expreſs their ſentiments with ſuch 


indecent familiatity toward their Maker : 
but it was probably more frequently done 
az a covering to ridicule ſuperſtition, 


THERE is another piece of this Trou- 
badour, which is a groſs ſatire on all the 
other Troubadours ; and as it is only an 
| imitation of Peter d' Auvergne, and the 

ſubje& is very indifferently | handled, I 
here forbore to inſert it. | 


Tur Monk of Montaudon haviog fully. 


ſatisfied his curioſity in travelling, and 


viſited many Princes and 7 Barons, 


* Saffron was in great uſe in cookery, and 
eſleemed a great delicacy in this age, 


FEE retired 
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retired to the priory of Villefranche, in 
Rouſlillon, which was a dependency on 
the abbey of Orlac. The Abbe of it, 
his old 579 755 2 him to this be- 
nefice. 


Hs enriched it greatly; and in this 
_ Priory he ended his days, at the * 
ning of the thirteenth he 


NN MN N MMK NN 
RAIMOND GAUCELM DE BESIERS. 
Avon GAUCELM was called the 


Noble Citizen, and was Lord of a 
caſtle near Beſiers. This title was owing. 


to the municipal government, which every 
day increaſed, and became a barrier againſt 

the tyranny of the great Lords: and ſo- 
vereign Princes had often favoured their 
claims, either to weaken the power of the 
Barons, or, by procuring them liberty, to- 
— gain 


a. n 
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gain money of the people. With ſome 
Lords, and on ſome occaſions, the citi- 
zens therefore enjoyed great privileges; 
and there was even an act paſſed in the 
year 1185, by which Roger II. Viſcount 


of Beſiers, granted to every citizen, who 


- ſhould ſettle in his city, entire freedom 
and independence. The conſequence of 
this was, that the pride of the citizens 
equalled, if not exceeded, that of the no- 


; bles . of which there was a dreadful proof 


in the aſſaſſination of Count Trancavel, 


given in the life of Ogier. : Liberty * 
coming thus licentious, was ſoon checked 


by royal power; and the Viſcounty of 
Beſiers was re- united to the crown of 
France, under the reign of Lewis VIII. 


RaAlMonp was much attached to the 
Kings of France. He wrote an elegy on 
the death of Saint Lewis, and exhorts the 

Chriſtians to revenge themſelves on the 

Turks. He reproaches the clergy with 
1 their 


75 2 
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their ſupineneſs, and that they will diſ- 
penſe with the cruſade for their own pro- 
fit. A little piece, on his own feelings, 
is natural and intereſting. | | 
40 10 CAN ſearcely meet with any one, 
but I am aſked, Raimond, are you about 
nothing new ?—It delights me when I. 
hear them ſay, that is he who writes ſo 
many ſonnets: and this is not becauſe I 
deſire gifts or robes, for I have enough, 
and I know where to get more; but I am 
happy to obſerve, that my talents draw 
on me the carefſes and favour of the 
_ worthy. Neither caſtle nor houſe, nei- 
ther lands nor money, are objects with 
me; but that my name ſhould be had in 
honour and gftimation.—How many are 
there, however, who, invite not the poor 
to their tables; who ſhut themſelves up to 
eat alone, and hide themſelves when they 
eat, more carefully than the birds hide 
their proviſion? And 1 know prelates, 
alſo 
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alſo Lords and rich citizens, who chan ge 
their habits every month; but dns 1 
are not the warmer.“ 0 


AAN IE DES ESCAS. 


Ss 


\HE life of this Tevibaous: is not 
given, only his writings. He ap- 
pears to have lived at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, in the reign of James II. 
King of Arragon ; and 2 he Was Fn 
HTS 24-00 wit 


232 „„ *I bk 79 


5 Fa of h pieces is an - "y a 
Lady, and is interwoven with proverbs 
almoſt in every line, according to the 


6 „ 


mer! taſte . ins: nl” SB TR 


44 FV 


„ n 


| « You « cannot: know how 1 1 love 
you, if 2 do not declare it. "The kiſs 
cannot be known, which is given to a 

Yor * | F f 4 | | perſon” 


* 1 | 4 
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perſon who ſleeps.—Vou know, it is 
true, that I love you but you know not 
the exceſs of my love.—“ He that would 
warm himſelf, ſhall burn.“ 


Ar firſt, I found infinite joy in be- 
holding you: now my joy is changed 
into bitterneſs ! — May that day come, 

when you ſhall bear a part of that burthen | 

which overwhelms me !—Love, that is all 

on one ſide, is half loſt; it ought to be 

_ equally divided: the lover and the beloved 

; ſhould aid one Another mutually, accord= 
* ing to that proverb, which always pleaſes 
mae much: One hand waſhes the other, 
al and both hands the eyes and the face.” — 
I hope, with all your good qualities, you 
will hot always be ruthleſs. « After the 
rain comes fair weather.” But 1 am ter 
rified with another proverb, „The evil 

of another appears only a dream.” — 

Whatever happens, 1 will tell you the pro- 
verb, Ny * Suffering 1 is wotſe than death, . 


II 


17 | a+ 3 1 You 
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% You will find many other lovers 
richer and handſomer than I am. All 
that ſhines is not gold.” —Some will ſmile, 
and addreſs you kindly, who only defire 
your miſery. We often think we have 
a real, when we find ourſelves poſſeſſed 
of but half a friend.” —Be not diſpleaſed 
if I-tell you, that a faithful friend is a 
treaſure” above; ſilver and gold; and that 

in diſtreſs a friend is a ſure defenee. Such 
is the friend you will find in me: if you 
| treat me e it will WOO Ne ere 


% Wu they ſhall enquire abroad, Is 
there any news ? Ves, they will reply, 
Amanieu des Eſcas is dying for love. To 

which they will not fail to anſwer, Curſed 
be ſhe, who is thus without mercy . 
Your rigour reminds me of the proverb, 
Let him 'who would have friends, keep 
elear of neceſſity. '—You behold me pe- 
Ds without deigning to ſave my life; 
and 
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and I verify that ſaying, A bad falary 


for a good ſervice.” —When I am dead, 
you will repent your cruelty: After 


death comes repentance;“ but then it will 
be too late. Mercy, Madam, mercy ! for 

the: love of mga, GIVE 1 0 on mel“ 
8 - Tap freond 11 piece of e s con- 
rains leſſons to' a. young Genilewoman. 
In thoſe days, young women attended no- 
ble Ladies, without any diſgrace; and it 
was eſteemed the beſt education for thoſe 
who had not riches _ to their birth. 


2] „O morning, in the month of May, 
I met, as I was walking, with a young 


Gentlewoman. I ſaluted her with civility: 
ſhe took me by the hand, and conducting 


me to a ſeat, on a green bank, My Lord 


| Amanieu des Eſcas, ſaid ſhe, ! I beſeech 
you. to tell: me ſincerely, what, a young 


woman ought to do to gain eſteem, and 
avoid the ELIE, of the world. * 
Bus e = 640 « Mr | 


e 
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« My young friend,” I replied, “I will 
do it willingly, though you have ten times 
the wit that I have; but the more ſolid 
the underſtanding, the more up we are to 
aſk advice. 5 


Ax the firſt place, I adviſe you al- 
ways to riſe ſo early, that when your 
Lady calls you, ſhe may find you ready 
dreſſed, and perfectly adjuſted. Before 
you lace yourſelf, waſh your hands, your 
arms, and your face: that being done, 
my dear friend, lace yourſelf very tight. 
Never let your nails be ſo long, that dirt 
is perceived. Be particularly careful that 
your head is neat: what is the moſt ſeen, 
ought to be the moſt attended to. Clean 
your teeth every morning, and obſerye 
that every thing about your perſon is 
agreeable. When you have done this, 
prepare every thing for your Lady, that 
ſhe may not wait; but never go into her 
apartment till her huſband comes out of 
it, unleſs ſhe happens to call you- 

_7 9 AFTER 
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„ ArrEk this, you may walk in the 
great hall, and ſalute with civility thoſe 
who pals. there; anſwering them in a 
- courteous manner, but without exceeding 
in talk. Be grave in your ſtep, and mo- 
deft in your look. When you go to hear 
maſs, never let your eyes wander, but 
turn them to the altar, without repeating 
your prayers too high or too low. When 
you come out of the church, converſe 
with thoſe who preſent themſelves, but 
without noiſe or diſpute ; for nothing is 
ſo indelicate as a young woman who talks 
loud, and cauſes an uproar. When the 
Hour of dinner arrives, have ſome clean 5 
- #ater brought you, and mix it with your 
weine, that the latter may not injure you; 
for a Lady or Gentle woman are loſt ick 
out reſource, if r ine the leaſt ex» 
_w in _— + ie 


lt; 8 3 thoſe . you to cat; 
it is the height of ill manners thus to in- 


treat 8 8 in health: they will always 
1, . take 
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take of what is ſet before them. Never 
theleſs, if you judge they prefer any diſh, 
offer that to them, Carve for the gueſts ; 
they will fail in courteſy and benevolence 
f they do not aſſiſt you herein. 2 


2 « Ar Tzu the repaſt, when your Lady 
has waſhed her hands, waſh yours alſo; 

for nothing is fo wholeſome as to waſks 
aſter eating. Take company with you, 
when you go alide to do this, that you 
may not be misjudged. Then take your 
place below your Lady, and always, if 
poſſible, leave two ſeats between her and 
yourſelf. Never uſe yourſelf to give un- 
civil anſwers to thoſe who ſeek your love. 
Every one ſhould be treated with polite- 

neſs, and you ſhould gain no enemies. 
There are a hundred methods of getting 
rid of troublefome people, without af- 
_ fronting them, or wronging yourſelf. Let 
neither beauty nor riches regulate your 
choice in love; for the more. beauty, or 
| the greater wealth, the leſs ſafe you are, 


„ | i 


a” 


* 


ing advice to a young page. 
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if merit does not accompany them, Chooſe 


| an' amiable man, and a man of honeſt 


birth. Conſent to nothing improper, and 
retain but one lover. You will be at- 


tacked with ſighs and meſſages, but heed 


them not : the lover who employs a third 


_ perſon is utterly unworthy'of your regard; 


and the loyal lover will hide his affection 
from all. Seek a love which is wholly 


your's; diſmiſs all other lovers; and thus 


preſerve your reputation unblemiſhed.” 


Tux poet concludes with ſome exam- 
ples of the amiable women of thoſe times. 


In another piece, he gives the follow- 


- « AT the ſeaſon of Chriſtmas, when 
the hail, the wind, and the froſt covered 
the earth, and cauſed man and beaſt to 
ſhelter themſelves from the cold, I was 
ſeated in my houſe with my pages, diſ- 
courſing of love, of joy, and of arms, 
| round 
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round a bright and warm fire, and in 


apartments well covered with mats. Af- 


ter having drank red wines and claret, we 


roſe from table; when a young man ap- 


proaching me, ſaid, My Lord, you * 2 
perfectly verſed in the art of love; in- 
ſtruct me how I may be well received, and 
beloved of WM. the meu! ' 


ce 1 ANSWERED > bin, Friend, Lwiſh L had 
all the knowlege you attribute to me; 


but flattery will not raiſe my reputation, 


nor your judgment; and, however true 


7 x the praiſe may. be, a man always riſks 


ſomething by obtaining it, with envious 
and cenſorious minds. Let your pictures 
of men be always ſo coloured, that their. 


reſemblance may be clearly known. 8 


will ſay no more to convince you; you 
have over- rated my judgment, but, ſuch 
as it is, you are welcome to it; and I 


have had occaſion to make much obſerva- | 


tion both of men and thing.. 


„ ExHORT 
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*I EXHORT:you, firſt of all, to avoid 


meddling people; for if you are among 


them, you will paſs for the ſame.— Avoid 
deceit, buffoonery, cenforiouſneſs, and 


lies. If you would be eſteemed in the 


world, and beloved by the fair ſex, be ge- 
nerous, frank, brave; and always oblig- 
ing and kind in converſation. Be neat in 


your dreſs; and if you cannot afford a 


Habit of the fineſt cloth, let the elegance 


af the make compenſate for the defect in 


the ſtuff. Take care your cloaths are ne- 
ver unſeamed ; a rent is leſs unſightly : 


the firft anounces a man ill educated, the 
| latter only his poverty. There is no 


great merit in being well dreſſed, if you 
are rich; but to be neat and genteel on a 
little, argues true taſte. When you meet 
the friend of her you love, try to engage 


her affeQtions, and exalt her merit. No- 


thing wins more love, than ſincerely to 
praiſe the friend of your miſtreſs, and to 
be liberal in giving commendation where 


it is merited. Be true and faithful to the 
_ ſecrets of your miſtreſs, and never make a 
parade of her indulgence ; if you do, you 


will ey loſe her love. 


— 


«ij 


& Counrs a are + the beſt ſchools for man- 


ners; the wiſe are perfected: there, and 
the weak become ſkilful in converſation. 
Attach yourſelf to a noble and magnifi- 
cent Lord, and be ever attentive to his 
minuteſt orders: do all you can to pleaſe 


him, but without encouraging his foibles. 
Be never envious or jealous of any hee M 


ſurround, or to whom he gs attached; 

this is a contemptible and dangerous weak - 
neſs. He has a right to divide his bounty 
as he judges beſt; to give to ſome, to ca- 
reſs others, and to vary his generoſity 
according to their ſituation. There ſhould 
be no emulation near a great Lord, but 
who ſhould ſerve him the beſt.— Let your 
accoutrements and equipage be always 
ready for uſe. Be up by day- break; be 
firſt in the ſaddle, when called upon by 


i 
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your Lord; and exert yourſelf fo vigos 
rouſly 1 in the tournaments, that none may 
exceed you in valour. ; 


« Warn you are ſufficiently known, I 
will give you for your Lord a Count of 
great merit, moſt courteous of manners, 
and one I dearly love, He is the Lord 
of Aſtorat, and has all the qualities of a 
good Knight. There is not in all Chrif- 
tendom Count, Duke, nor Marquis, who 
has twice the power, or equal merit with 
himſelf. ' It i is for this cauſe I fend you to 
him.— Say ts him, Amanieu of Eſcas 
falutes you: he declares by me, that your 
worth is ſo much increaſed; that he will 
always be devoted to you. He has ſent 
me to you, as to his maſter, that I may 
ferve you for love of him; and I am 
ready to devote myſelf to you all my life, 
if e 8 75 to command me. 
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1 Tubus call . this brave 
Count. I think, gentle and amiable Page, 
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you will gain much honour in his ſer- 
vice; and that you will merit the love and 
grace he 225 beſtow upon you. Amen.“ 


Tavs ends the Son eres of this 
Troubadour. 


WILLIAM ADHEMAR, 


ILLIAM h was 4 W 
tleman of Marvejols, in Gevau- ; 

dan. He left his houſe with a view. to 3 

obtain the honour of Knighthood ; but 

having no property to maintain bimſelf 

therein, he was obliged to be content with 
the profeſſion of a jongleur, _ was held. 
in great conlideration. 


Two of his pieces-are alone worthy of 
notice; the firſt of theſe is in the ſatiric 
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: NE 1 HAVE * many wings I have not 
appeared to obſerve. I have laughed and 
jeſted with thoſe who were far from giv- 
ing me pleaſure. I have ſerved many 
noblemen, from whom I received no re- 


compence; and I have beheld a number 


of inſipid talkers, who ſucceeded well in 
the world. 


„I nave ſeen Ladies forſake amiable 
huſbands for diſagreeable gallants; and 


fools obtain from them, what they refuſed 


to lovers of merit and underſtanding-. 


« I Have ſeen many other women, 
who have ruined the fortunes of thoſe 


they united with; and, notwithſtanding 
* their liberality, have hated them moſt 


_ cordially, while they loved other- men, 
poor both in fortune, in mind, and in 


Perſon. 


oi: WL HAVE ſeen many women, who 
were won at firſt by good ſenſe, com- 
£ Plaiſance, 
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 plaiſance, and ſubmiſſion, who, if a fool 


came in and uttered his miſerable jargon, 
would give up the modeſty and virtue of 
the former, for the ſtupidity and the im- 
pudence of the latter: whence I have 
concluded, that in love, folly is of more 
account than underſtanding. = 

* Tnavr ſeen Ladies contemn men, 
whom they were far from deſerving; and 
overwhelm thoſe with their favour, who 
held them in contempt,—In fine, I have 
ſeen many things which have turned my 
heart from the world: for I am convinced, 
that in the world noble deſires are no re- 
commendation, and praiſe-worthy ſenti- 
ments a fatigue and n, to their poſ- 

ſeſſors.“ 


Ir is probable our Troubadour had met 
with ſome ſevere diſappointment at the 
time he wrote this piece, as the following 
expreſſes very different ſentiments. 
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« I CannorT delay my ſong ; the ſum- 
mer returns, the fields are laden with 
grain, the orchards filled with fruit, and 


the miſtreſs I adore aſſures me of her love! 
She retains me, from her heart, in my 


ſervice, and has diſcovered more of my 
ſoul in a few moments, than any other 
would have done in as many years.— 
Truly, ſays the proverb, there 1s a lucky | 
moment, which, when loſt, returns not 


again. 


« SHE, whom I adore, has reſtored me 


to life and joy! and will ſoon complete 


her tender frieadſhip. Slanderers medi- 
tated my ruin; but they procured my 
good. I thank them from my ſoul for 


ridding me of an unworthy woman. I 


f:el myſelf charmed with my liberty, and | 
bleſs the eſcape I have obtained from her 
chains! Never did mortal man experience 


' ſuch an adventure. Had my enemies 
been my friends, I ſhould have been un- 


done, — Was ever * ſuch felicity obtained 
* 
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by thoſe whoimplacably hate, who would 

kill me if they could; and for whom I 
feel a mortal hatred, though they have 
drawn me from the place in which, had 
I continued, I muſt have periſhed. Now 
I have brought my veſſel into port, I 
have changed my lead for braſs, and my 
filver for gold. The moſt” beautiful of 
women has given me her free and boun- 
teous love; and has pledged it with a 
kiſs! and ſo amiable and excellent ſhe is, 
that a monarch might boaſt of her love! 


« Tp Alphonfo, the beſt ſupport of 
Chriſtianity, and the terror of the Moors, 
would raiſe an army againſt the Saracens, 
and would take with him the man who 
keeps my fair one in confinement, there 
is no fin for which he would not be ab- 
OI be. 


Tas was Alphonſo IX. who died in 
1230. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf with 
great bravery againſt the Moors, and was 
Gg 4 ___ kilfu 
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| ſkilful in the art of war; but in other 


reſpects he was an abandoned character; 
and it is probable our poet alludes to this 
in the abſolution he promiſes him, if he 
procures the releaſe of his miſtreſs. 


AFTER having long enjoyed fame, and 


the rewards attending his Profeſſion of a 


jongleur, Adhemar ended his days in 1 
mae of Grammont. 


e ee eee 


AIMER] DE BEAUVOIR. 


IMERI was hs * a Regs called 
_ Eſparta, in Bordelois. His uncle, 


| Peter Corbiac, bred him up in a cloiſter ; 


* 


but he quitted the clerical function for the 

profeſſion of a jongleur. He compoſed 
ſeveral ſonnets for Madam Gentille Ruis 
of Gaſcony, and remained a long time 
in ant country for her ſake: but their 
. tenderneſs 
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FR ROE for each other was ſo much 


cenſured, that they were obliged to ſepa- 


rate, and he went from Gaſcony to the 


LR 


% 


court of Raimond Berenger V. Count of 
Provence. Aimeri compoſed many pieces 
in honour of this Prince, and of his wite, 
Beatrix of Savoy. 


Is this 8 was a Lady called Bar- 


| boſſa, who joined to great beauty un- 
common learning ; for ſhe had obtained 
the knowlege of the ſeven liberal arts. 


One day when our poet was with this 
Lady, in the apartment of the Princeſs 


Beatrix, the daughter of the Count, 


Barboſſa having dropped one of her gloves, 
Aimeri ran to pick it up, and, kiſſing it, 
preſented- it to her. The Ladies of the 
Princeſs perceiving this, expreſſed their 


aſtoniſhment aſide to Madam Barboſſa, 


that ſhe ſuffered ſuch liberties; but ſhe 
anſwered, that noble Ladies could not 


grant too many favours of an honeſt kind 


* 


to 


. 
— 


5 
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to thoſe diſtinguiſhed men, who immor- 


talized them by their verſes. The Prin- 
ceſs Beatrix ſupported this ſentiment. In 
a ſonnet to Barboſſa on this carcumſtances 


Aimeri lays, 


8 Tuan wed I ſaw, when the glove 
was taken off, has enflaved my heart ; 


that glove has broke through the lock 
with which I had ſhut r heart 1 


: Love. 


« Tyr more 1 behold her, the more I 


am penetrated with her beauty ! The 


more I think of her, the more I am 


charmed with her virtue.” 


Is node piece he declaims againſt 


Albert Cailla, who had wrote a ſatire 


againſt women; and gives examples of 
their worth in the Counteſs of Provence, 
Agueſine of Saluces, and her couſin the 


Counteſs Beatrix, the Lady of Maſſa, and 


the Counteſs of Carret, Italian Ladies, 


hy. 
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who had followed Beatrix of Savoy into 


Provence; and he exhorts them all to 
puniſh this inſolent cenſurer of their ſex. 


Aimeri, in another of his pieces, thus la- 


ments the death of Nugno Sanchez, a 
Catalonian Baron. 


„ GRIET ſtifles my words; and if 1 


ſing, it will be like the ſwan in her laſt 
moments ; for my Lord Sanchez is dead ! 
But ceaſe, my tears; ye are unjuſt : for 
the impious man alone is expoſed to death. 
My Lord has only aſcended to God, who 
- called him to falvation,” 


Treg following ſonnet to Barboſſa, 
whoſe retreat ſome time after into a con- 
vent he could not ſurvive, is eſteemed his 

beſt Pierre 


% Puk, loyal, and ſincere as thou art, 
my love has ſubjected me to thy empire, 
and in flence I have ſuffered all its grie- 
vous pains. Without any return of love, 

1 or 
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or a ſingle murmur, have I devoted my 
heart to thee. ' Since mercy comes not to 
my aid, ſhall I withdraw my love? Ah! 
it is impoſſible! I can die, but I can 
never ceaſe to love !—I will wait, then, 


with patience and ſubmiſſion, till I am 
relieved by your goodnels ; at leaſt it is 
my glory to hope, whatever torments I 
endure : for a rich and a noble hope, is 
preferable to a Poor and ignoble gift, — 
I will nouriſh your friendſhip in filence, 
tilt I can gain your free and ' bounteous 


| love. Yet how great is my folly to con- 
template ſuch virtue, and to dwell on 


thoſe charms, which exalt you above all 
praiſe, I ought rather to obliterate you 
from my. ſoul, than augment my confu- 
ſion, by recalling to my memory the ex- 
treme diſtance there is between your merit 
and my own; and yet did I not acxnow- 


lege it, I ſhould be guilty of hypocriſy.— 


A thouſand times, in the hours of ſoli- 
tary. meditation, have I determined to 
ſupplicate: dur love; but awe checked 
20 | | : my 
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my reſolves; and the fear of offending you 


effaced my reſolution. As-the-huntſmany 


in the ardour of the chace, flies from the 


object of his paſhon, ſo ſwiftly am I borne 
from you by the ardour of my love. When 


I return,”and behold you, I forget my 


_ impatience and ſo dear is your ſociety, 


that I could not bear to loſe it by my pre- 
ſumption. I ſhould be the moſt guilty 
and miſerable of wretches, was you to 
forbid me your preſence. . 1 am conſcious 
I have feeling enough to deſerve your 
heart; but my birth is not ſufficiently 
exalted : except this, I am free from all 
reproach. I challenge Love, and you, 


to charge me with any other diſgrace. 


With this your liberal. mind' will never 
accuſe me; for you know that: the true 


nobleneſs is that of the ſoul, and that the 
heart which is loyal, and exempt from 
deceit, is alone dignified in jure, N 


„ 


3 after this al to Barboſſa, 5 


bi to a oanvent. where none were 


** 


pee 


* 
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permitted to ſpeak to any from without; 


and Aimeri, hearing ſhe had taken the 
veil, 24 of grief. 


Tus Tioubedour floutiſhed in 123 1 
when Raimond Berenger founded, in the 


mountains of Provence, the city of Bar- 


celone, now called Barcelonette. H e died 
in 1 204; h 


| FRE DERICK, KING OF SICILY. 


H TS Prince may be compared to 
Richard I. King of England, as 


in both the poetic talent was the organ 


of politics as well as of hy 


' ArTzsthe bloody aer of the si- ä 
cilian Veſpers, the houſe of Aragon 


maintained its power in Sicily, notwith- 
ſtanding the thunders of the Vatican; and 


the 
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the Siciliaus feared and hated the French 
too much to return again under the do- 


minion of the houſe of Anjou. Al- 


phonſo III. endeavoured in vain to pro- 
cure the reſtitution of Sicily. In 128 5, 
the celebrated Boniface VIII. who fo of- 
ten commanded as maſter of the world, 
cauſed James, the King of Spain, to 
whom it belonged, to give his conſent for 
the reſtoration of Sicily to F rance, on 
condition, that Charles of Valois ſhould 


renounce the rights Martin IV. had given 
him over Aragon. The treaty wag 
figned, and James appeared inſenſible to 
the prayers and remonſtrances of the Si- 
eilians; on which they took a moſt eou- 
rageous reſolution, they aſſembled the 
States General of Palermo, and proelaim- 
ed Frederick, the younger brother of 
James, whom he had left in Sicily. 


Tuis Prince was immediately excom- 
municated by Boniface ; and his brother 
the * of Aragon, declared againſt 
him, 
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him, and recalled from Sicity the Cata- 
| nn * een ſoldiers. | 


A rw "if them only obeyed his —.— 
mons. He then went to Rome to con- 
cert with the Pope the means of dethron- 
ing Frederick: he even accepted the com- 
mand of che war; made great prepara- 
tions for it bimſelf; paſſed into Sicily 
with a great fleet, and overcame the fleet 
of his brother. After which he returned 
into Spain, but he was ſuſpected, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, of deſigning to deceive 


the formidable Tontiff. 


IN this cried) fituation Frederick com- 


poſed the following piece, and addreſſes 


it to the Count of Empurias, a Catalo- 
nian Lord, who had accompanied James 
to Rome, and to Sicily, but who had en- 
deavoured to 8 8 the cauſe of Fre- 
derick. 


F 


«c I: OUGHT. mae: to 5 diſturbed at b this 


war; and I ſhould do wrong to complain 
| of 


7 
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of my friends. I fee a multitude of war- 
riors coming to my ſuccour ; each one 


follicitous I ſhould recover my kingdom. 


If any one appears to. abandon me, I 


condemn him not. My family is over- 


whelmed with honour and glory, by the 


great actions done in its ſervice, I can 
yet call to arms the Catalonians, and the 
 Aragonians, and ſucceſsfully end the en- 


terprize of my father. I believe the 
crown to be my right; but if any of my 
relations, armed with a noble ambition, 


ſhall oppoſe, let him ſhew himſelf: for 
Jam not the man who will be governed 


by the fantaſies of another, 


% EBLEs, go and tell thoſe who have not 


yet declared themſelves, that I love for my 


ſubjects men diſtinguiſhed by the courage 


and the conſtancy of the ancient Romans; 


and that they will find me as faithful to 


their intereſts as they are to mine. But 
my relations act toward me with little 


ſincerity. — The Count of Empurias, who - 


was alſo a Troubadour, thus anfwered. 


Hh « Go, 
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Go, my fong, and ſay to King Fre- 
derick, that it becomes not a noble Lord 
to give up any of his poſſeſſions. He 
will not, perhaps, at preſent receive the 
ſuccours he expects from Spain, but he 
may reſt aſſured he will receive them. 
His relations deſire not his ruin; nor 
would have him diſpoſſeſſed of his king- 
dom, and the French gainers at his 
expence. May God confound thoſe 
French, and pull down their pride; and 
maay the King of Sicily be covered with 
| glory, and his valiant deeds prove the de- 

fence and the ſafety of all his kingdoms. 
I am charmed with the courage of this 
young King. He will prove himſelf an 
able Prince, if he retains the territories 
| his father conquered.” 


Tux houſe of France could never re- 
cover Sicily, and it preſerved Naples with 
great difficulty ; ſo great was the hatred 
the French drew on themſelves by their 

cruelty and debauchery. lr 


WIL- 
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FF 


WILLIAM DE MUR. 
7 the life of the nobles of Catalonia, 

we find the Lords of Mur, they were 
of the houſe of the Counts of Pallas. 
William de Mur was a younger brother 
of this houſe. He wrote a piece in the 
laſt cruſade, in which St. Lewis engaged, 


not inſerted, and the two ſhort . 
that follo p. 


; wh Wrrcn,” ſays the Troubadour to 
Giraud, whoſe knowlege and learning he 
had heard extolled, which ought to uſe 


the moſt ardent endeavours to pleaſe, the 


lover already rewarded, or the lover i 
the ſtate of uncertainty and hope? 


* 


Giraud. 


« Tux former, undoubtedly,” replied : 


Hh 2 „Tuts. 


n r * 0 A, 
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„ TH1s,” replies William, © is con- 
trary to fact, both in animal and human 
nature. The nightingale, while he is 
purſuing his mate, exerts all his ſkill, and 
ſings. with the moſt enchanting melody ; 
but, when poſſeſſed of his fair one, his 
notes become careleſs, and his ſong rude 
and unpoliſhed: and ſo it is with man- 
kind. When they are ſecure of what 
they wiſh, they become indifferent and 
inattentive.“ 


- . anſwers: „Merit cannot be 
weakened by poſſeſſion, nor true tender · 
neſs leſſened by reward; and the exam- 
ple of the nightingale is of no value, a 
bird being incapable of knowlege, ſenti-, 
ment and reflection. For my part,” con- 
cludes he, © I am never ſo ſollicitous to 
pleaſe, as when I am treated with tender- 
neſs and love!“ F 


In the ſecond dialogue he aſks of Gi- 
raud, Which is the moſt worthy of two 
5 5 Barons, 
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n the one who enpleyvi all his 
wealth in enriching his houſehold; and 


his companions in war, to the excluſion 


of ſtrangers; or the other, who gives all 


to ſtrangers, without conſidering o or re- 
warding his own people: 2 8 


* Tnar Baron,” replies Giraud, 
* merits no elogy, who enriches ſtrangers 
only ; it is, on the contrary, a very praiſe- 
worthy and eſtimable conduct to do good 
to our owa.” 


„ BuT by giving to ſtrangers,” ſays 
William, honour is obtained, and re- 
putation is increaſed ; glory is conferred, 


and this glory ought to be more delight- 


ful to the ſubjects of a Prince, than the 
beef they receive themſelves.” | a 


Ca there be,” replied Giraud, « a 


greater glory for a Lord, than to acquit 


himſelf of his duty Ls there a duty 
. 


more 
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more obvious, more eſſential, than the 


kind treatment of his ſubjects ?” 


Taey choſe, for judge of their dif- 
pute, Henry, Count of . who gave 
this deciſion. 


5 „ WIIL IAV, and Giraud having in- 
vited me to be the judge of a diſpute, 
in which both the one and the other have 


maintained their opinion with ſpirit— 


The one, that to do good to ſtrangers is 
to be preferred; the other, to reward and 
aggrandize his own ſubjects. We pro- 
nounce, with the advice of our council, 


that there is great honour gained in both; 


but that to him who confers happineſs 
and wealth on his ſubjeQs, the preference 
is to be given.” Ly 


Tuxsk moral pieces, though ſhort, are 
_ valuable, and worth a thouſand frivolous 
ſentiments of gallantry ; the chief im- 

ee 5 port 
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port of which i is to expreſs the manners 
of the times, and to diſtinguiſh che exact 


portrait of that 225 


f weren de eee 0e HOY 
ARNAUD or MARSAN. 


RNnAvuD or MARSAN was of the il - 


| luſtrious houſe of Marſan, and 
joined to the nobility of his birth, the me- 


| rit of great talents and the honour of 
Knighthood. 


TnrRE remains only one piece of his, 
| which paints the ancient cuſtoms, and the 
manners of the great Lords, who were 


eſteemed moſt honourable ;. and it is alſo 


a ſort of inſtruction in chivalry. 


&« IT was in the month of October, I 
well remember, I ordered two of my 
pages to take two falcons, and the third 

Hh4 - a goſs- 
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a goſs-hawk, the beſt that ever was 
with dogs and hares. We were ten, 
Knights, well mounted, and all eager for 
the chace. At the moment of our depar- 
ture, behold there came to us a Knight, 
in the habit of a pilgrim. He was the 
moſt beautiful and elegant figure that was 
ever ſeen in the robe of penitence. He 
advanced with ſlow ſteps, as if over- 
whelmed with fatigue ; and he hung 
down his head, as if plunged in ſorrow. 
When he was come up to me, without 
any ſalutation, or ſpeaking a ſingle word, 
he took my horſe by the bridle, drew me 
aſide, and caſting on me a look of tender 
ſorrow, he pauſed a moment, from the 
fulneſs of his grief. At laſt he ſaid, 
«« For the ſake of God, my Lord, have 
pity on my ſtate. I come from a diflant 
country, to aſk your counſel in love; for 
you are the only man in the world capa- 
ble of giving me advice. 1 love a Lady, 
as excellent for virtue, as renowned for, 
beauty. I have uſed every effort, and 
| | cannot 
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cannot obtain her love. I know not what 
to do; in pity teach me how I ought to- | | 
act. My pilgrimage has no other object. 


than to ſeek infiepavn in yes 


&« AT theſe words, I ſaid to my Barons, 
Permit me to put off our party to another 
day; for at preſent I muſt converſe of 
Joy and pleaſure with this young ſtranger, 
and our diſcourſe muſt be in private. Im- 
mediately diſmounting from my horſe, I 


took the unknown Knight by the hand, 
and conducting him in, I begged him to 
defer our converſation till the morrow, 


that I might have time to reflect on his 
ſituation, and be able to give him the ad- 
vice he ſtood in need of. But I would 


| know, added 1, to whom I ſpeak, that I 
may form ſome judgment of the advice I 
ought to give. His anſwer was as cour- 
teous as my requeſt ; and when 1 heard 
his name, I held him in great eſteem. 
After he was refreſhed, we ſat down ta 
0 at cheſs and. at draughts, We ſung 
ſongs, 
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ſongs, and told a ; thoufan@ tales, till ſun- 
ſet; when they informed us that ſupper 
vas ſerved in the great hall, where many 
gueſts were aſſembled. After ſupper, as 
our new gueſt wanted repoſe, we all re- 
tired to reſt. After a ſound ſleep, we 
rofe, the prieſt having ſummoned us to 
maſs. After maſs was ſaid, we went to 
the dinner, which Bidaus, my conſtable, 
had ſerved up: it was good, and we ſat 
long at table. At laſt Il roſe, and taking 
the ſtranger by the hand, we left the com- 
pany in the hall, and went down into 
an orchard, where I ſeated him under a 
laurel-tree by my fide. Then addreſſing 
myfelf to him, I ſaid, Fri end, what . | 
defire of me, I with I may be able to 
grant. You will find in me neither much 
knowlege nor ſkill, but courteſy, courage, 
and joy; and it is in theſe the moſt illuf- 
trious lovers of all times have excelled. 
Remember well what I am going to ſay, 
and you will ſurpaſs all others in love. 
Be See dreſſed neatly and elegantly, 
whether 
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whether your cloaths are rich or. plain. 
Let your linen be very fine and white; 
let your ſhoes, your ſtockings, and your 
waiſtcoat be ſo well adjuſted, that all who 
| behold ſhall admire you; let your robe, if 
you have one, be rather ſhort than long ; 
let it be made wide before, the breaſt can 
then be left open without any impropriety. 
Let your cloak be of the ſame ſtuff; and 
let the girdle and the claſp be neatly faſ- 
tened. —Nothing gives a man ſo much 
advantage, as the beauty of his hair: 
| waſh your head often, and wear not your 
hair too long ; it is more becoming to 
have it ſomewhat ſhortened. Your whif- 
kers and beard ought alſo to be neatly 
cut; it were better they were too ſhort, 
than too long, but no exceſs of faſhion is 
Ever becoming ; be particularly attentive 
to that. By the eyes and the hands, a 


man is often judged; there ſhould be a 2 
dignity and delicacy in both. Never ix | | 
your eyes with a ſaucy aſſurance and ef- --l 


frontery on any; and let your hands be — 
1 | | 

[ 

1 

| 

| 


3 _ —_ SIN ” you 1 
any one with ſomething in their hands 
you wiſh to look at, and which ſtrikes 
vou with admiration, never be guilty of 
ſuch unpoliteneſs as to take it from him, 
to gratify your own curioſity.— If you 

would gain the hearts of the Ladies, you 8 

muſt be magnificent i in your houſe; you 

muſt have ſquires to attend you: you 
muſt have two, in particular, who are 
handſome, and who know how to pleaſe, 
The reſt need only to be courteous and 
polite; but theſe muſt converſe with grace, 
and with diſcretion, that if you ſend them 
any where, they may not incur the laugh 
at your expence, and it be ſaid of them, 
62 Like maſter like man. When you re- 
ceive company, ſhew great kindneſs tq 
all you receive ; invite them to make 
good cheer, let them be well ſerved, and 
ſet chem the example of gaiety and free- 
dom. None will frequent you, if your 
houſe wears the face of poverty, and they 


| do not meet with plenty and hoſpitality. 
When 


Bitte 
201 11 
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When the day appears, do not ſet your- 
ſelf at the table to eat alone; nothing is 
more unpolite. Place your gueſts near 


you, in a neat apartment. Do the ho- 


nours of your table not only yourſelf, 


but be careful your attendants are aſſidu- 


| ous in their ſervice ; and let the fire be 


well repleniſhed. Recommend it, in par- 


ticular, to your ſervants, that they never 
come in and interrupt the repaſt, by whiſ⸗ 
pering in your ear: be careful, alſo, never 
to ſpeak to them in a low voice; this 
has the air of poverty and ſt ngineſs. 
Before you place yourſelf at table, give 
all your orders for the day, as to wine, 


lights, and other accommodations. Take 


care that the horſes, the attendants, and 
grooms of your gueſts have all that they 
want; for if they have not plenty of 
_ proviſion, you will hear murmurs, ſhame- 
fully reproaching to a gallant Knight. 


yx you hold a court or aſſembly, 


ſpare for nothing. Let there be no gate 
| locked 
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locked at the entrance of your houſe ; no 
Porters to keep back, with their ſtaves, 


the grooms, pages, hangers- on, and jong- 


leurs, who would enter. Do not follow 


the example of thoſe rich miſers, who 
retire ſecretly from their feaſts. Heaven 
forbid you ſhould be the firſt to quit the 
company, when you ought to be the laſt. 
Your houſe ought to be open to all the 
world, and you ready to receive, at all 


hours, thoſe who ſhall preſent themſelves, 


Play high, it will do you honour : con- 
tinue playing. It is ſhameful and baſe 
to take up the dice, and leave off imme- 
diately.—If you ſhould loſe, expreſs no 
ill-humour ; ; change not your place, nor 


Tas clap your hands together like an enraged 
man, nor give any ſign of diſpleaſure; 
for if you do, you will be made a jeſt 
of.—In ſhort, ſpend your fortune in a 


generous and hoſpitable reception of all 
the world. Unleſs you do this, you muſt 


for ever renounce gallantry, — Be well 


mounted ; have a horſe light and nimble 
| „„ for 


„ 
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for the courſe, eaſy to manage, and have 
it continually led in your train. Let 
your, arms be bright and valuable; and 
let your lance, your ſhield, and your 
| euiraſs be well proved *, Let your horſe 
be well equipped in ſaddle, bridle, and 
breaſt-leather ; let the ſaddle and crupper 
be of the ſame colour with your ſhield, 
and the ſtreamer of your lance. Have a 
war-horſe to carry a change of arms. 


„% TE reaſon I recommend theſe 


things is, that if you have not prepared 
them in readineſs, and ſet them in order, 
on the firſt injury done you, on the firſt 
war that happens, you will be obliged to 
ſeek them with precipitation ; and Ladies 
are never fond of. thoſe Knights, who are 
not always ready for war and tourna- 
ments; they will always prefer thoſe, who 
ſeize every occaſion of procuring fame 
and honour. 


'* An armour „ breaſt, wore 


under the coat of arms. 


« Is. 


* 
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«© If my exhortations do not weary 
you, I would recommend to you the love 
of chivalry, and to attach yourſelf to the 
means of pleaſing univerſally. Be vigi- 
lant againſt all unforeſeen attacks; fear 
neither cry nor murmur ; be the laſt in 
retreat, and the firſt in charge : for ſuch 
is the man who is conducted by love.— 
When you are at the tournament, have 
a balbert and a helmet in change, your 
ſteel armour, and your ſword, which you | 
muſt brandiſh to animate your horſe, Let 
his breaſt be garniſhed with bells, well 
hung ; nothing is more proper to inſpire 
confidence in a Knight, and terror in an 
enemy. — Put up with no loſs, nor da- 
mage; and return not without ſome en- 
gagement. When once your arm is raiſed, 
if your lance fails, draw your ſword di- 
rectly, and let heaven and hell reſound 

with the claſh, Thus have I levelled my 
ſtrokes ſince I was a Knight, and thus I 
have poſſeſſed the love of many beautiful 


and ag Ladies.” ? | 
„ Tuvs 
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- Tnvs Arnaud of Marſan finiſhed his 
narration, and it is a valuable teſtimonial 
of ancient manners. 155 


WILLIMA OF MONTAGNOGOUT. 


[ TILLIaM or MoNTAGNOGOUT was 

a Knight of Provence; a good 
Poet, and a tender lover. He attached 
himſelf to Madam jJaſſerande, of the 
caſtle of Lunel, and wrote many ſonnets 
for her. He was diſtinguiſhed for his 
amiable and modeſt character, and was 
called the Happy, becauſe he joined a 
great fortune to great virtue. There was 
- ſomething ſo ſtriking in his countenance, 
that it rendered him more and more in- 
tereſting every time you converſed with 


him; and the qualities of his heart were 


anſwerable to the ſweetneſs and dignity 
of his expreſſion. He was the firſt Gen- 
3 tleman 
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tleman in the court of Alphonſo, King of 
Aragon, to whom he addreffed a ſonnet 
on the league of Raimond VIE. Count of 
Toulouſe, with a number of Lords, againſt 
St. Lewis. A poem, on the marriage of 
the heireſs of Provence, with Charles of - 
Anjou, brother of St. Lewis, whoſe eſta- 
bliſhment in Provence was a great blow 
to Raimond. The following piece, more 
worthy notice, is a fatire on the decay of 
virtue, ona the vices of the gy | 


Bos ack 1s rndifferent. to * 
has a poor mind. God will be glorified 
and praiſed; and man, who 1s made in 
tis image, ſhould have the ſame deſire. 
The clergy become Inquiſitors with a bad 
grace; for it is in order to judge of things 
according to their humours. Let them 
be judges, I conſent to it, if they will 
reſtore the wanderer to the truth by kind 
e means, and charitably admit them to pe- 
| - nitence.—They ſay, that fringes of gold 
nes embroidery are not proper for wo- 


; ; men. 
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men. Ah! may they never do a greater 
evil than put on theſe ornaments: for the 
richneſs of their habits will not deprive 
them of the grace of God.—lt is not by 

black or white robes this ain 18 N 
but by virtue. 


« LET "YE Eccleſiaſtics renounce the 
world, and think of nothing but their 
ſalvation; let them put off their vanity, 
and covetouſneſs; let them never ſeize 
the property of others, and their precepts 
will be believed. To hear them declaim, 
you would ſuppoſe they required nothing; 
but behold them, and you: des they N 
what is not their own. 


| SL es add 4 laity go about 
the world, complaining of each other. 
The people complain of their Lords, and 

the Lords of their ſubjects; thus the 
world is filled with hatred. But there are 
people coming from the- Eaft, who, if 
God prevent them not. will reduce them 
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all. This miſery will come to the Chrif- 
tians, for the -offences of which both 
clergy and laity are guilty. They will 
infallibly come, if God does not take pity 
of them, and cauſe their quarrels to be 
made up by the Pope; for if the Pope 
reconciles them, they are ſafe * 


% 


* Way do the Ecclefiaſtics deſire 
ſuch rich habits, and to live in opulence 
and exceſs? Why will they have ſuch 
fine houſes, when God lived in poverty ? 
Why will they invade the property of 
others, ſince they know that all they ex- 
pend in food and raiment, beyond what 
18 neceſſary, is, unleſs ee lies, a 
N of the 1 me 88 e 2 


= Way are not the great Lords atten- 
tive to do no wrong, nor violence to their 
A Te 0 d wrong to our own, is 


*The poet an wa the quarrels 
. * Guelphs and the Bee 


_ 


as - 
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as criminal as to uſurp the rights of 
others; it is even a double crime to op- 
preſs thoſe whom they are bound to love 
and defend: by ſo doing, they loſe all 

juſt authority over their ſubjects. They 
on their part are very culpable, when they 
fail in duty to their Lords; for they ought 
to love a good Lord with true love, and 
ſerve him loyally. Each are obliged to 
live ſo cordially, that no fallchood « can be 
laid to their charge.” ITO 


-« Kine of Caſtile, the empire awaits 
you.—When a great King undertakes a 
great enterprize, he muſt employ all his 
wiſdom in the conducting of it.“ 

': ALpnonso X. of whom he ſpeaks, 
was elected Emperor in 1257, by the 
party which oppoſed Prince Richard of 
England. He ſupported this election in 
a manner little worthy of the glorious 
ſirname of Wiſe, which had been given 
him. He overwhelmed his ſubjects with 
e "aL. taxes, 


. * a 8 EI 
K n ny 
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taxes, and did not ſucceed in his enter- 
| me” 


Anorurx piece of; our . Port s is ad- 
dreſſed to Madam Jaſſerande, and is eſti- 
mable as a picture of the * love bogſt- | 
— of 1 in net ne 


« Noms oughs to be ae! but thoſe 
who uſe every effort to, become as worthy ; 
as poſſible; for every man ſhould be 

eſtimated by the riches of his mind.— 
Fou, therefore, who are ambitious of 
merit, devote your hearts and your hopes 
0 love. Love inſpires the greateſt ac- 
tions! Love engages to the moſt amiable 
conduct Love diſſipates chagrin ! Love 
fills with joy To act fraudulently in 
love, is a proofs you have never loved. 
Vou cannot love, nor ever ought to be 
beloved, if you aſk any thing of your 
| miſtreſs: which virtue condemns. It is de- 
51 ſſire, not love, that ſeeks the diſhonour of 
=_— i. - virtue.—Love has no will but that of the 
1 3 ip +1 . beloved 


— — — — 
2 — 
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beloved object, nor ſeeks ought but what 
will augment her glory. A loyal lover is 
never attached from paſſion, but from 
tenderneſs and reaſon.— True lovers are 
known by theſe rules: he who follows 
them, God will reward ; but the deceiver 
ſhall come to ſhame.—Never did I form 
a wiſh, that could wound the heart of: 
my beloved! No pleaſure could be a de- 
light to me, that reflected on her deli- 
cacy. A ſincere and tender lover defires 
the happineſs of his beloved, a thouſand 
times beyond his own In ancient times, 
the glory of lovers was to love thus tens 
derly; and their miſtreſſes diſdained every 
unworthy expreſſion of love. Each were 
full of merit; each aſpired to honour.— 
Now virtue is fallen to decay, becauſe 
paſſion, and not e influences 

lovers. BT 


: cc K. "0g leon will Tow: upon me the 
reproaches of all falſe lovers, and all un- 
capped Ladies; but to be ſilent, would 


114 be 
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be partaking in their guilt. It is the 
duty of a virtuous man to recover the ſin- 
ner from the error of his ways: if I 
diſpleaſe by doing ſo, it will "Te wy 
Ent” 


| Tus piece ſiniſhes by an elegy on Al- 
phonſo, who had juſt mounted the throne 
of Caſtile.— Pons Saurel, an unknown 
perſon, laments the death of Montagno- 
5 gout, which happened in 1181, and ſays 
f | he was a model of ſanity and virtue, 
| the father and chief of all the Trouba- 
1 dours.— “ Þ addreſs myſelf,” concludes 
mw 3 he, © to the Holy Virgin, and pray for 
1 him who has oft nee celebrated ber 
a Praiſe. des 


eee eren 


1 HAVE now Fniſhed the beſt ſeleQion 
ap theſe lives I bs been able to make.— 


. „ : Though this. work \ was recommended by 
44 : ai | ; a per- 
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a perſon of great judgment, I undertook 
the tranſlation of it with a timid hand, 
apprehenſive that ſome might eſteem theſe 
memoirs frivolous, and others cenſure 
them as dangerous: and juſtly doubtful 
of my ability to collect and weed them 
properly, and without injuring my own 
principles, or their originality, to preſent 
them in any manner worthy of attention; 
not merely as curious details of ages lit 
tle known, but as uſeful examples to 
ſucceeding times. 10th * candid reader 
will, therefore, I flatter myſelf, allow 
me, at the concluſion of this work, to 
declare the point of view in which I con- 


ſidered and engaged i in it; and this was 
to inforce one great principle, which, 
could it be eſtabliſhed on the minds of 
men with the energy it deſerves, would 


not 
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: not fail to have the happieſt influence on 


their conduct, I mean the referable con- 


ſequence of every Angle action, and the 
chain of effects to which it leads, in the 


grand proceſs of human life; and above 


all, the immenſe importance of the firſt 
engagement, made on their firſt entrance 


into the world, either in genius, buſi- 


neſs, or pleaſure, by ſanguine, 5 


cious, and inexperienced Jouth. 


Tax greateſt philoſophers, divines, and 


| moraliſts have ſpared. no pains to impreſs 


this truth; but the former have been 
conſidered as placing virtue in too exalted 


a light for the reach of humanity; and 
the latter, as only exerciſing their profeſ- 


gon, or exerting their taſte, 


% 
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Tur biographer, on the contrary, 
who proves this from the lively impreſſion. 
of facts, is acknowleged to deſerve the 
fincereſt attention; and it muſt be owned, 
that no period of time can be pointed. 
out, in which he has been denied this. 


uſt honour. 


In theſe lives, collected by Mr. de St. 
Palaie, which he thought deſerving of ſo | 
much labour, and which he ſpent ſo much 
time to obtain, there are many ſtriking 
proofs of the miſery, as well as the guilt 
attending 'an ' improper || indulgence of 
mind in early life, and the train of miſ- 
chiefs chat enſued from mus falſe 5 
adopted in it. 


— — 1 anus 5 eg 
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| Nox is it to the philoſophic eye alone, 
; that cauſe and effect are ſo plainly de- 
= 1 monſtrated as inſeparable. All muſt per- 
ceive this awful truth, and be well con- 
Wo | viniced, that what was entered upon with 
Wo & - avidity, as the means of à preſent feli- 
|- city, was not only deſtructive of the poor 
and ignoble end it aimed at, but involved 
in conſtant anxiety, and often in irre- 
5 cCoverable diſtreſs, the ſubſequent periods 
i = fe. 2d Saif Bos dk £0 


= 
* ; 
t 1 3 
* 
; * 5 


I Ty ſuch; therefore, and ſuch, if I do 
| | | not entirely miſtake, is the leſſon held 
—_ forth in the chief characters here given, 


0 I hope I may not only be pardoned, but 
| | jjuſtified for attempting to preſent them 
je i ic0 the Engliſh reader: and that as no able 
U = 7 pen thought fit to undertake this work, 


j 


and 
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and the ages it treats of immediately pre- 
_ cede the century in which Petrarch flou- 
Fiche, allowance: will be mad this..the 
the defeas with which I am but too con- 
ſcious it is accompanied in my hands; 
and the difficulty I had from the ſame- 

neſs of ſome characters, and the exceſſes 
of others, to join variety and inſtruction 


with the moſt ſtriking picture of the 


times. 


0 TRUST, however, that under every 
diſadvantage, theſe memoirs will at leaſt 
produce | this eſſential conviction, that 
birth and beauty, learning and wit, are 
nothing without virtue, to guard and di- 
rect them or rather, that they become a 
curſe to their poſſeſſors, when they are 
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the ſources of | vanity and pride, 1 
flame infead of regulating the — 
cf the heart. 


How happy am I, from a ſenſe of 
Juſtice I dare not oppoſe, and a reſpect I 


_ cannot relinquiſh, to congratulate the pre- 


ſent age, and my own ſex, on a charac- 
ter, which has ſhewn the poſſibility, and 


the beauty of genius, learning, exem- 


plary virtue, and exalted piety, in per- 


fect union with each other; who has 


proved the former i in her elaborate tranſ- 


lation of Epictetus, and her excellent 


| poems; ; the latter, i in the extended ſcenes | 


of public, and the domeſtic and reader 


| friendſhips of private ſociety. May her 


life, ſo dear to her friends, and ſo im- 
portant. to the world, be yet long pre- 


ſerved 
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ſerved to adorn it. And, ben het an- 
cient and modern writers, who have per- 
verted their abilities, and diſhonoured 
their characters, ſhall incur preſent and 


future ignominy ; then ſhall an example, 


ſo noble, be had in delightful remem- 
brance, and excite the admiration and 


the virtue of a grateful poſterity ! 
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